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LA GRANDE DEMOISELLE. 


A BALCONY 


HAT was what ‘she was 
called by everybody as 
% soon as she was seen or 
described. Her name, be- 
| sides baptismal titles, was 
i Idalie Sainte Foy Morte- 
= LE mart des Islets. When she 
—_—— came into society, in the 
brilliant little world of New Orleans, it was the 
event of the season, and after she came in, 
whatever she did becamealsoevents. Whether 
she went, or did not go; what she said, or did 
notsay ; what she wore, and did not wear —all 
these became important matters of discussion, 
quoted as much or more than what the Presi- 
dent said, or the governor thought. And in 
those days, the days of ’59, New Orleans was 
not, as it is now, a one-heiress place, but it may 
be said that one could find heiresses then as 
one finds type-writing girls now. 
Mademoiselle Idalie received her birth, and 
what education she had, on her parent’s plan- 
tation, the famed old Reine Sainte Foy place, 
and it is no secret that, like the ancient kings 
of France, her birth exceeded her education. 
It was a plantation, the Reine Sainte Foy, 
the richness and luxury of which are really well 
described in those perfervid pictures of tropical 
life, at one time the passion of philanthropic 
imaginations, excited and exciting over the hor- 
rors of slavery. Although these pictures were 
then often accused of being purposely exag- 
gerated, they seem now to fall short of, instead 
of surpassing, the truth. Stately walls, acres of 
roses, miles of oranges, unmeasured fields of 
cane, colossal sugar-house—they were all 
there, and all the rest of it, with the slaves, 
slaves, slaves everywhere, whole villages of 
negro cabins. And there were also, most notice- 
able to the natural, as well as to the visionary, 
eye—there were the ease, idleness, extrava- 
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gance, self-indulgence, pomp, pride, arrogance, 
in short the whole enumeration, the moral sive 
gua non, as some people considered it, of the 
wealthy slaveholder of aristocratic descent and 
tastes. 

What Mademoiselle Idalie cared to learn 
she studied, what she did not she ignored; and 
she followed thesame simple rule untrammeled 
in her eating, drinking, dressing, and comport- 
ment generally ; and whatever discipline may 
have been exercised on the place, either in 
fact or fiction, most assuredly none of it, even 
so much as in a threat, ever attainted her sa- 
cred person. When she was just turned six- 
teen, Mademoiselle Idalie made up her mind 
to go into society. Whether she was beautiful 
or not, itis hard to say. It is almost impossi- 
ble to appreciate properly the beauty of the 
rich, the very rich. The unfettered develop- 
ment, the limitless choice of accessories, the 
confidence, the self-esteem, the sureness of ex- 
pression, the simplicity of purpose, the ease of 
execution— all these produce a certain effect 
of beauty behind which one really cannot get 
to measure length of nose, or brilliancy of the 
eye. This much can be said: there was no- 
thing in her that positively contradicted any 
assumption of beauty on her part, or credit of 
it on the part of others. She was very tall and 
very thin with small head, long neck, black 
eyes, and abundant straight black hair,— for 
which her hair-dresser deserved more praise 
than she,— good teeth of course, and a mouth 
that, even in prayer, talked nothing but com- 
mands; that is about all she had en fait d’or- 
nements, as the modistes say. It may be added 
that she walked as if the Reine Sainte Foy 
plantation extended over the whole earth, and 
the soil of it were too vile for her tread. Of course 
she did not buy her toilets in New Orleans. 
Everything was ordered from Paris, and came 
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as regularly through the custom-house as the 


modes and robes to the milliners. She was fur- 
nished by a certain house there, just as one of 
a royal family would be at the present day. 
As this had lasted from her layette up to her 
sixteenth year, it may be imagined what took 
place when she determined to make her début. 
Then it was literally, not metaphorically, carte 
blanche, at least so it got to the ears of society. 
She took a sheet of note-paper, wrote the date 
at the top, added, “ I make my début in No- 
vember,” signed her name at the extreme end 
of the sheet, addressed it to her dressmaker in 
Paris, and sent it. 

It was said that in her dresses the very hand- 
somest silks were used for linings, and that real 
lace was used where others put imitation,— 
around the bottoms of the skirts, for instance,— 
and silk ribbons of the best quality served the 
purposes of ordinary tapes; and sometimes the 
buttons were of real gold and silver, sometimes 
set with precious stones. Not that she ordered 
these particulars, but the dressmakers, when 
given carte blanche by those who do not con- 
descend to details, so soon ‘exhaust the outside 
limits of garments that perforce they take to 
plastering them inside with gold, so to speak, 
and, when the bill goes in, they depend upon 
the furnishings to carry out a certain amount 
of the contract in justifying the price. And it 
was said that these costly dresses, after being 
worn once or twice, were cast aside, thrown 
upon the floor, given to the negroes— anything 
to get them out of sight. Not an inch of the 
real lace, not one of the jeweled buttons, not 
a scrap of ribbon, was ripped offto save. And it 
was said that if she wanted to romp with her 
dogs in all her finery, she did it; she was known 
to have ridden horseback one moonlight night 
all around the plantation in a white silk dinner- 
dress flounced with Alengon. And at night, 
when she came from the balls, tired, tired to 
death as only balls can render one, she would 
throw herself down upon her bed in her tulle 
skirts,— on top, or not, of the exquisite flowers ; 
she did not care,— and make her maid undress 
her in that position ; often having her bodices 
cut off her, because she was too tired to turn 
over and have them unlaced. 

That she was admired, raved about, loved 
even, goes without saying. After the first 
month she held the refusal of half the beaux 
of New Orleans. Men did absurd, undignified, 
preposterous things for her; and she? Love ? 
Marry? The idea never occurred to her. She 
treated the most exquisite of her pretenders 
no better than she treated her Paris gowns, for 
the matter of that. She could not even bring 
herself to listen to a proposal patiently ; whist- 
ling to her dogs, in the middle of the most ar- 
dent protestations, or jumping up and walking 
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away with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
“ Bah!” 

Well! Every one knows what happened 
after ’59. There is no need to repeat. The 
history of one is the history of all. But there 
was this difference—for there is every shade 
of difference in misfortune, as there is every 
shade of resemblance in happiness. Mortemart 
des Islets went off to fight. That was natural; 
his family had been doing that, he thought, or 
said, ever since Charlemagne. Just as naturally . 
he was killed in the first engagement. They, his 
family, were always among the first killed ; so 
much so that it began to be considered assas- 
sination to fight a duel with any of them. All 
that was in the ordinary course of events. One 
difference in their misfortunes lay in that after 
the city was captured, their plantation, so near, 
convenient, and rich in all kinds of provisions, 
was selected to receive a contingent of troops— 
a colored company. If it had been a colored 
company raised in Louisiana it might have been 
different ; but these negroes mixed with the ne- 
groes in the neighborhood,—and negroes are 
no better than whites, for the proportion of 
good and bad among them,—and the officers 
were always off duty when they should have 
been on, and on when they should have been off. 

One night the dwelling caught fire. There 
was an immediate rush to save the ladies. Oh, 
there was no hesitation about that! They were 
seized in their beds, and carried out in the very 
arms of their enemies; carried away off to the 
sugar-house, and deposited there. No danger 
of their doing anything but keep very quiet 
and still in their chemises de nuit, and their 
one sheet apiece, which was about all that was 
saved from the conflagration — that is, forthem. 
But it must be remembered that this is all hear- 
say. Whenone has not been present, one knows 
nothing of one’s own knowledge ; one can only 
repeat. It has been repeated, however, that 
alth@@gh the house was burned to the ground, 
and everything in it destroyed, wherever, for 
a year afterward, a man of that company or 
of that neighborhood was found, there could 
have been found also, without search-warrant, 
property that had belonged to the Des Islets. 
That is the story; and it is believed or not, 
exactly according to prejudice. 

How the ladies ever got out of the sugar- 
house, history does not relate; nor what they 
did. It was not a time for sociability either 
personal or epistolary. At one offensive word 
your letter, and you, very likely, examined ; 
and Ship Island for a hotel, with soldiers for 
hostesses! Madame Des Islets died very soon 
after the accident —of rage they say; and that 
was about all the public knew. 

Indeed, at that time the society of New 
Orleans had other things to think about than 
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CHAMPIGNY.,. 


the fate of the Des Islets. As for la grande demoi- 
selle, she had prepared for her own oblivion in 
the hearts of herfemale friends. And the gentle- 
men,—her preux chevaliers,—they were burn- 
ing with other passions than those which had 
driven them to her knees, encountering a little 
more serious response than “ bahs” and shrugs. 


And, after all, a woman seems the quickest thing 
forgotten when once the important affairs of 
‘life come to men for consideration. 

It might have been ten years according to 
some calculations, or ten eternities,—the heart 
and the almanac never agree about time,— 
but one morning old Champigny (they used 
to call him Champignon) was walking along 
his levee front, calculating how soon the 
water would come over, and drown him out, 
as the Louisianians say. It was before a seven- 
o’clock breakfast, cold, wet, rainy, and dis- 
couraging. The road was knee-deep in mud, 
and so broken up with hauling, that it was 
like walking upon waves to get over it. A 
shower poured down. Old Champigny was 
hurrying in when he saw a figure approaching. 
He had to stop to look at it, for it was worth 
while. The head was hidden by a green barege 
veil, which the showers had plentifully be- 
sprinkled with dew; a tall, thin figure. Figure! 
No; not even so could it be called a figure: 
straight up and down, like a finger or a post; 
high-shouldered, and a step—a step likea plow- 
man’s. No umbrella; no—nothing more, in 
fact. It does not sound so peculiar as when first 
related —something must be forgotten. The 
feet—oh, yes, the feet—they were like waffle- 
irons, or frying-pans, or anything of that shape. 

Old Champigny did not care for women— 
he never had; they simply did not exist for him 


in the order of nature. He had been 
married once, it is true, about a half cen- 
tury before; but that was not reckoned 
against the existence of his prejudice, 
because he was cé/ibataire to his finger- 
tips, as any one could see, a mile away. 

But that woman in/rigué’d him. 
Hehad noservantto inquire from. He 
performed all of his own domestic work 
in the wretched little cabin that replaced 
his old home. For Champigny also 
belonged to the great majority of the 
nouveaux pauvres. He went out into the 
rice-field, where were one or two hands 
that worked on shares with him, and he 
asked them. They knew immediately; 
there is nothing connected with the par- 
ish that a field-hand does not know at 
? once. She was the teacher of the colored 
public school some three or four miles 
away. “Ah,” thought Champigny, 
“some Northern lady on a mission.” He 
watched to see her return in the even- 
ing, which she did, of course; in a blinding rain. 
Imagine the green barege veil then; for it re- 

mained always down over her face. 

Old Champigny could not get over it that 
he had never seen her before. But he must 
have seen her, and, with his abstraction and old 
age, not have noticed her, for he found out from 
the negroes that she had been teaching four or 
five years there. And he found out also— how, 
is not important—that she was Idalie Sainte 
Foy Mortemart des Islets. Za grande demoiselle! 
He had never known her in the old days, owing 
to his uncomplimentary attitude toward wo- 
men, but he knew of her, of course, and of her 
family. It should have been said that his plan- 
tation was about fifty miles higher up the river, 
and on the opposite bank to Reine Sainte Foy. 
It seemed terrible. The old gentleman had 
had reverses of his own, which would bear the 
telling, but nothing was more shocking to him 
than this—that Idalie Sainte Foy Mortemart 
des Islets should be teaching a colored public 
school for—it makes one blush to name it — 
seven dollars andahalfamonth. Forsevendol- 
lars and a half a month to teach a set of — well! 
He found out where she lived, a little cabin— 
not so much worse than his own, for that mat- 
ter—in the corner of a field; no companion, no 
servant, nothing but food and shelter. Her 
clothes have been described. 

Only the good God himself knows what 
passed in Champigny’s mind on the subject. 
We know only the results. He went and mar- 
ried Ja grande demoisellee How? Only the 
good God knows that too. Every first of the 
month, when he goes to the city to buy pro- 
visions, he takes her with him — in fact, he takes 
her everywhere with him. 
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Passengers on the railroad know them well, 
and they always have a chance to see her face. 
When she passes her old plantation Za grande 
demoiselle always lifts her veil for one instant — 
the inevitable green barege veil. What a face! 
Thin, long, sallow, petrified! And the neck! 
If she would only tie something around the 
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neck! And her plain, coarse cottonade gown! 
The negro women about her were better dressed 
than she. 

Poor old Champignon! It was not an act 
of charity to himself, no doubt cross and dis- 
agreeable, besides being ugly. And as for love, 
gratitude ! 

Grace King. 
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THE GREAT WALL. 


EW relics remain in the great em- 
pire of China in evidence of an 
antiquity of race or culture of 
six thousand years. Tradition 
fixes the date of its foundation 
in the year B. C. 3322. 

We know that many centuries are required 
for the development of a language, and the 
ancient literature of China is alone evidence 
of a long period of culture preceding it. But 


1 The pictures of this article and the following were 
drawn from photographs made by Romyn Hitchcock. 


there are no great monuments in existence, no 
treasures of archzology buried and preserved 
in the rich alluvium of the plains, or on the 
line of earliest migration in the loess of Shensi 
and Mongolia, which antedate the written litera- 
ture. Time and floods, changing seasons, fire 
and devastating war, have done their work well 
in the empire. 

An ancient feudalism has left its vestiges in 
the walls and ramparts of ruined cities scat- 
tered over the land. These are found far north 
of the Chinese boundary. I have seen them 
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even in the interior of Eastern Siberia,where the 
original wall thrown up by the Chinese serves 
as the rampart of a Russian military town. In 
early times, no doubt, such walls were built 
by feudal chieftains or princes; but later, and 
at the present day, they are for the defense of 
cities under government control. The great 
cities Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Canton, and a host of others familiar to our 
ears, are thus protected. 

The examination and identification of such 
ruins will reveal many interesting facts con- 
cerning the march of conquest and civilization 
in eastern Asia. Already they have yielded 
some facts to the historian. One of the latest 
discoveries in this connection is the site of the 
famed city of Karakorum, south of Urga, which 
was the capital of the great Genghis Khan 
when the Mongol power was at its zenith, 
having under its rule the largest empire the 
world has ever known. 
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than any of these, the very existence of which, 
however, has recently been denied. It is strange 
that the only work of man of sufficient magni- 
tude to arrest attention in a hasty survey of 
the earth’s surface should be represented as a 
creation of fancy. 

The Great Wall dates from the reign of Chi 
Hwangti, the first emperor of the Tsin family. 
It was begun B. c. 214, and finished in ten years, 
under the first Han emperor. Some portions, 
built by the northern feudal chieftains, already 
existed, and the idea of connecting them oc- 
curred to the emperor, who, during his brief 
occupancy of the throne, made himself odious 
to the scholars by burning the books and rec- 
ords, in order that the written history of China 
might begin with his ambitious reign. 

The Great Wall is approximately 1500 miles 
in length. Its dimensions vary in different parts, 
but at the part usually visited it is from 15 to 
30 feet in height, 25 feet wide at the base, and 15 





A CARAVAN OUTSIDE THE WALLS OF 


The walled cities in China close their gates 
at evening now as they have for centuries. 
Nothing changes in China save through neglect 
and decay. So, at Peking, every evening from 
half-past five until six o’clock, there is an end- 
less stream of carts and mules and donkeys 
pouring through the principal gates to get 
within or without the gates before they close. 

It is not of the city walls that I am now to 
write; for, although they are high and strong 
and massive, there is a far greater structure 
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feet at the top, exclusive of the square-towered 
bastions, which project on the Mongolian side. 
It is much inferior in size to the wall of Peking. 

In some remote parts the wall is a mere 
earth or stone embankment, but elsewhere it is 
faced on both sides with solid stone and brick 
masonry, the middle filled in with earth and 
stone, on top of which a pavement of large 
square bricks is laid. Wherever the wall makes 
steep ascents these bricks are laid in steps. The 
lower part is built of huge granite blocks well 
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fitted together with mortar, the parapet of large 
burnt bricks of a grayish-blue color, about fifteen 
inches in length by eight in width and four in 
thickness. No structure of brick and mortar 
could endure thesevere frosts and changing sea- 
sons of that region for two thousand years. The 
ancient wall isinruins, The parts that are well 
preserved are not more than four or five hun- 
dred years old. These have been twice rebuilt. 
In the seventh century 1,800,000 men were 
ordered to rebuild the portion extending from 
the Nankow Pass, northwest of Peking, to 
Tatung-foo in Shansi. About the same time 
200,000 men renewed another portion between 
Yiilin and Shan Hai Kuan. That portion most 
frequently visited by travelers, which crosses the 
Nankow Pass, is an offshoot from the old wall, 
known as the inner wall, and was first built 
about twelve hundred years ago; but the wall 
now existing there dates from the time of the 
Mings, hence it is only four hundred years old. 

This is the wall represented in the illustra- 
tions, which are from photographs taken at 
the Pataling or Chatow gate. This impor- 
tant gate is two thousand feet above the sea- 
level, at the head of the Nankow Pass, forty 
miles from Peking. The line of demarcation 
between the granite masonry and the brick is 
clearly shown in the view of the outer gateway. 

Access to the top of the wall is by means 
of broad, inclined planes running up from the 
ground on the Chinese side; also by wide 
VoL. XLV.— 44. 











THE PATALING GATE. 


stairways within the wall itself leading up from 
openings in the side. In the view of the gate 
one of these inclined planes is shown, and in 
the general view of the wall the opening to one 
of the stairways is to be seen just beyond the 
second tower. Through the arch of the gate 
we have the first glimpse of the barren wastes 
of Mongolia. The gate dates from the fifteenth 
century. 

Formerly the Nankow Pass was the great 
commercial highway to and from Mongolia. 
It was then an excellent stone road, laid with 
great blocks of granite, or cut into the rocky 
hills, over which carts could travel. It is now 
a rough and almost dangerous path, where 
carts do not .attempt to pass; the merchan- 
dise is still transported on pack-animals,— 
ponies, mules, donkeys, and camels,—and of 
these there is an endless succession of cara- 
vans from dawn till sunset. The hardy Mon- 
gols, men and women, with darkened and 
weather-wrinkled visage, sway easily to the 
long strides of their camels, and look upon for- 
eigners with not unfriendly curiosity. They 
bring furs, and camel’s hair, and wool, and 
droves of ponies, sheep, and mules. At Peking 
they go to the Mongol camp near the British 
Legation, where they dispose of their goods, 
carrying home in return, besides other products, 
fine silks, rich in color and gorgeous gold or 
silver brocades, such as are specially made in 
China for this northern trade. Through this gate 
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pass also most of the leaf and brick teas which 
are sent overland from Tientsin, via Kiachta, 
to Siberia and Russia. The total of this trade 
amounts to about 50,000,000 pounds a year. 
One may see these great tea-caravans at 
Peking in the early morning passing through 
the gates, or just without the city walls, where 
the patient and wise-looking camels love to 
rest in the soft, impalpable dust which rises in 
a cloud with every footfall and with every gust. 
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the foot-hills of the Nan Shan range. However 
we may regard it, whether as a grand concep- 
tion for the defense of an empire, as an engi- 
neering feat, or merely as a result of the 
persistent application of human labor, it is 
a stupendous work. No achievement of the 
present time compares with it in magnitude. 
But it has outlived its usefulness. The pow- 
erful Tartar and Mongol hordes, whose sudden 
raids and invasions it was built to resist, are no 
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IN THE NANKOW PASS. 


The scenery from the Great Wall is very 
fine. The wall is here a dividing line between 
the high, rugged hills of China, which tower 
above us on the one hand, and the great sandy 
plains of Mongolia on the other, with dim 
mountain-summits beyond in the far distance. 
Over these barren, rocky spurs and acclivities, 
ascending to their very summits, winding about 
in irregular curves and zigzags, its serried battle- 
ments clear-cut against the sky on the topmost 
ridges, descending into dark gullies to appear 
again rising on the other side, the endless line 
of massive stone and brick runs on and on 
until lost to sight behind the farthest range. 
And so it goes for miles and miles, eastward 
to the Pechili Gulf, and westward, mostly in two 
great, rambling lines, along the border of the 
Gobi Desert and Kansu, until it ends among 





more to be feared. The great Genghis and 
Kublai could not lead their people to gory 
conquest now as they did centuries ago. The 
Chinese civilization has endured, while the 
once conquering Mongols, the people who in 
their brightest days established an empire from 
the Black Sea to the China coast, and a court 
at Peking of such luxury and splendor as 
Marco Polo described, are now doomed to 
pass away, leaving nothing behind them but 
the traditions, and records, and ruins of a bril- 
liant past. The wall stands as a sharp line of 
division between the tribes of the north and 
the Chinese. The latter, though repeatedly 
subdued, and forced to bear a foreign yoke, 
have shown an irrepressible vitality to rise like 
a phenix, and to reassert their supremacy and 
the superiority of their civilization. 

















The Chinese to-day are under an alien dy- 
nasty, which is no longer powerful, and not 
more loved by the people than when it first 
usurped the Dragon Throne. The Manchus 
may yet be driven back to their former home 
beyond the wall, to make way for a ruler of 
Chinese birth. Such is the dream of the Chi- 
nese people, and it may yet be realized. 

The gate at Shan Hai Kuan, the eastern 
terminus of the Great Wall, has been an im- 
portant point in Chinese history. Well de- 
fended, it is almost impregnable. In the time 
of the Mings, only strategy, or the unfaithful- 
ness of its defenders, could give admittance 
to the invading hordes from the north. The 
brightness of the Mings rapidly declined, and 
the dynasty came to a bitter end under the 
irresolute and weak Tienchi, who, while nomi- 
nally emperor at Peking, allowed the actual au- 
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of all, and the heart of the Central Palace was 
sad and consumed with jealousy. So she 
caused a search to be made for the most beau- 
tiful young woman in the land, and brought 
her into the palace where the fickle emperor 
might see her, thinking thus to distract his 
thoughts from the Western Palace and the 
more favored rival there. Yuenyuen was the 
name of this beautiful girl, who was destined 
to become the Helen of China. But when the 
emperor saw her he spoke not a word, be- 
ing engrossed in the more serious ‘affairs of 
empire, and the nicely laid plan failed. Yuen- 
yuen was therefore sold to a count, who prized 
herforherbeauty. About this timea young and 
brave general named Sangwei was about to pro- 
ceed to Shan Hai Kuan to take command of 
the forces there and repel the Manchu invasion. 
Sangwei was then in the highest favor. Seeing 
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thority to fall into the hands of the eunuchs, 
led by the unscrupulous Wei. The Manchus 
were growing in power and boldness. Crossing 
the Liao from the eastward, they attacked and 
captured all the Chinese fortified cities be- 
tween Kwangning and Ningyuen, driving the 
Chinese army and a million fugitives within the 
wall at Shan Hai Kuan. Within that barrier 
they were safe. This was early in the seven- 
teenth century. But a little later even this great 
stronghold was given up, and the Manchu dy- 
nasty was established in China, because a great 
warrior loved a beautiful woman. 

As a true Chinese love-story, the tale is worth 
telling. The emperor at Peking had three em- 
presses, dwelling in three distinct palaces. The 
principal empress lived in the Central Palace, 
the second in the Eastern, and the third in the 
Western Palace. The third was the most favored 


Yuenyuen at a feast given by the count, he fell 
in love with her instantly, and desired to make 
her his wife. But the count refused to part with 
her, and Sangwei left in sadness. Afterward the 
count, regarding the high and influential posi- 
tion of Sangwei, thought better of his decision, 
and sent the girl to the house of Sangwei’s 
father. Sangweihad already left the capital, but 
on hearing of this he sent the count a thousand 
dollars as an expression of his gratitude. 
While he was defending the border in the 
East, a famous robber chief named Li Dsuch- 
ung, at the head of a large army, laid siege to 
Peking and finally captured the city. Sangwei’s 
father was made prisoner, and was commanded 
to write a letter to his son, ordering him to 
submit to the robber chief to save his father’s 
life. This, in accordance with Chinese teach- 
ing, as a dutiful son Sangwei was bound to 
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do; but just at the critical moment he learned 
that a robber had taken Yuenyuen. He was 
so enraged at this, that he renounced his father, 
resented the advances of the self-styled em- 
peror, and wrote a most remarkable letter to 
the Manchus, inviting them to join with him 
in rescuing the Chinese throne from the bold 
usurper. It was an alliance with the enemies 
of his people; but he knew that he could not 
alone defeat Dsuchung and also keep the 
Manchus out of the country. It was virtually 
a surrender of the Dragon Throne by the only 
Chinese general who was powerful enough to 
protect it. Dsuchung, knowing nothing of the 
alliance, marched against Sangwei, and a battle 
was fought at Shan Hai Kuan. The sudden 
and unexpected accession of the fresh Manchu 
army at a critical moment in the battle resulted 
in a complete victory for the allies. Dsuchung 
was panic-stricken, and fled with his entire rob- 
ber army to Peking. There they gathered all 
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Wi INTER had fairly set in before 

we were able to set out on our 
long-projected trip to the 
Great Wall, and our friends 
predicted an unpleasant jour- 
ney. Down in the plains the 
rs blew with sufficient keenness to freeze 
the very marrow in one’s bones, and we were 
bound for the plateau of 4000 feet altitude 
which stretches from the Mongolian frontier 
to the confines of Siberia. 

“We” were an American scientist, a Prus- 
sian, the nephew of a famous statesman, and 
an Englishman who may be identified as the 
writer. Ah Tien was the name of the particular 
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the valuables they could hastily lay hands upon, 
placed them in carts, and continued their flight, 
closely pursued by Sangwei. Dsuchung be- 
headed Sangwei’s father and all his family, but 
when he was about to kill Yuenyuen to com- 
plete his revenge, she said: “ You had better 
not. If you kill me, he will pursue you with 
still greater fury.” She was spared; and one 
day the lovers met on the river-bank near 
Kiang-chow, where they were married, and the 
robbers had a few days’ respite from pursuit. 

Thus the Manchus were enabled to pass the 
Great Wall at the eastern end, where Sangwei 
could have guarded the pass indefinitely ; and 
perhaps, had it not been for the alliance pro- 
posed by him, the Manchus would never have 
conquered China. The battle of Shan Hai Kuan 
gave the Chinese general a bride and the Man- 
chusa dynasty which they have held for two cen- 
turies. Upon such slender threads do the desti- 
nies of nations hang 

Romyn Hitchcock. 


GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


pagan selected as our traveling majordomo, 
and he brought with him as lieutenant and 
groom one Sung Tai, who also professed to be 
cunning in cookery. Two carts (engaged only 
so far as the entrance to the Nankow Pass) of 
the approved springless pattern, each driven by 
carters whose outward appearance was a pre- 
ternatural combination of thick wadding and 
rags, brought up the rear of our procession as, 
mounted on hardy Tartar ponies, we defiled 
through one of the northern gates of Peking. 

Thanks to the loitering proclivities of our 
carters, it was quite dark as we ambled up the 
principal street of Chang-ping-chow, a walled 
city, distant 70 4, or nearly 24 miles, from the 
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capital. At two or three inns we were bluntly 
refused admittance, with the observation that 
they never harbored “foreign devils”; at 
others we were told that every room was en- 
gaged; so more than an hour was consumed 
in the search for shelter. At length we found 
a willing host, and right glad were we to throw 
ourselves upon the ang, or stone bed, which 
occupied one half of the apartment assigned 
to us, while preparations were in progress for 
dinner by our dusty but indefatigable servants. 
Imagine for the average Chinese inn a court- 
yard about a hundred feet square, one side or 
end of whichis occupied by horse-stalls, numer- 
ous feeding-troughs being scattered over the 
vacant area, each with its full complement of 
animals tethered thereto, and with the re- 
maining three sides lined with long barn-like 
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terminating in a flue of eccentric convolutions. 
Our first proceeding was to draw the charcoal 
fuel and order millet-stalks instead—to the 
unconcealed amusement of our free-and-easy 
waiters ; for we were, of course, half blinded by 
the dense smoke created. In spite of the dis- 
comfort, however, we were too sensible of the 
necessity for warmth to forsake our den, and 
contrived to make a substantial meal, smoke 
notwithstanding; and afterashort pipe we went 
tosleep. Not for long, however. The.inn yard, 
as I have hinted, contained an extensive as- 
sortment of beasts, the least objectionable being 
those of mulish breed. Donkeys of consider- 
able vocal power soon commenced a concert, 
in which the numerous watch-dog curs to be 
found at every Chinese inn joined. Presently 
a yet more agonizing sound increased the din, 
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SOME OF THE STONE ANIMALS. 


buildings subdivided into numerousrooms gen- 
erally connecting in pairs. The rooms are usu- 
ally some eight feet square, with mud floors (one 
half of which, as already observed, is filled by 
theinevitable Zang), and with windows in which 
paper does duty for glass, and so constructed as 
to admit the greatest number of cross-drafts 
producible in any rectilineal inclosure. A sin- 
gle chair and a small table take brevet rank 
as furniture in the more pretentious establish- 
ments, and clean matting covers the warm but 
dirty felt overlying the 4ang. This latter in- 
stitution — for the Zang is to be found in every 
Chinese sleeping-room north of the Yang-tze- 
keang —is a sort of brick dais built into the end 
and side walls, and generally some six feet 
in width. Internally it consists of a fireplace 





rising, as we afterward found, from a group of 
camels. Little rousing was necessary, there- 
fore, when the uncertain gleams of early dawn 
struggled through the paper-lined windows. 
Breakfast was despatched, and the bill paid — 
the process involving an animated discussion 
between our majordomo and the landlord, 
who charged us only three hundred per cent. 
additional. Upon learning that we were offi- 
cial travelers, however, he abated his demand, 
and we settled matters upon a mutually satis- 
factory basis of only fifty per cent. advance 
upon current rates. 

Despatching our baggage to Nankow, there 
to await our arrival in the afternoon, we started 
with Sung Tai for the Ming tombs, or Shih-san- 
ling, where lie entombed those emperors of the 
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dynasty who reigned subsequently to the re- 
moval of the court to the present capital. The 
road thither was chiefly remarkable as being 
more unlike a road than any portion of the 
neighborhood we had yet traversed. It was 
wide enough, and obviously was a practicable 
route, but was of such curious irregularity as 
to surface that we seriously debated whether 
we had not better dismount and walk by way 
of saving time. At length we came to the 
“tombs,” or rather the avenue fronting them. 
No inclosures mark the limits of this approach, 
the entrance being through a “memorial arch” 
standing in solitary ugliness upon the lonely 
plain. More rough ground and two more 
arches, similar to the first, are passed at inter- 
vals of about an eighth of a mile. Their con- 
nection with each other is not very clear to 
the uninformed stranger until, after clearing 
the third, he comes to the avenue proper, about 
two thirds of a mile long, and grotesquely gar- 
nished with colossal stone statues on either side, 
fifty yards distant from one another. The ob- 
jects these represent are supposed to be as fol- 
lows: Six men, either kings or priests; two 
horses, two griffins, two elephants, two camels, 
and four lions. The elephants and camels were 
clear enough, though the hind joints of the 
former were chiseled in a manner which bade 
defiance to anatomical truth. Our ponies shied 
at the hideous monsters intended for horses, so 
that it is possible we mistook the sculptor’s in- 
tention. It was quite useless to question the 
janitors of the tombs: they “did n’t know” 
anything, in orthodox Chinese style; so we 
“guessed” our way along. The tombs proper 
consist of a series of mounds surmounted by 
buildings, the finest and most celebrated being 
that of Tsu-wen or Yen-wang—the prince of 
Yen. The tablet, or shrine, dedicated to his 
memory is in the center of an immense hall, 
one of the finest, if not the most imposing, in 
China. The greater part of the afternoon was 
consumed in our ride to Nankow (the city of 
the Southern Pass), where the luggage and pro- 
visions had arrived in safety. The inn chiefly 
affected by foreigners lies just within the walls, 
and we found the attendants civil and handy. 
No attempt was made to suffocate us with 
charcoal, and the first demand for payment 
exceeded the proper price by about thirty per 
cent only. ' 

It wasnecessary to rise next morning betimes, 
for the “ pass,” beginning almost at the inn door, 
had so evil a repute that, although but 45 % 
(15 miles) in length, the best part of the day, 
we were assured, would be consumed in over- 
coming its rugged difficulties. We found that 
rumor had not exaggerated it. Imagine the 
whole of Broadway, widened to four times its 
present width, torn up and the stones scattered 
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over the uneven surface thus exposed. Next 
take the unhewn blocks of stone from fifty quar- 
ries, and strew them closely over the rough sub- 
stratum. Upon these pitch a few hundred 
boulders of various sizes—say from that of a 
house to that of a hogshead. Sufficient water 
to show ice in the interstices, and a decent fall 
of snow to whiten exposed surfaces, will com- 
plete a tolerable imitation of the road. But to 
render the resemblance perfect, suppose this 
road to be inclosed on either side by precipi- 
tous rocks some 600 feet in height, and running 
up an average grade of 300 feet to the mile— 
and you have the Nankow Pass before you. 
In many places, of course, it is both wider and 
narrower than the measurements given ; nor is 
the grade uniform, being in places painfully 
steep. No words, however, can do justice to 
the magnificent scenery amid which the traveler 
journeys, as he (or rather his pony) painfully 
picks his way over the rocky debris. Despite 
all the difficulties to be encountered, wheeled 
vehicles at times leave Nankow for Chatow, 
the first town beyond the inner Great Wall; 
but in such cases the cart is slung between two 
mules or camels, and its detached wheels are 
lashed on either side of another. 

The popular idea regarding “the ship of 
the desert” is completely at fault if applied 
to the camels of Mongolia and Pechili. Ju- 
venile natural histories talk of the soft padded 
foot for which this animal is so distinguished, 
as if a “sandy bottom” were the only surface 
upon which he could walk with comfort. But 
the greater part of all mercantile transport in 
North China is performed by camels, and, ex- 
ceptin the immediate neighborhood of Peking, 
sand is an unknown luxury to this much-en- 
during beast. How vast is the number of cam- 
els thus employed may be guessed from the 
fact that during our day’s journey we passed 
more than eight hundred wending their dila- 
tory way from the Tatar steppes to the plains of 
Chi-li. They chiefly carried soda-soap, a kind 
of animal alkali or lye found on the borders 
of Mongolia, and cut into blocks each weigh- 
ing about 260 pounds. At no time is the camel 
a prepossessing object. But here nature pro- 
vides him with so shaggy a covering that his 
ungainly form becomes even more hideous. 
Camel’s wool, by the way, used for padding 
clothes, is an article of considerable traffic 
hereabouts, and, when spring zephyrs take the 
place of winter blasts, the herdsmen of the 
plateau shear their camels by a process which 
preserves the merit of extreme simplicity, pull- | 
ing out by hand whatever has not been shed 
naturally. Many animals are kept for the sole 
purpose of yielding wool, but the amount ob- 
tainable from eachis singularly disproportioned 
to the huge bulk of its producer. A heavy 




















fleece taken from a full-grown camel will sel- 
dom average over 7 pounds, while eight dol- 
lars is a high price for the picul of 133 pounds. 

As we completed the first five miles the 
road narrowed a little, and we caught sight 
of a wall—not a very high wall, but evidently 
of no recent build—that is called the inner 
Great Wall. The native name, now applied 
indiscriminately to both walls, is Wan-li-chang- 
chéng, 7. ¢., ten-thousand-li-long wall, which, 
if literally correct, would, at three % to the 
mile, make it over three thousand miles in 
length. As wan is, however, frequently applied 
in the sense of our word myriad,—an indefi- 
nitely large number,—it is probably thus in- 
tended here. The average height of this inner 
wall is about 32 feet, decreasing in places, such 
as when fronting a steep precipice, to 10 feet or 
less. Its width is about 15 feet. The portions 
running up the steeper ascents of the hills are 
not, as in other places, crenelated, but are built 
in steps. Up almost perpendicular precipices 
on our left it wound its sinuous way, descend- 
ing on our right hand into the pass, and anon 
climbing the opposite hills with a rugged scorn 
of the ordinary necessities of foundation and 
grade which betrayed the iron despotism that 
gave it birth, The material used varies ac- 
cording to the prevailing geological foundation, 
limestone alternating with granite. The para- 
pet is of brick throughout. 

A gateway, from which the gates disappeared 
a few centuries ago, allowed us to pass this 
once formidable obstruction to the cavalry of 
the Tartar steppes, and a slightly better piece 
of paved road relieved us of that painful atten- 
tion to our ponies’ paces which had become 
unpleasantly necessary. As we rode through, 
the Prussian called our attention to a Chinese 
inscription on the side walls, and looking atten- 
tively we saw that others in different characters 
were also visible. We had less difficulty in recog- 
nizing the famous legends of the Kin-yung-kuan 
Pass, containing, among other things, the only 
known specimen of a long-lost language and 
writing in existence, and one of the most re- 
markable inscriptions in the world, scarcely 
yielding in philological interest to the celebrated 
stone writings discovered near Mount Sinai. 

As we again emerged upon a rough portion 
of the pass, the wind, from which we had 
hitherto been protected, met us in icy gusts 
which chilled the very marrow in our bones. 
And yet we were well wrapped up. Profiting 
by the experience of others, we had purchased 
rabbit-skin boots to draw over our riding-boots, 
and Mongolian head-coverings in which our 
heads were completely enveloped, giving us 
no small resemblance to old women in mob 
caps with fur linings. Gauze spectacles pro- 
tected our eyes against the snow-glare, and 
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the thickest of greatcoats, supplemented by 
serviceable blankets, seemed to promise pro- 
tection against all the winds that could blow. 
But we shivered and shook in the face of this 
chilling blast till the very ponies seemed to 
share our misery. Yet the Mongolians whom 
we met upon the road seemed to suffer no incon- 
venience from the cold. Perhaps their never- 
washed skins were impervious to temperature, 
as their sheepskin garments, warm as they 
undoubtedly were, seemed even less efficient as 
protectors than our own foreign-mnade clothes. 

We rode into Chatow as tired, cold, and 
hungry a party as had ever visited that ex- 
ceedingly primitive-looking city. Most of the 
inns thereabouts are kept by Mohammedans, 
whose sole distinguishing mark is a peculiar 
cap which the sect affects. We found them 
extremely courteous. They claimed a mutual 
interest in the worship of Allah: chiefly, as it 
appeared, because we denied any belief in the 
Chinese pantheon. If a man was neither Bud- 
dhist, Taoist, nor Confucianist, he must, argued 
they, be Mohammedan. We were too cold and 
too hungry, to say nothing of too hurried, to 
undeceive them. A singular custom, by the 
way, exists of making one’s self known as a 
Mohammedan in this region. The forefinger 
of the right hand is held out, the thumb and 
remaining fingers being closed onthe palm. We 
could not ascertain the reason of this custom, 
which does not, so far as I am aware, exist out 
of China, 

Twenty-five /, or a trifle more than eight 
miles, more brought us to Yiilin. Our inde- 
fatigable majordomo, Ah Tien, having ridden 
on ahead to secure quarters, we were exempt 
from the nuisance of seeking a resting-place. 
The landlord’s face positively glowed with 
pleasure as we entered the gate of his “ in- 
significant hovel,” for so “the pride that apes 
humility” requires a well-bred Chinaman to 
designate his house, however grand its appear- 
ance. He was delighted at the advent of “our 
excellencies” ; what might be our “honorable 
nations”? etc. Each fresh burst of civility of 
course meant an additional roll of cash for our 
lodging-money. Secure, however, in the ex- 
perience of the veteran Ah Tien, who never 
cheated us of more than twenty-five per cent. 
himself, and would argue for an entire daysooner 
than allow any one else to cheat us of a cash 
upon which he did not receive his due proportion 
of “squeeze,” we took it all very calmly. From 
snatches of the conversation which reached us 
as we breakfasted next morning, we were made 
fully aware that a change had come o’er the 
spirit of the landlord’s dream. “ Excellencies” 
had become transformed into “foreign devils” 
in his vocabulary, and numerous other epithets 
of a similarly derogatory nature abounded in 
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his speech. But the discussion ended at last as 
it had always done before, and we got off with 
the usual fifty per cent. extra —twenty-five to 
the host, and twenty-five to the ingenuous Ah 
Tien. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
former wished “our excellencies” every bless- 
ing in the most punctilious manner as we rode 
out of the inn yard. 

Our first stage that day was to Huei-lai- 
hsien, a distance of eight miles. Resting for a 
short period, we pushed on five miles further 
to Lang-shan, the road throughout being very 
good. While we were lunching upon the con- 
tents of a sardine-tin, a Mongolian mandarin 
put his head im at the door. As he seemed dis- 
posed to be rude, we simply looked at him. In 
no way discomposed, he gravely stalked in, 
and seated himself on the fang beside us. 

“Where are you going ?” 

This, though a common greeting in Mon- 
golian, was scarcely polite in Chinese. So we 
replied by asking him in a formal manner “his 
honorable name.” He took the hint, and re- 
plied in the customary form : 

“ My insignificant name is Noor-pu.” 

A very pleasant chat in Chinese ensued. 
“What were you drinking when I entered ?” 
he said at length, when our countries, ages, 
conditions, and intentions had been fully dis- 
cussed. 

“ That was brandy.” 
“ Po-lan-ti. What’s that ? May I taste it?” 
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A very small modicum remained, but we 
yielded it up to the man who had never seen 
brandy. He swallowed it composedly, and 
kept possession of the bottle. Presently he 
heldit up. “ Doyou want this—very much?” 

“No; you can have it. What do you want 
it for?” 

“ Oh, I'll offer it to Fo [Buddha] on our 
oboe [cross-road altar].” 

“ But what will Fo want with that ?” 

“Tt ’s something new, and better than any- 
thing I can spare.” Noor-pu next asked fora 
cigar, and, by way of recompensing our gene- 
rosity, produced from the depths of a greasy 
wallet sundry pieces of what he called camel’s- 
milk cheese, but which the most artful exam- 
ination failed to convince us was anything else 
than moldy limestone. However, we accepted 
it with all due gravity, and a very strong con- 
viction that he had the best of the “swap.” 
We parted with amiable expressions on both 
sides, and he gave us a pressing invitation to 
meet him at his home if we happened to pass 
that way — which, considering he lived five 
hundred miles off toward the North Pole, was 
not a very likely event. 

Our afternoon ride led us through the valley 
of the Hun-ho, or river Hun —an alluvial plain 
bounded by lofty hills. We stiffened into the 
saddles so completely that it was impossible to 
dismount without assistance at Hsin-pao-an,so 
that several laughable scenes occurred. An- 














other day in the saddle carried us to Hsuan- 
hua-fu, the road lying for some distance along 
the Yang River, a good-sized stream debouch- 
ing into the Gulf of Pechili, and at this point 
rolling along in considerable volume, only a few 
feet from the bank being frozen. The carbo- 
niferous nature of the neighborhood was evi- 
denced by the numerous outcrops of coal, in 
some cases mined, but more frequently left un- 
touched. The mineral wealth of Chili yet awaits 
the magic touch of Western civilization. 

After passing Hsiang-shui-pu, our midday 
resting-place, we came to a pass of which re- 
port spoke badly, and with perfect reason. Right 
glad were we to reach a short stretch of good 
road which led us up to the gates of Hsuan- 
hua-fu. Learning that the Roman propaganda 
had a mission-station here, we determined to 
pay a visit to the priest in charge next day. The 
good man was delighted to see us, as well he 
might be, not having, as he informed us, seen 
a foreign face for more than six months. It is 
impossible to conceive a more literal banish- 
ment than that voluntarily undergone by these 
zealous emissaries of the Roman Church in 
China. 

The outer wall crosses the pass of Chang- 
chia-kow, and the city of that name, known as 
Kalgan by the Russian traders on the frontier, 
was our destination, which we reached about 
5 Pp. M. on the‘day following. The “ Inn of the 
Four Seas” was well furnished, and the host, 
a Christian convert, did all he could to make 
us comfortable. 

Our first thoughts, as we rose next morning, 
were of the Great Wall. The inn people told us 
that ten minutes would take us to its summit, 
so with a half-witted Chinese boy as guide we 
turned outofthe gate. Leading us down a nar- 
row lane, thence across some open ground, and 
finally up the steep face of a bluff about a hun- 
dred yards, and pointing before him, he said: 
“ There ’s the wall.” It would be affectation to 
deny that our first sight of the renowned struc- 
ture we had come so far to see was disappoint- 
ing. At abouta quarter of a mile’s distance what 
appeared like a not very high stone or earthen 
fence terminated our view, winding from the 
level upon which we stood to the adjoining 
heights on the one side, and on the other de- 
scending to the valley below, where lay the 
town. Meantime we approached the object of 
our curiosity, and candor compels an acknow- 
ledgment that our first impressions of its in- 
significance were exaggerated. The fact was 
that we expected to see a crenelated and bas- 
tioned wall, such as pictures and published ac- 
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counts had depicted and described. Moreover, 
we possessed photographs taken by an artist 
of known ability, which indubitably represented 
a very fine “ wall” of considerable height and 
breadth. How it happened that both the pho- 
tographs and the scene before us equally repre- 
sented portions of the wall will presently appear. 
As we reached the brow of the hill the mystery 
was solved. Looking down into the pass and 
across to the opposite heights, we saw the ver- 
itable wall of our youthful geographies and 
recently purchased photographs. But, as we 
climbed the steep height at our feet, it dwin- 
dled from the massive proportions these pre- 
sented to a sort of stone mound of triangular 
section, about fifteen feet wide at the base, from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet in height, and ter- 
minating at its apex in a single layer of stones 
not more than eight inches in width! The 
material— quartz porphyry —was, however, 
cemented together with chunam in a manner 
sufficiently durable ; for, though here and there 
parts had given way, it had defied the winds 
and weather of more than two thousand years. 
Although by no means coming up to our expec- 
tations,—and we learned that for the greater 
part of its enormous length of fifteen hundred 
miles the structure was, except in those portions 
crossing valleys, much the same as that I am 
describing,—1it was amply sufficient to answer 
the purpose for which it was designed, that of 
preventing the incursions of the Tartar cavalry. 

It was tolerably easy to climb to the top of 
the wall, the plaster with which the stones had 
once been covered having in many places fallen 
off, thus giving convenient footholds. Seated 
upon our venerable elevation, we could mark 
the locations of the watch-towers, of which 
about six once existed to every mile of wall. 
Constructed, however, of earth, in place of 
brick or stone, they had mostly crumbled to 
decay, leaving but a shapeless mound to mark 
where they formerly stood. 

After a few days’ stay we returned as we 
came, and, on reaching the Kin-yung-kuan 
archway, sought to carry out our intention of 
getting a “rubbing” of its interesting inscrip- 
tions. But the fates were adverse. The in- 
scriptions were high enough to reach, but the 
wind was higher, as it rushed down the valley 
with a force that blew paper and blackball 
out of our hands, and whistled through the 
archway like the scream of an angry locomo- 
tive. So our much-hoped-for investigation of 
the Nen-chih alphabet came to nothing, greatly 
to the disappointment of our learned friend in 
Peking. 

NV. B. Dennys. 
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THE 41,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 


By the Author of “ Innocents Abroad,” etc. 


SHEN I was twenty-seven 
years old, I was a mining- 
broker’s clerk in San Fran- 
cisco, and an expert in all 
the details of stock traffic. 
I was alone in the world, 
and had nothing to de- 
' ' pend upon but my wits 
and a clean reputation; but these were setting 
my feet in the road to eventual fortune, and I 
was content with the prospect. 

My time was my own after the afternoon 
board, Saturdays, and I was accustomed to 
put it in on a little sail-boat on the bay. One 
day I ventured too far, and was carried out to 
sea. Just at nightfall, when hope was about 
gone, I was picked up by a small brig which 
was bound for London. It was a long and 
stormy voyage, and they made me work my 
passage without pay, as a common sailor. 
When I stepped ashore in London my clothes 
were ragged and shabby, and I had only a 
dollar in my pocket. This money fed and shel- 
tered me twenty-four hours. During the next 
twenty-four I went without food and shelter. 

About ten o’clock on the following morning, 
seedy and hungry, I was dragging myself along 
Portland Place, when a child that was passing, 
towed by a nursemaid, tossed a luscious big 
pear — minus one bite—into the gutter. I 
stopped, of course, and fastened my desiring 
eye on that muddy treasure. My mouth wa- 
tered for it, my stomach craved it, my whole 
being begged for it. But every time I made a 
move to get it some passing eye detected my 
purpose, and of course I straightened up, then, 
and looked indifferent, and pretended that I 
had n’t been thinking about the pear at all. This 
same thing kept happening and happening, and 
I could n’t get the pear. I was just getting des- 
perate enough to brave all the shame, and to 
seize it, when a window behind me was raised, 
and a gentleman spoke out of it, saying: 

“ Step in here, please.” 

I was admitted by a gorgeous flunkey, and 
shown into a sumptuous room where a couple 
of elderly gentlemen were sitting. They sent 
away the servant,and made me sit down. They 
had just finished their breakfast, and the sight 
of the remains of it almost overpowered me. I 
could hardly keep my wits together in the pres- 
ence of that food, but as I was not asked to 
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sample it, I had to bear my trouble as best I 
could. 

Now, something had been happening there 
a little before, which I did not know anything 
about until a good many days afterward, but 
I will tell you about it‘now. Those two old 
brothers had been having a pretty hot argu- 
ment a couple of days before, and had ended 
by agreeing to decide it by a bet, which is the 
English way of settling everything. 

You will remember that the Bank of Eng- 
land once issued two notes of a million pounds 
each, to be used for a special purpose con- 
nected with some public transaction with a 
foreign country. For some reason or other 
only one of these had been used and canceled ; 
the other still lay in the vaults of the Bank. 
Well, the brothers, chatting along, happened 
to get to wondering what might be the fate of 
a perfectly honest and intelligent stranger who 
should be turned adrift in London without a 
friend, and with no money but that million- 
pound bank-note, and no way to account for 
his being in possession of it. Brother A said 
he would starve to death; Brother B said he 
would n’t. Brother A said he could n’t offer it 
at a bank or anywhere else, because he would 
be arrested on the spot. So they went on 
disputing till Brother B said he would bet 
twenty thousand pounds that the man would 
live thirty days, any way, on that million, and 
keep out of jail, too. Brother A took him up. 
Brother B went down to the Bank and bought 
that note. Just like an Englishman, you see; 
pluck to the backbone. Then he dictated a 
letter, which one of his clerks wrote out in a 
beautiful round hand, and then the two bro- 
thers sat at the window a whole day watching 
for the right man to give it to. 

They saw many honest faces go by that were 
not intelligent enough; many that were intel- 
ligent, but not honest enough; many that were 
both, but the possessors were not poor enough, 
or, if poor enough, were not strangers. There 
was always a defect, until I came along; but 
they agreed that I filled the bill all around; so 
they elected me unanimously, and there I was, 
now, waiting to know why I was called in. They 
began to ask me questions about myself, and 
pretty soon they had my story. Finally they 
told me I would answer their purpose. I said 
I was sincerely glad, and asked what it was. 























Then one of them handed me an envelop, and 
said I would find the explanation inside. I 
was going to open it, but he said no; take it 
to my lodgings, and look it over carefully, and 
not be hasty orrash. I was puzzled, and wanted 
to discuss the matter a little further, but they 
did n’t; so I took my leave, feeling hurt and 
insulted to be made the butt of what was ap- 
parently some kind of a practical joke, and yet 
obliged to put up with it, not being in circum- 
stances to resent affronts from rich and strong 
folk. : 
I would have picked up the pear, now, and 
eaten it before all the world, but it was gone; 
so I had lost that by this unlucky business, and 
the thought of it did not soften my feeling to- 
ward those men. As soon as I was out of sight 
of that house I opened my envelop, and saw that 
it contained money! My opinion of those 
people changed, I can tell you! I lost not a 
moment, but shoved note and money into my 
vest-pocket, and broke for the nearest cheap eat- 
ing-house. Well, how I did eat! When at last I 
could n’t hold any more, I took out my money 
and unfolded it, took one glimpse and nearly 
fainted. Five millions of dollars! Why, it made 
my head swim. 

I must have sat there stunned and blinking 
at the note as much as a minute before I came 
rightly to myself again. The first thing I no- 
ticed, then, was the landlord. His eye was on 
the note, and he was petrified. He was wor- 
shiping, with all his body and soul, but he 
looked as if he could n’t stir hand or foot. I 
took my cue in a moment, and did the only 
rational thing there was to do. I reached the 
note toward him, and said carelessly: 

“Give me the change, please.” 

Then he was restored to his normal condi- 
tion, and made a thousand apologies for not 
being able to break the bill, and I could n’t get 
him to touch it. He wanted to look at it, and 
keep on looking at it; he could n’t seem to get 
enough of it to quench the thirst of his eye, but 
he shrank from touching it as if it had been 
something too sacred for poor common clay 
to handle. I said: 

“T am sorry if it is an inconvenience, but I 
must insist. Please change it; I have n’t any- 
thing else.” 

But he said that was n’t any matter; he was 
quite willing to let the trifle stand over till 
another time. I said I might not be in his 
neighborhood again for a good while; but he 
said it was of no consequence, he could wait, 
and, moreover, I could have anything I wanted, 
any time I chose, and let the account runas long 
asI pleased. Hesaid he hoped he wasn’t afraid 
to trust as rich a gentleman as I was, merely 
because I was of a merry disposition, and 
chose to play larks on the public in the mat- 
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ter of dress. By this time another customer 
was entering, and the landlord hinted to me to 
put the monster out of sight; then he bowed me 
all the way to the door, and I started straight 
for that house and those brothers, to correct the 
mistake which had been made before the police 
should hunt me up, and help me do it. I was 
pretty nervous, in fact pretty badly frightened, 
though, of course, I was no way in fault; but 
I knew men well enough to know that when 
they find they ’ve given a tramp a million- 
pound bill when they thought it was a one- 
pounder, they are in a frantic rage against Aim 
instead of quarreling with their own near-sight- 
edness, as they ought. As I approached the 
house my excitement began to abate, for all 
was quiet there, which made me feel pretty 
sure the blunder was not discovered yet. I 
rang. The same servant appeared. I asked 
for those gentlemen. 

“They are gone.” This in the lofty, cold 
way of that fellow’s tribe. 

“Gone? Gone where?” 

“ On a journey.” 

“ But whereabouts ?” 

* To the Continent, I think.” 

“ The Continent ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Which way — by what route ?” 

“T can’t say, sir.” 

“ When will they be back ?” 

“In a month, they said.” 

“A month! Oh, this is awful! Give me 
some sort of idea of how to get a word to 
them. It ’s of the last importance.” 

“TI can’t, indeed. I ’ve no idea where 
they ’ve gone, sir.” 

“Then I must see some member of the 
family.” 

“ Family ’s away too; been abroad months 
— in Egypt and India, I think.” 

“ Man, there ’s been an immense mistake 
made. They ’ll be back before night. Will 
you tell them I ’ve been here, and that I will 
keep coming till it ’s all made right, and they 
need n’t be afraid ?” 

“T ’ll tell them, if they come back, but I 
am not expecting them. They said you would 
be here in an hour to make inquiries, but I 
must tell you it ’s all right, they ’ll be here on 
time and expect you.” 

So I had to give it up and go away. What 
a riddle it all was! I was like to lose my 
mind. They would be here “on time.” What 
could that mean? Qh, the letter would ex- 
plain, maybe. I had forgotten the letter; I 
got it out and read it. This is what it said: 


You are an intelligent and honest man, as one 
may see by your face. We conceive you to be 
poor and a stranger. Inclosed you will find a 
sum of money. It is lent to you for thirty days, 
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without interest. Report at this house at the 
end of that time. I have a bet on you. If I win 
it you shall have any situation that is in my gift — 
any, that is, that you shall be able to prove 
yourself familiar with and competent to fill. 


No signature, no address, no date. 

Well, here was a coil to be in! You are 
posted on what had preceded all this, but I 
was not. It was just a deep, dark puzzle to 
me. I had n’t the least idea what the game 
was, nor whether harm was meant me or a 
kindness. I went into a park, and sat down to 
try to think it out, and to consider what I had 
best do. 

At the end of an hour, my reasonings had 
crystallized into this verdict. 

Maybe those men mean me well, maybe 
they mean me ill; no way to decide that — let 
it go. They ’ve got a game, or a scheme, or 
an experiment, of some kind on hand; no way 
to determine what it is—let it go. There’sa 
bet on me; no way to find out what it is — let 
it go. That disposes of the indeterminable quan- 
tities ; the remainder of the matter is tangible, 
solid, and may be classed and labeled with cer- 
tainty. If I ask the Bank of England to place 
this bill to the credit of the man it belongs to, 
they ’ll do it, for they know him, although I 
don’t; but they will ask me how I came in pos- 
session of it, and if I tell the truth, they ’ll put 
me in the asylum, naturally, and a lie will land 
me in jail. The same result would follow if I 
tried to bank the bill anywhere or to borrow 
money on it. I have got to carry this immense 
burden around until those men come back, 
whether I want to or not. It is useless to me, 
as useless as a handful of ashes, and yet I must 
take care of it, and watch over it, while I beg 
my living. I could n’t give it away, if I should 
try, for neither honest citizen nor highway- 
man would accept it or meddle with it for any- 
thing. Those brothers are safe. Even if I 
lose their bill, or burn it, they are still safe, be- 
cause they can stop payment, and the Bank 
will make them whole; but meantime, I ’ve 
got to do a month’s suffering without wages 
or profit—unless I help win that bet, what- 
ever it may be, and get that situation that I 
am promised. I shoud like to get that; men 
of their sort have situations in their gift that 
are worth having. 

I got to thinking a good deal about that sit- 
uation. My hopes began to rise high. With- 
out doubt the salary would be large. It would 
begin in a month; after that I should be all 
right. Pretty soon I was feeling first rate. By 
this time I was tramping the streets again. The 
sight of a tailor-shop gave me a sharp longing 
to shed my rags, and to clothe myself decently 
once more. Could I afford it? No;-I had 
nothing in the world but a million pounds. So 
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I forced myself to go on by. But soon I was 
drifting back again. The temptation perse- 
cuted me cruelly. I must have passed that 
shop back and forth six times during that man- 
ful struggle. At last I gave in; I had to. I 
asked if they had a misfit suit that had been 
thrown on their hands. The fellow I spoke to 
nodded his head toward another fellow, and 
gave me no answer. I went to the indicated 
fellow, and he indicated another fellow with 
his head, and no words. I went to him, and 
he said: 

“*Tend to you presently.” 

I waited till he was done with what he was 
at, then he took me into a back room, and 
overhauled a pile of rejected suits, and selected 
the rattiest one forme. I putit on. It didn’t 
fit, and was n’t in any way attractive, but it 
was new, and I was anxious to have it; so I 
did n’t find any fault, but said with some dif- 
fidence : 

“It would be an accommodation to me if 
you could wait some days for the money. I 
have n’t any small change about me.” 

The fellow worked up a most sarcastic ex- 
pression of countenance, and said: 

“Oh, you have n’t? Well, of course, I 
did n’t expect it. I ’d only expect gentlemen 
like you to carry large change.” 

I was nettled, and said: 

“« My friend, you should n’t judge a stranger 
always by the clothes he wears. I am quite 
able to pay for this suit; I simply did n’t wish 
to put you to the trouble of changing a large 
note.” 

He modified his style a little at that, and 

said, though still with something of an air: 
* “JT did n’t mean any particular harm, but 
as long as rebukes are going, I might say it 
was n’t quite your affair to jump to the conclu- 
sion that we could n’t change any note that 
you might happen to be carrying around. On 
the contrary, we can.” 

I handed the note to him, and said: 

“Oh, very well; I apologize.” 

He received it with a smile, one of those 
large smiles which goes all around over, and 
has folds in it, and wrinkles, and spirals, and 
looks like the place where you have thrown a 
brick in a pond; and then in the act of his 
taking a glimpse of the bill this smile froze 
solid, and turned yellow, and looked like those 
wavy, wormy spreads of lava which you find 
hardened on little levels on the side of Vesu- 
vius. I never before saw a smile caught like 
that, and perpetuated. The man stood there 
holding the bill, and looking like that, and the 
proprietor hustled up to see what was the mat- 
ter, and said briskly: 

“Well, what ’s up? what ’s the trouble? 
what ’s wanting?” 




















I said: “There is n’t any trouble. I ’m 
waiting for my change.” 

“Come, come; get him his change, Tod; 
get him his change.” 

Tod retorted: “Get him his change! It ’s 
easy to say, sir; but look at the bill yourself.” 

The proprietor took a look, gave a low, elo- 
quent whistle, then made a dive for the pile of 
rejected clothing, and began to snatch it this 
way and that, talking all the time excitedly, 
and as if to himself: 

“Sell an eccentric millionaire such an un- 
speakable suit as that! Tod ’s a fool—a born 
fool. Always doing something like this. Drives 
every millionaire away from this place, because 
he can’t tell a millionaire from a tramp, and 
never could. Ah, here ’s the thing I ’m after. 
Please get those things off, sir, and throw them 
in the fire. Do me the favor to put on this 
shirt and this suit; it ’s just the thing, the very 
thing—-plain, rich, modest, and just ducally 
nobby; made to order for a foreign prince— 
you may know him, sir, his Serene Highness 
the Hospodar of Halifax ; had to leave it with 
us and take a mourning-suit because his mother 
was going to die—which she did n't. But 
that ’s all right; we can’t always have things 
the way we—that is, the way they—there! 
trousers all right, they fit you to a charm, sir; 
now the waistcoat ; aha, nght again! now the 
coat—lord! look at that, now! Perfect—the 
whole thing! I never saw such a triumph in 
all my experience.” 

I expressed my satisfaction. 

“ Quite right, sir, quite right; it ’ll do for a 
makeshift, I’m bound to say. But wait till you 
see what we'll get up for you on your own mea- 
sure. Come, Tod, book and pen; get at it. 
Length of leg, 32”—and so on. Before I 
could get in a word he had measured me, and 
was giving orders for dress-suits, morning-suits, 
shirts, and all sorts of things. When I got a 
chance I said: 

“ But, my dear sir, I can’t give these orders, 
unless you can wait indefinitely, or change the 
bill.” 

“ Indefinitely! It’s a weak word, sir, a weak 
word. Eternally—¢ha? ’s the word, sir. Tod, 
rush these things through, and send them to the 
gentleman’s address without any waste of time. 
Let the minor customers wait. Set down the 
gentleman’s address and —” 

“T ’m changing my quarters. I will drop in 
and leave the new address.” 

“ Quite right, sir, quiteright. One moment — 
let me show you out, sir. There—good day, 
sir, good day.” 

Well, don’t you see what was bound to hap- 
pen? I drifted naturally into buying whatever 
I wanted, and asking for change. Within a 
week I was sumptuously equipped with all 
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needful comforts and luxuries, and was housed 
in an expensive private hotel in Hanover 
Square. I took my dinners there, but for break- 
fast I stuck by Harris’s humble feeding-house, 
where I had got my first meal on my million- 
pound bill. I was the making of Harris. The 
fact had gone all abroad that the foreign crank 
who carried million-pound bills in his vest- 
pocket was the patron saint of the place. That 
was enough. From being a poor, struggling, lit- 
tle hand-to-mouth enterprise, it had become 
celebrated, and overcrowded with customers. 
Harris was so grateful that he forced loans upon 
me, and would not be denied; and so, pauper as 
I was, I had money to spend, and was living like 
the rich and the great. I judged that there was 
going to be a crash byand by, but I was in, now, 
and must swim across or drown. You see there 
was just that element of impending disaster to 
give a serious side, a sober side, yes, a tragic 
side, to a state of things which would otherwise 
have been purely ridiculous. In the night, in 
the dark, the tragedy part was always to the 
front, and always warning, always threatening; 
and so I moaned and tossed, and sleep was 
hard to find. But in the cheerful daylight the 
tragedy element faded out and disappeared, 
and I walked on air, and was happy to giddi- 
ness, to intoxication, you may say. 

And it was natural; for I had become one of 
the notorieties of the metropolis of the world, 
and it turned my head, not just a little, but 
a good deal. You could not take up a news- 
paper, English, Scotch, or Irish, without finding 
in it one or more references to the “ vest-pocket 
million-pounder” and his latest doings and say- 
ings. At first, in these mentions, I was at the 
bottom of the personal-gossip column; next, 
I was listed above the knights, next above the 
baronets, next above the barons, and so on, 
and so on, climbing steadily, as my notoriety 
augmented, until I reached the highest alti- 
tude possible, and there I remained, taking 
precedence of all dukes not royal, and of all 
ecclesiastics except the primate of all England. 
But mind, this was not fame; as yet I had 
achieved only notoriety. Then came the cli- 
maxing stroke—the accolade, so to speak — 
which in a single instant transmuted the per- 
ishable dross of notoriety into the enduring 
gold of fame: “Punch” caricatured me! Yes, 
I was a made man, now; my place was estab- 
lished. I might be joked about still, but rever- 
ently, not hilariously, not rudely; I could be 
smiled at, but not laughed at. The time for that 
had gone by. “ Punch” pictured me all a-flut- 
ter with rags, dickering with a beef-eater for 
the Tower of London. Well, you can imagine 
how it was with a young fellow who had never 
been taken notice of before, and now all of a 
sudden could n’t say a thing that was n’t taken 
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up and repeated everywhere; could n’t stir 
abroad without constantly overhearing the re- 
mark flying from lip to lip, “There he goes; 
that ’s him!” could n’t take his breakfast with- 
out a crowd to look on; could n’t appear in an 
opera-box without concentrating there the fire 
of a thousand lorgnettes. Why, I just swam in 
glory all day long — that is the amount of it. 

You know, I even kept my old suit of rags, 
and every now and then appeared in them, so 
as to have the old pleasure of buying trifles, 
and being insulted, and then shooting the scof- 
fer dead with the million-pound bill. But I 
could n’t keep that up. The illustrated papers 
made the outfit so familiar that when I went 
out in it I was at once recognized and followed 
by a crowd, and if I attempted a purchase the 
man would offer me his whole shop on credit 
before I could pull my note on him. 

About the tenth day of my fame I went to 
fulfill my duty to my flag by paying my re- 
spects to the American minister. “He received 
me with the enthusiasm proper in my case, up- 
braided me for being so tardy in my duty, and 
said that there was only one way to get his for- 
giveness, and that was to take the seat at his din- 
ner-party that night made vacant by the illness 
of one of his guests. I said I would, and we got 
to talking. It turned out that he and my father 
had been schoolmatesin boyhood, Yale students 
together later, and always warm friends up to my 
father’s death. So then he required me to put 
in at his house all the odd time I might have 
to spare, and I was very willing, of course. 

In fact I was more than willing; I was glad. 
When the crash should come, he might some- 
how be ableto save me from total destruction ; 
I did n’t know how, but he might think of a 
way, maybe. I could n’t venture to unbosom 
myself to him at this late date, a thing which 
I would have been quick to do in the begin- 
ning of this awful career of mine in London. 
No, I could n’t venture it now; I was in too 
deep; that is, too deep for me to be risking 
revelations to so new a friend, though not yet 
clear beyond my depth, as / looked at it. Be- 
cause, you see, with all my borrowing, I was 
carefully keeping within my means—I mean 
within my salary. Of course I could n’t know 
what my salary was going to be, but I had a 
good enough basis for an estimate in the fact 
that, if I won the bet, I was to have choice of 
any situation in that rich old gentleman’s gift 
provided I was competent —and I should cer- 
tainly prove competent; I had n’t any doubt 
about that. And as to the bet, I was n’t worry- 
ing about that; I had always been lucky. Now 
my estimate of the salary was six hundred to 
a thousand a year; say, six hundred for the first 
year, and so on up year by year, till 1 struck 
the upper figure by proved merit. At present 
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I was only in debt for my first year’s salary. 
Everybody had been trying to lend me money, 
but I had fought off the most of them on one 
pretext or another; so this indebtedness repre- 
sented only £300 borrowed money, the other 
£300 represented my keep and my purchases. 
I believed my second year’s salary would carry 
me through the rest of the month if I went on be- 
ing cautious and economical, and I intended to 
look sharply out for that. My month ended, 
my employer back from his journey, I should 
be all right once more, for I should at once 
divide the two years’ salary among my creditors 
by assignment, and get right down to my work. 

It was a lovely dinner-party of fourteen. 
The Duke and Duchess of Shoreditch, and 
their daughter the Lady Anne-Grace-Eleanor- 
Celeste-and - so - forth - and - so - forth - de - Bo- 
hun, the Earl and Countess of Newgate, 
Viscount Cheapside, Lord and Lady Blather- 
skite, some untitled people of both sexes, the 
minister and his wife and daughter, and this 
daughter’s visiting friend, an English girl of 
twenty-two, named Portia Langham, whom I 
fell in love with in two minutes, and she with 
me—lI could see it without glasses. There was 
still another guest, an American—but I ama 
little ahead of my story. While the people were 
still in the drawing-room, whetting up for din- 
ner, and coldly inspecting the late comers, the 
servant announced : 

“Mr. Lloyd Hastings.” 

The moment the usual civilities were over, 
Hastings caught sight of me, and came straight 
with cordially outstretched hand; then stopped 
short when about to shake, and said with an 
embarrassed look : 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I thought I knew 
you.” 
we Why, you do know me, old fellow.” 

“No! Are you the —the—” 

“ Vest-pocket monster? I am, indeed. 
Don’t be afraid to call me by my nickname; 
I ’m used to it.” 

“ Well, well, well, this is a surprise. Once 
or twice I’ve seen your own name coupled 
with the nickname, but it never occurred to 
me that you could be the Henry Adams re- 
ferred to. Why, it is n’t six months since 
you were clerking away for Blake Hopkins in 
Frisco on a salary, and sitting up nights on an 
extra allowance, helping me arrange and verify 
the Gould and Curry Extension papers and 
statistics, The idea of your being in London, 
and a vast millionaire, and a colossal celeb- 
rity! Why, it ’s the Arabian Nights come 
again. Man, I can’t take it in at all; can’t 
realize it; give me time to settle the whirl in 
my head.” 

“The fact is, Lloyd, you are no worse off 
than I am. I can’t realize it myself.” 























“Dear me, it és stunning, now is n’t it? 
Why, it ’s just three months to-day since we 
went to the Miners’ restaurant —” 

“No; the What Cheer.” 

“Right, it was the What Cheer; went there 
at two in the morning, and had a chop and 
coffee after a hard six hours’ grind over those 
Extension papers, and I tried to persuade you 
to come to London with me, and offered to 
get leave of absence for you and pay all your 
expenses, and give you something over if I 
succeeded in making the sale; and you would 
not listen to me, said-I would n’t succeed, 
and you could n’t afford to lose the run of 
business and be no end of time getting the 
hang of things again when you got back home. 
And yet here you are. How odd it all is! 
How did you happen to come, and whatever 
did give you this incredible start ?” 

“Oh, just an accident. It’s a long story — 
a romance, a body may say. I ’ll tell you all 
about it, but not now.” : 

“When?” 

“The end of this month.” 

“ That ’s more than a fortnight yet. It’s too 
much of a strain on a person’s curiosity. Make 
it a week.” 

“T can’t. You ’ll know why, by and by. 
But how ’s the trade getting along?” 

His cheerfulness vanished like a breath, and 
he said with a sigh: 

“You were a true prophet, Hal, a true pro- 
phet. I wish I had n’t come. I don’t want to 
talk about it.” 

“But you must. You must come and stop 
with me to-night, when we leave here, and 
tell me all about it.” 

“Oh, may I? Are you in earnest?” and 
the water showed in his eyes. 

“Yes; I want to hear the whole story, every 
word.” 

“T’m so grateful! Just to find a human in- 
terest once more, in some voice and in some 
eye, in me and affairs of mine, after what I ’ve 
been through here—lord! I could go down on 
my knees for it!” 

He gripped my hand hard, and braced up, 
and was all right and lively after that for the 
dinner — which didn’t come off. No; the usual 
thing happened, the thing that is always hap- 
pening under that vicious and aggravating 
English system —the matter of precedence 
could n’t be settled, and so there was no din- 
ner. Englishmen alwayseat dinner before they 
go out to dinner, because ¢iey know the risks 
they are running; but nobody ever warns the 
stranger, and so he walks placidly into the trap. 
Of course nobody was hurt this time, because 
we had all been to dinner, none of us being 
novices except Hastings, and he having been 
informed by the minister at the time that he 
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invited him that in deference to the English 
custom he had not provided any dinner. Every- 
body took a lady and processioned down to 
the dining-room, because it is usual to go 
through the motions; but there the dispute be- 
gan. The Duke of Shoreditch wanted to take 
precedence, and sit at the head of the table, 
holding that he outranked a minister who 
represented merely a nation and not a mon- 
arch; but I stood for my rights, and refused to 
yield. In the gossip column I ranked all dukes 
not royal, and said so, and claimed precedence 
of this one. It could n’t be settled, of course, 
struggle as we might and did, he finally (and 
injudiciously) trying to play birth and antiquity, 
and I “seeing” his Conqueror and “ raising” 
him with Adam, whose direct posterity I was, as 
shown by my name, while Ae was of a collateral 
branch, as shown by Ais, and by his recent Nor- 
man origin ; so we all processioned back to the 
drawing-room again and had a perpendicular 
lunch — plate of sardines and a strawberry, and 
you group yourself and stand up and eat it. 
Here the religion of precedence is not so strenu- 
ous; the two persons of highest rank chuck 
up a shilling, the one that wins has first go at 
his strawberry, and the loser gets the shilling. 
The next two chuck up, then the next two, and 
soon. After refreshment, tables were brought, 
and we all played cribbage, sixpence a game. 
The English never play any game for amuse- 
ment. If they can’t make something or lose 
something,—they don’t care which,—they 
won't play. 

We had a lovely time; certainly two of us 
had, Miss Langham and I. I was so bewitched 
with her that I could n’t count my hands if 
they went above a double sequence ; and when 
I struck home I never discovered it, and started 
up the outside row again, and would have lost 
the game every time, only the girl did the same, 
she being in just my condition, you see ; and con- 
sequently neither of us ever got out, or cared 
to wonder why we did n’t; we only just knew 
we were happy, and did n’t wish to know any- 
thing else, and did n’t want to be interrupted. 
And I “o/d her—I did indeed—told her I 
loved her ; and she — well, she blushed till her 
hair turned red, but she liked it; she said she 
did. Oh, there was never such an evening! 
Every time I pegged I put on a postscript; 
every time she pegged she acknowledged re- 
ceipt of it, counting the hands the same. Why, 
I could n’t even say “Two for his heels” with- 
out adding, “ JZy, how sweet you do look!” 
and she would say, “ Fifteen two, fifteen four, 
fifteen six, and a pair are eight, and eight are 
sixteen—do you think so?”—peeping out 
aslant from under her lashes, you know, so 
sweet and cunning. Oh, it was just /o-too! 
Well, I was perfectly honest and square with 
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her; told her I had n’t a cent in the world but 
just the million-pound note she ’d heard so 
much talk about, and # did n’t belong to me; 
and that started her curiosity, and then I talked 
low, and told her the whole history right from 
the start, and it nearly killed her, laughing. 
What in the nation she could find to laugh 
about, 7 could n’t see, but there it was; every 
half minute some new detail would fetch her, 
and I would have to stop as much as a min- 
ute and a half to give her a chance to settle 
down again. Why, she laughed herself lame, 
she did indeed; I never saw anything like it. 
I mean I never saw a painful story—a story 
of a person’s troubles and worries and fears— 
produce just ‘hat kind of effect before. So I 
loved her all the more, seeing she could be 
so cheerful when there was n’t anything to be 
cheerful about ; for I might soon need that kind 
of wife, you know, the way things looked. 
Of course I told her we should have to wait 
a couple of years, till I could catch up on my 
salary; but she did n’t mind that, only she 
hoped I would be as careful as possible in the 
matter of expenses, and not let them run the least 
risk of trenching on our third year’s pay. Then 
she began to get a little worried, and wondered 
if we were making any mistake, and starting 
the salary on a higher figure for the first year 
than I would get. This was good sense, and 
it made me feel a little less confident than I 
had been feeling before; but it gave me a good 
business idea, and I brought it frankly out. 

“ Portia, dear, would you mind going with 
me that day, when I confront those old gen- 
tlemen ?” 

She shrank a little, but said: 

“N-o; if my being with you would help 
hearten you. But — would it be quite proper, 
do you think ?” 

“ No, I don’t know that it would; in fact I’m 
afraid it would n’t: but you see, there’s so 
much dependent upon it that —” 

“ Then Ill go anyway, proper or improper,” 
she said, with a beautiful and generous en- 
thusiasm. “ Oh, I shall beso happy to think 
I ’m helping.” 

“ Helping, dear? Why, you ’ll be doing it 
all. You ’re so beautiful and so lovely and 
so winning, that with you there I can pile our 
salary up till I break those good old fellows, 
and they ’ll never have the heart to struggle.” 

Sho! you should have seen the rich blood 
mount, and her happy eyes shine! 

“You wicked flatterer! There is n’t a word 
of truth in what you say, but still I ll go with 
you. Maybe it will teach you not to expect 
other people to look with your eyes.” 

Were my doubts dissipated ? Was my con- 
fidence restored ? You may judge by this fact : 
privately I raised my salary to twelve hundred 
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the first year onthe spot. But I did n’t tell her; 
I saved it for a surprise. 

All the way home I was in the clouds, Hast- 
ings talking, I not hearing a word. When he 
and I entered my parlor, he brought meto my- 
self with his fervent appreciations of my mani- 
fold comforts and luxuries. 

“ Let me just stand here a little and look my 
fill! Dear me, it ’s a palace ; it ’s just a pal- 
ace! And in it everything a body cou/d desire, 
including cozy coal fire and supper standing 
ready. Henry, it does n’t merely make me 
realize how rich you are; it makes me realize, 
to the bone, to the marrow, how poor I am — 
how poor I am, and how miserable, how de- 
feated, routed, annihilated !” 

Plague take it! this language gave me the 
cold shudders. It scared me broad awake, 
and made me comprehend that I was standing 
on a half-inch crust, with a crater underneath. 
J did n’t know I had been dreaming — that is, 
I had n’t been allowing myself to know it for 
a while back ; but zew—oh, dear! Deep in 
debt, not a cent in the world, a lovely girl’s 
happiness or woe in my hands, and nothing in 
front of me but a salary which might never— 
oh, wouldnever — materialize! Oh, oh, oh, lam 
ruined past hope; nothing can save me! 

“ Henry, the mere unconsidered drippings 
of your daily income would —” 

“Oh, my daily income! Here, down with 
this hot Scotch, and cheer up your soul. 
Here’s with you! Or, no— you ’re hungry; 
sit down and —” 

“ Not a bite for me; I ’m past it. I can’t 
eat, these days; but I ’Il drink with you till I 
drop. Come!” 

“ Barrel for barrel, I’m with you! Ready? 
Here we go! Now, then, Lloyd, unreel your 
story while I brew.” 

“ Unreel it? What, again?” 

“ Again? What do you mean by that?” 

“ Why, I mean do you want to hear it over 
again ?” 

“Do I want to hear it over again? This és 
a puzzler. Wait; don’t take any more of that 
liquid. You don’t need it.” 

“ Look here, Henry, you alarm me. Did n't 
I tell you the whole story on the way here?” 

“You?” 

“<Veu i,” 

“T ’ll be hanged if I heard a word of it.” 

“ Henry, this is a serious thing. It troubles 
me. What did you take up yonder at the 
minister’s ?” 

Then it all flashed on me, and I owned up, 
like a man. 

“T took the dearest girl in this world — 
prisoner ! ” 

So then he came with a rush, and we shook, 
and shook, and shook till our hands ached; 
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and he did n’t blame me for not having heard 
a word of a story which had lasted while we 
walked three miles. He just sat down then, 
like the patient, good fellow he was, and told 
it all over again. Synopsized, it amounted to 
this: He had come to England with what he 
thought was a grand opportunity ; he had an 
“option” to sell the Gould and Curry Exten- 
sion for the “locators” of it, and keep all he 
could get over a million dollars. He had 
worked hard, had pulled every wire he knew 
of, had left no honest expedient untried, had 
spent nearly all the money he had in the world, 
had not been able to get a solitary capitalist 
to listen to him, and his option would run out 
at the end of the month. In a word, he was 
ruined. Then he jumped up and cried out: 

“ Henry, you can save me! You can save 
me. and you ’re the only man in the universe 
that can. Will you do it? Won't you do it?” 

“Tell me how. Speak out, my boy.” 

“ Give me a million and my passage home 
for my ‘option’! Don’t, don’? refuse!” 

I was in a kind of agony. I was right on the 
point of coming out with the words, “ Lloyd, 
I’m a pauper myself — absolutely penniless, 
and in ded¢/” Buta white-hot idea came flam- 
ing through my head, and I gripped my jaws 
together, and calmed myself down till I was as 
cold as a capitalist. Then I said, in a com- 
mercial and self-possessed way : 

“T will save you, Lloyd —” 

“Then I’m already saved! God be mer- 
ciful to you forever! If ever I —” 

“ Let me finish, Lloyd. I will save you, but 
not in that way; for that would not be fair to 
you, after your hard work, and the risks you ’’ve 
run. I don’t need to buy mines; I can keep 
my capital moving, in a commercial center like 
London without that; it ’s what I’m at, all 
the time; but here is what I ll do. I know all 
about that mine, of course; I know its im- 
mense value, and can swear to it if anybody 
wishes it. You shall sell out inside of the fort- 
night for three millions cash, using my name 
freely, and we ’ll divide, share and share alike.” 

Do you know, he would have danced the 
furniture to kindling-wood in his insane joy, 
and broken everything on the place, if I had n’t 
tripped him up and tied him. 

Then he lay there, perfectly happy, saying : 

“JT may use your name! Your name — 
think of it! Man, they ’ll flock in droves, 
these rich Londoners; they ‘ll fgh¢ for that 
stock! I’m a made man, I’m a made man 
pie and I'll never forget you as long as 

ive!” 

In less than twenty-four hours London was 
abuzz! I had n’t anything to do, day after 
day, but sit at home, and say to all comers: 

“Yes; I told him to referto me. I know the 
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man, and I know the mine. His character is 
above reproach, and the mine is worth far 
more than he asks for it.” 

Meantime I spent all my evenings at the 
minister’s with Portia. I did n’t say a word to 
her about the mine; I saved it for a surprise. 
We talked salary; never anything but salary 
and love; sometimes love, sometimes salary, 
sometimes love and salary together. And my! 
the interest the minister’s wife and daughter 
took in our little affair, and the endless ingenu- 
ities they invented to save us from interruption, 
and to keep the minister in the dark and unsus- 
picious— well, it. was just lovely of them! 

When the month was up, at last, I had a 
million dollars to my credit in the London and 
County Bank, and Hastings was fixed in the 
same way. Dressed at my level best, I drove 
by the house in Portland Place, judged by the 
look of things that my birds were home again, 
went on toward the minister’s and got my pre- 
cious, and we started back, talking salary with 
all our might. She was so excited and anxious 
that it made her just intolerably beautiful. I 
said: 

“ Dearie, the way you ’re looking it’s a crime 
to strike for a salary a single penny under three 
thousand a year.” 

“ Henry, Henry, you ’ll ruin us!” 

“ Don’t you be afraid. Just keep up those 
looks, and trust tome. It’ll all come outright.” 

So as it turned out, I had to keep bolstering 
up Aer courage all the way. She kept pleading 
with me, and saying : 

‘* Oh, please remember that if we ask for too 
much we may get no salary at all; and then 
what will become of us, with no way in the 
world to earn our living ?” 

We were ushered in by that same servant, 
and there they were, thetwo old gentlemen. Of 
course they were surprised to see that wonderful 
creature with me, but I said: 

“Tt’s all right, gentlemen; she is my future 
stay and helpmate.” 

And I introduced them to her, and called 
them by name. It did n’t surprise them; they 
knew I would know enough to consult the 
directory. They seated us, and were very polite 
to me, and very solicitous to relieve her from 
embarrassment, and put her as much at her 
ease as they could. Then I said: 

“ Gentlemen, I am ready to report.” 

“ We are glad to hear it,” said my man, “ for 
now we can decide the bet which my brother 
Abel and I made. If you have won for me, 
you shall have any situation in my gift. Have 
you the million-pound note ?” 

“ Here it is, sir,” and I handed it to him. 

“T ’ve won!” he shouted, and slapped Abel 
onthe back. “Vow what do you say, brother?” 

“T say he did survive, and I ’ve lost twenty 
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thousand pounds. I never would have believed 
it.” 

“T’ve a further report to make,” I said, 
“and a pretty long one. I want you to let 
me come soon, and detail my whole month’s 
history; and I promise you it’s worth hearing. 
Meantime, take a look at that.” 

“What, man! Certificate of deposit for 
£200,000? Is it yours ?” 

- “Mine. I earned it by thirty days’ judicious 
use of that little loan you let me have. And 
the only use I made of it was to buy trifles and 
offer the bill in change.” 

“ Come, this is astonishing! It’s incredible, 
man!” 

“ Never mind, I "ll prove it. 
word unsupported.” 

But now Portia’s turn was come to be sur- 
prised. Her eyes were spread wide, and she 
said : 

“ Henry, is that really your money ? Have 
you been fibbing to me?” 

“T have indeed, dearie. But you ’ll forgive 
me, 7 know.” 

She put up an arch pout, and said: 

“ Don’t you be so sure. You are a naughty 
thing to deceive me so!” 

“ Oh, you'll get over it, sweetheart, you ’Il 
get over it; it was only fun, youknow. Come, 
let ’s be going.” 

“ But wait, wait! The situation, you know. 
I want to give you the situation,” said my man. 

“Well,” I said, “I’m just as grateful as I 
can be, but really I don’t want one.” 

“ But you can have the very choicest one 
in my gift.” 

“Thanks again, with all my heart; but I 
don’t even want /ha/ one.” 

“ Henry, I’m ashamed of you. You don’t 
half thank the good gentleman. May I do it 
for you?” 

“Indeed you shall, dear, if you can im- 
prove it. Let us see you try.” 

She walked to my man, got up in his lap, 
put her arm round his neck, and kissed him 
right on the mouth. Then the two old gen- 
tlemen shouted with laughter, but I was dum- 


Don’t take my 
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founded, just petrified, as you may say. Portia 
said; 

“ Papa, he has said you have n’t a situation 
in your gift that he ’d take; and I feel just as 
hurt as—” 

“ My darling ! — is that your papa?” 

“Yes; he ’s my steppapa, and the dearest 
one that ever was. You understand now, 
don’t you, why I was able to laugh when you 
told me at the minister’s, not knowing my re- 
lationships, what trouble and worry papa’s and 
Uncle Abel’s scheme was giving you?” 

Of course I spoke right up, now, without 
any fooling, and went straight to the point. 

“Oh, my dearest dear sir, I want to take back 
what I said. You dave got a situation open that 
I want.” 

“Name it.” 

“Son-in-law.” 

“Well, well, well! But you know, if you 
have n’t ever served in that capacity, you of 
course can’t furnish recommendations of a sort 
to satisfy the conditions of the contract, and 
eee ” 

“Try me— oh, do, I beg of you! Only just 
try me thirty or forty years, and if—” 

“Oh, well, all right; it’s but a little thing to 
ask. Take her along.” 

Happy, we two? There ‘re not words 
enough in the unabridged to describe it. And 
when London got the whole history, a day or 
two later, of my month’s adventures with that 
bank-note, and how they ended, did London 
talk, and have a good time? Yes. 

My Portia’s papa took that friendly and hos- 
pitable bill back to the Bank of England and 
cashed it; then the Bank canceled it and made 
him a present of it, and he gave it to us at our 
wedding, and it has always hung in its frame in 
the sacredest place in our home, ever since. For 
it gave me my Portia. But for it I could not 
have remained in London, would not have ap- 
peared at the minister’s, never should have met 
her. And so I always say, “ Yes, it’s a million- 
pounder, as you see; but it never made but 
one purchase in its life, and hen got the article 
for only about a tenth part of its value.” 


Mark Twain. 





THE LIGHTS O’ 


LONDON. 


HE evenfall so slow on hills hath shot 

Far down into the valley’s cold extreme, 

Untimely midnight; spire and roof and stream, 

Like fleeing specters, shudder, and are not. 
The Hampstead hollies, from their sylvan plot 

Yet cloudless, lean to watch as in a dream 

From chaos climb, with many a sudden gleam, 

London, one moment fallen and forgot. 
Through her wide dark, the exhalations bright 

Prick door and window; all her streets obscure, 

Full as a marsh of mist and winking light, 
Sparkle and swarm, with nothing true nor sure: 

Heaven thickens over— Heaven that cannot cure 

Her tear by day, her fevered smile by night. 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 


THE REWARD OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS. 


WITH PICTURES BY A. B. WENZELL. 


HERE was a sharp rap at the 
chamber door, which, without 
- further ceremony, was thrown 
open to admit a tall, slender man 
in a long ulster, a white silk 
muffler about his throat, and a 
silk hat on his head. ~ 

“They told me you were up here,” he said, 
as he thrust his gloved hands deep into his 
pockets, still standing in the doorway. “ What 
are you doing? Still at the old law books?” 

The occupant of the big easy-chair in the 
center of the room closed the heavy book 
that he was holding, and tossed it on the bed. 

“ Yes; and I wish they were in Jericho,” he 
said in a discontented tone. “I ’ve been por- 
ing over them every night now for nearly a 
month, without even a visit to the theater. 
Come in, old man, and cheer me up a bit. 
I ’m as blue as indigo to-night.” 

Harvey came into the room and closed the 
door. 

“TI won’t take off my coat,” he said; “I ’Il 
just unbutton it. You see I’m in regalia— 
going tothe Pattersons’. I suppose you know 
that they give a big ball to-night.” 

“T don’t read the society columns,” said 
Frank Reavis, as he threw himself down be- 
side the despi$ed law book, and stretched him- 
self out at fulllength. “When I get through the 
Department grind I go for a walk, and then it’s 
dinner-time, and after dinner I must go to the 
law school or get down to my reading. You 


see, I have no time to study the papers very 
closely. If it was n’t for you, Harvey, I would 
know nothing at all about what is going on 
in seciety. Is it a big show to-night ?” 

“Yes; semi-official, you know. The Secre- 
tary has to invite so many people in office that 
his entertainments are usually acrush. They 
tell me his people are rather tiresome, but they 
have a nice house,— the Thurleys had it under 
the last administration,— and they will spend 
a great deal on decorations. So it ought to be 
attractive as a spectacle. I dropped in to see 
if you would go with me. It’s a little late; but 
I don’t care when we arrive, and it won’t take 
you long to dress, anyway.” 

“T wish I could,” said Reavis, yawning 
violently. “It would brighten me up a bit; 
but unfortunately Secretary Patterson has not 
heard of me since he came to Washington, and 
so I have no card.” 

“ That ’s of no consequence,” said Harvey; 
“T have n’t a card either. Probably ten per 
cent. of the people there will come without in- 
vitations. They don’t think anything of that 
here. You know, the Chinese minister had to 
give up his receptions last winter because so 
many people came. He invited five hundred, 
expecting a reasonable number of regrets, and . 
about a thousand people came the first night. 
There is nothing exclusive about the Celestials. 
They sit in the little park in front of the lega- 
tion most of the day, and play with anybody’s« 
children. But the Oriental sense of propriety 
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is developed to a very high degree in court 
circles, and the minister objected to the great 
American public walking into his private par- 
lor when he was giving an invitation entertain- 
ment. So he shut up the legation, and as I 
did not go to the first of the receptions, I have 
never seen the inside of the place.” 
“Yes; but they were a rabble. The police 
ought to have been called in to eject them.” 
“Rabble! Some of them were the best- 
dressed people in Washington. There is ab- 
solutely no conscience here about going to these 
semi-official entertainments. I suppose the cus- 
tom is the outgrowth of the public receptions 
given at the White House. There is so little pri- 
vacy about the entertainments given by men 
and women in high official life that people do 
not seem to feel the obligation to observe the 
ordinary rules of courtesy toward them. Be- 
sides, it is easy enough to get invitations to a 
place like the Pattersons’ if you have any social 
standing. So people who have not invitations, 
and who make up their minds to goat the last 
minute, are tempted to go without them, be- 
cause they know they could have had cards 
for the asking. Take my case, for example. I 
. could have got a card to the Pattersons’ from 
any one of a dozen persons. There is Senator 
Hughes. He comes from the same State as 
the Secretary. I know his family intimately, 
and they would be only too glad to get an 
invitation to this ball for me or for any one of 
my friends. I could have had an invitation for 
you for the asking, and glad the Pattersons 
would be to have you and me on their list. 
Eligible young men are not too plentiful in 
this town. You see, you ’re as good as in- 
vited. So you ’d better get into your dress-coat, 
and come with me. We ’Ilslip in and out, and 
see the show, and no one will be the wiser.” 
Reavis lay thinking for a minute, his hands 
clasped under his head, his eyes staring at the 
ceiling. In that brief time he had a rather se- 
vere struggle with himself. He wanted this 
little recreation very much. He had felt all the 
evening that he must go out somewhere and 
get his mind for a time off his books. The 
spirit of unrest was strong within him. But he 
did not want to get recreation at the expense 
of self-respect. That was the first thought that 
had come to him. He could not express it. 
It would have seemed a censure, since Harvey 
himself was doing just what he had suggested. 
Then, as the older man went on, Reavis’s mind 
begantowaver. Harvey was a man thoroughly 
. familiar with the society of the great capital. 
He was not perhaps one of its leading lights, 
but he was at least accepted in a nice circle, 
where the women admired his assurance and 
*the men his unfailing good nature. And the 
argument that he advanced was very plausible. 
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These cabinet people were in a semi-public 
position. Their entertaining was done for the 
benefit of the great mass of men and women 
who came to Washington through the suffrages 
of the people or by appointment of the execu- 
tive. They did not entertain their friends. 
Probably they would know very few of the 
people who came to this first reception. It 
would be almost like going to a reception in 
some public place where the doors were thrown 
open to the masses. 

“T ’ll go,” said Reavis, jumping up from the 
bed, and going to his closet for his dress suit. 
“You ’ll find some lighter literature on that 
table. There ’s a new book of Howells’s, I 
think, which I picked up at one of the news- 
stands a week or two ago. I have n’t opened 
it yet. Look through it while I am dressing.” 

Secretary Patterson’s parlors were crowded 
when they entered them, an hour later. It was 
with lingering reluctance that Frank Reavis 
mounted the stairs to the dressing-room and 
deposited his coat and hat. His companion, 
on the contrary, seemed perfectly at home, and 
exchanged a laughing greeting with half a 
dozen old acquaintances in the hallway and 
on the stairs. 

“There ’s Houston,” he said to Reavis as 
they stood in the doorway of the parlor wait- 
ing for an opening that they might pay their 
respects to the hostess. “I ‘ll guarantee he 
was not invited. He has been shut out of half 
the nice houses in Washington because he 
drinks so hard, and makes an ass of himself at 
every party he attends. He is cultivating the 
new people this season, and particularly the 
‘champagne’ people. Here ’s our chance.” 

They slipped behind a short-necked old lady 
with a mountain of bare skin on view, who was 
pushing her way through the crowd in a deter- 
mined manner, and with more than the usual 
degree of success. Evidently the receiving 
party had broken up; Mrs. Patterson stood 
almost alone to greet the latecomers. The num- 
ber struggling to perform the formality of re- 
ceiving that greeting was so great that the 
ordeal was passed in the most perfunctory man- 
ner, and Reavis drew a long breath as he edged 
his way after Harvey through the crowd to- 
ward the second reception-room, where the 
throng was concentrated around the punch- 
bowl. 

“There ’s some one I ought to speak to,” 
said Reavis. “Will you excuse me a minute? 
I ’ll be right back.” 

“ Go ahead,” said Harvey. “I ‘Il see you 
within the next half hour. You will be ready 
to go home then, I think, if this crush con- 
tinues, especially as you know so few.” 

He was somewhat surprised to find that the 
recluse knew any one; but he reflected that 
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in such a miscellaneous gathering there must 
be some one from his own town, and possibly 
it was an old friend. He gave the matter only 
a moment's thought as he strayed in the direc- 
tion of the ball-room. The crowd was surging 
toward the dining-room, for it had not taken 
Secretary Patterson’s guests long to discover 
that there was a generous supply of champagne 
there. Harvey scorned the champagne and 
terrapin. He had enough delicacy of sentiment 
to feel that he had no right at least to appro- 
priate Secretary Patterson’s wines or his supper 
unasked. There was plenty to amuse him in 
the ball-room. “I hate the piggish display 
one sees in a crowd like this,” said Harvey, 
shaking his head in the direction of the dining- 
room, and speaking to a haridsome matron who 
was watching the dancers. 

“It is suggestive of a barn-yard,” was the 
reply. “I view the struggle from afar. I always 
provide myself with a hearty supper before leav- 
ing home when I am coming to one of these 
big entertainments. Are you alone ?” 

“No; I have a young friend with me, a 
stranger from the West, who makes his first 
appearance to-night. He is new to Washing- 
ton, and I brought him here to see what an 
official crush is like. I had expected to be 


entertained by his comments, but he has dis- 
appeared just now. I ’ll introduce him if the 


opportunity offers a little later. He is original, 
keen, and quick, and not spoiled for an every- 
day conversation by the fact that he is better 
read than you or I. We came to look on this 
evening, and we may be going in a half hour.” 

But it was nearly an hour later when Har- 
vey succeeded in getting Reavis’s ear. He had 
seen him several times in the throng, but never 
alone, and he had had no chance to speak 
to him. Just before they met, he was stand- 
ing within the ball-room door, lazily watching 
the crowd. He recognized many distinguished 
men among the on-lookers. Just at his right 
stood two of more than national fame. They 
were members of that body popularly known 
as “The Millionaires’ Club”—the United 
States Senate. The one was a farmer not long 
emancipated from the plow. The grit of the 
field seemed to have been ground into his hair; 
the toil of years had hardened his features, and 
set deep lines between them. Hard use had 
blunted his broad, thick fingers. He looked 
uncomfortable in the garb of civilized and 
fashionable society; but on the floor of the 
Senate, Harvey reflected, this man asked no 
odds of any one. He was not eloquent. He 
was forcible and convincing. A measure that 
had his active support was sure of respectful 
consideration. His gestures were uncouth, but 
every time his big, coarse hand came down on 
the desk in front of him, it emphasized a clear, 
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forcible argument. Beside him stood a man of 
tall, athletic figure, with silvery beard and a 
face of scholarly expression. To the tips of his 
slender fingers he was the essence of refine- 
ment. His polished periods were the delight of 
scholars, his after-dinner sallies the talk of all 
the clubs. He had come of a famous family, 
had been nurtured in the lap of an extreme and 
almost enervating luxury, and had had from his 
early youth every social and educational ad- 
vantage that the greatest cities of America or 
Europe could furnish. Yet this man, with all 
his fund of knowledge, with his superb training, 
and with the adventitious aids of wealth, fame, 
and family tradition, had been a failure and a 
disappointment to his friends and to his coun- 
try in his public career. His voice was rarely 
heard in debate, his influence in forwarding 
legislation was as slight as his apparent in- 
terest in it, and nothing but the fame of his 
dinners kept him from being obscured entirely 
from public view. Harvey was watching a dis- 
cussion between the two— vigorous and aggres- 
sive on one side, polished and retiring on the 
other— when a hand was placed on his shoul- 
der, and, looking about, he saw Reavis stand- 
ing just behind him. 

“I ’ve looked for you two or three times. 
Where have you been ?” 

“ T should rather ask where you have been,” 
said Harvey. The face of the younger man was 
bright, almost sparkling, with happiness. 

“ Trying to exercise your function of guar- 
dian ?” said Reavis, laughirig in a pleased way. 
“ Well, I have n’t been far away— in the ball- 
room most of the time, and the conservatory.” 

“You ’ve been making good use of yourtime, 
I must say. You certainly don’t need a guide, 
if you do need a guardian. Have you met 
many people ?” 

“No; only the people from Springfield that 
I saw at a distance when I was with you, and 
a friend of theirs.” There was an exuberance 
about his tone that puzzled and yet amused 
his companion. Suddenly he burst out in an 
excited whisper: “There she is, old man. I 
want you to see her. Is n’t she pretty? And 
she ’s just as jolly as she is pretty, and bright 
and interesting and —” he stopped, and grew 
red in the face as Harvey turned to look at 
him, ahalfsmile on hislips. Then,turning again 
toward the crowded ball-room, Harvey said - 

“ Where is this paragon? You don’t mean 
the girl in the crimson-and-yellow combina- 
tion over there, do you? Or the young lady 
with the pink-and-white cheeks, and the set 
smile, who locks as though she had come out 
of a fashion-plate ?” 

“ No,” said Reavis, impatiently. “ Look right 
across the room now, in front of the fireplace— 
that couple waltzing.” 
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“Oh, there,” said Harvey, putting on his 
glasses for a better look. “ Why, don’t you 
know that ’s—” But before he could finish 
the sentence, Reavis was off through the crowd 
to claim the rest of the uncompleted waltz, and 
Harvey saw him circle past a minute later, to 
the dreamy strains of one of Waldteufel’s in- 
toxicating melodies. “The novelty has proved 
too much for him. It is evident I shall have 
to go home alone,” he said to himself, and, 
catching Reavis’s eye across the room, he sig- 
naled a good night, and went to the dressing- 
room for his hat and coat. 

For the remainder of that evening Frank 
Reavis lived in cloudland. A soft look from a 
pretty pair of eyes, a pouting smile from a pair 
of rosy lips, had early drawn him out of him- 
self ; had stirred in his heart certain undiscov- 
ered strings that began to vibrate in harmony 
with the delicious music at the sound of a soft, 
sweet voice. His whole nature had responded 
in the first moment to the call of this new in- 
fluence. A warm emotion, long pent up, had 
burst forth in all its strength. He had let it 
run on unchecked. He had hung on every 
word, every look, of this acquaintance of an 
hour. Who she was he hardly knew; what she 
was the first glance of her eye, the first sound 
of her voice, had seemed to tell him. He fol- 
lowed in her footsteps all the evening. There 
was no one else to demand his attention in this 
crowd of strangers. The friends whom he had 
met for a minute, and who had introduced 
him to this young ‘girl, had gone away early. 
There were no other claims on him. He could 
have wished there were none on her. A phi- 
losopher in his place might have paraphrased 
Koko, and said, “I am glad to have my 
judgment confirmed by such competent au- 
thorities.” But Reavis was not a philosopher, 
and I doubt if there are many such philosophers 
on earth. So he stood aside while some one 
else claimed an engagement for a dance, gnaw- 
ing his lip, and watched his chance to steal 
a part of it. He was not an ill-looking fellow. 
There was power in his firm-set mouth, intel- 
lectuality in his broad, heavy brow, and cou- 
rage in his steady eye. And he was not a bad 
dancer either, which was a blessing; for the 
most enthusiastic admirer may embarrass the 
object of his adoration on the floor of a ball- 
room, if he has the tread of an elephant and 
the uncertainty of a dancing bear. And there 
was fervor in his manner that would have 
atoned for a great many faults, and with it an 
evident respect which made that fervor toler- 
able. So the object of all this attention smiled 
on him, encouraged his efforts to be with her 
when she could be at liberty from engagements, 
and even basely deserted one of her partners, 
whose step was particularly awkward, to pass 
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a quarter of an hour with him in the conserva- 
tory. She was new enough to society to take 
its pleasures with a girl’s enthusiasm; she had 
seen enough of it to understand its follies. She 
discriminated between dancing acquaintances 
and the men whose intelligence did not run 
to their heels. She had come originally out 
of the healthy social climate of a Western town, 
whose settlers carried Puritan traditions and 
Puritan habits with them from New England. 
She had spent part of a winter in New Orleans, 
where the larger social world and its ways had 
first come to her experience. She was getting 
now the “ winter in Washington” which (with 
the possible alternative of a “ winter in New 
York”) is held up to the Western eye as the 
finishing school of’social education. The fear- 
less honesty of New England and the sturdy 
independence of the West—the one inherited, 
the other the product of environment and asso- 
ciation—clothed her character in an armor 
proof against the bullet of broad flattery or 
the arrow of insidious compliment. She was 
by nature a clear-sighted, honest American 
woman, and she recognized the honesty of 
Frank’s admiration as quickly as she saw the 
hollowness of the professional fervor of some 
of the regular devotees of society. And recog- 
nizing it, she had no fear in showing a genuine 
liking for this frank, impulsive man, even 
though she had known him but an hour. She 
had encouraged him in their brief conversa- 
tions to talk about his home. They had acom- 
mon interest in the West ; and toward the end 
of the evening, in a burst of confidence which 
is almost the first expression that young affec- 
tion finds, he had told her much of himself, 
of his past, and of his plans for the future. 

Reavis went out of the house at one o’clock, 
with a pair of pretty blue eyes dancing in front 
of him along the street. He had overcome his 
inclination to stay later when he saw the crowd 
in the parlors begin to thin out; for there came 
upon him suddenly the thought of the possi- 
bility of recognition and detection, and he real- 
ized with a blush that all of this pleasure, all 
of this new-found happiness, he had stolen — 
that he was a thief, in the house of a man 
whom he had never seen before, upon whom 
he had no social claim. So he had whispered a 
hurried excuse, hastened up-stairs to the dress- 
ing-room, and gone out on the street, his head 
all awhirl, his heart all ablaze, with a new emo- 
tion; with a new understanding of himself, 
and a new feeling toward all mankind. 

It was hard to respond to the call for break- 
fast the next morning. He had been awake al- 
most until the morning light, thinking harder, 
it seemed to him, than he had ever thought 
before. And yet it should not have been hard 
to recall the trivial incidents of the evening. 
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He believed that he had not forgotten one of 
them. It seemed as though he could check 
off the minutes in their regular succession, and 
tell what had filled each. It was hard think- 
ing, because it went on without a moment’s 
pause, a moment’s digression. When he had 
reviewed all of the events of the evening, he 
went back and reviewed them all again, be- 
ginning with the first separation from Harvey, 
and ending with that whispered good night. 
When he finally fell into a deep sleep, his 
tired eyes would not have opened until noon 
if the stentorian voice of the colored boy had 
not reiterated the call of “ Breakfast” again 
and again between blows on his chamber-door, 
applied with the soft side of a clenched hand, 
Reavis tumbled out of bed, and, groping his 
way to the wash-stand, bathed his eyes with 
cold water to take the smart out of them; for 
they had had only three hours of real rest. 
Then he threw open the blinds and mechani- 
cally went about his dressing. The events of 
the night before came back to him a little 
slowly, for his head was heavy ; but they did 
come back, and gradually they began to stand 
out with greater distinctness, until at first the 
shadow and then the full substance of that new 
feeling came back into his heart. As he ad- 
justed his tie in front of the dressing-case, his 
eyes lighted on a square card sticking in the 
side of the mirror. He picked it out and put 
it in his pocket. An hour or two later, sitting 
in the law office of one of the great depart- 
ments, he took the card out of his pocket and 
looked at it. It was an invitation to a recep- 
tion to be given three days later by some peo- 
ple he had known in the West. It was the only 
invitation he had received since he came to 
Washington, and he had sent his regrets on 
the day he had received it. He was debating 
in his mind now whether he should go in spite 
of them. He knew that he would be very wel- 
come, and they were such old friends that he 
would not need to explain. And it was possi- 
ble that, at so large a gathering as he knew 
this would be, he might meet some one who had 
been interfering very seriously all the morning 
with the preparation of a law brief which he 
had in hand. Then the chief of his division 
came along and stopped to make some inquiry 
about the work; and the card was put back into 
his pocket. 

It did not receive a final consideration until 
the evening of the third day. Frank Reavis 
had promised himself when he came to Wash- 
ington that he would avoid all gaiety, and de- 
vote himself to his books. He felt that this 
was due to the friend of the family whose in- 
fluence had obtained for him his appointment, 
and the opportunity to pursue his advanced 
law studies without feeling that he was a bur- 
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den on his kind father. He had laid out for 
himself a winter in which pleasure was to have 
but little part, and he had determined in par- 
ticular thatsocial dissipation should beexcluded 
from it absolutely. He had had time tolook upon 
his acceptance of Harvey’s invitation as a weak- 
ness of which he was only less ashamed than 
of the violation of the laws of politeness which 
it had involved. But, in spite of these moral 
reflections, he hesitated, and finally succumbed 
to the temptation. The memory that had filled 
his thoughts so constantly for three days had 
been stronger than duty. The evening found 
him preparing for the reception at the Thomp- 
sons’, and half an hour later he was shaking 
hands with Mrs. Thompson, while his eyes wan- 
dered about, looking for a familiar face. There 
were many pretty faces. Mrs. Thompson had 
a wide range of acquaintance, and she sought 
to make her drawing-room as attractive as 
possible. She reasoned that the philosopher 
and the poet, as well as the purely “ society ” 
man, enjoy looking at beautiful women; and 
as conversation was necessarily fugitive in her 
crowded rooms, she had chosen, for her ideal, 
beauty of form and feature rather than culture 
of mind. She thought that this season rather 
excelled in the beauty of the débutantes, and 
she regarded the gathering in her train and 
about her with a particular pride this evening. 
But there were no pretty faces for Frank Rea- 
vis in the busy throng. ‘TH@y were all stran- 
gers to him, and he rejoiced in the fact, for it 
saved him the responsibility of trying to enter- 
tain any of them, and gave him the opportu- 
nity to fulfil the mission which had brought 
him here. He moved with the crowd toward 
the second reception-room, and, finding an 
opening, escaped. through it, and took up a po- 
sition against the wall where he could sweep 
the two rooms with his eyes. It was a conven- 
tional house, with a drawing-room and library 
on one side, opening out into one apartment ; 
and on the other, a long parlor which was to 
be used to-night for dancing, when the crowd 
had thinned out. Artistic decoration had been 
sacrificed to the demand for space; for it was 
the first of Mrs. Thompson’s entertainments, 
and she had made her invitations include a 
very wide circle, taking in most of the new 
people in official life. After this experiment 
she would know better who were desirable and 
whom to drop from her list. There was a pro- 
fusion of cut flowers in exquisite Japanese 
vases on the mantels, and the corners had been 
filled with giant palms. A canopy of exquisite 
Madame Guillot roses hung over Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s head; but beyond these floral decora- 
tions, the big rooms were bare of ornament. 
The scene, though, needed no other setting. 
It was so early in the season that both gowns 
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and faces were fresh and lovely, and the glow 
of tinted cheeks vied with the pink of the roses 
overhead. If Frank Reavis had been less pre- 
occupied, less absorbed in singling out indi- 
viduals in the search for one face, the ensemble 
would have charmed him. But he stood un- 
conscious of the beauty of the scene, one hand 
hanging to the pocket of his vest, the other 
nervously fingering his mustache. He did not 
know that there was another entertainment on 
that night, and that many of Mrs. Thompson’s 
guests would go there first, with a view to spend- 
ing the later and gayer hours in her dancing- 
room. It made him very nervous, this uncer- 
tainty. He had been quite sure that she would 
be here, though he had only a hope to guide 
him. Now he was in doubt. He began to feel 
embarrassed, too, for people who had been 
around the rooms twice noticed and commented 
on the silent young man against the wall. 
There came a diversion presently. A very 
young man with a half-frightened expression, 
who had been standing in the doorway, bear- 
ing the buffets of the crowd without the pres- 
ence of mind to get out of the way, made 
several ineffectual plunges into the throng, fol- 
lowed by blushing retreats ; but finally he con- 
quered his timidity and, after a stormy passage, 
landed at Frank Reavis’s side. There was a 
volume of relief in his tone as he said: 


“ You don’t know any one either, I suppose?” 


The remark artled Reavis. He looked 
around, and for the first time saw the stranger. 
The pink-and-white face, growing pinker and 
whiter with the embarrassment and disembar- 
rassment of its owner, suggested nothing so 
much as a good-natured baby looking up big- 
eyed and frightened from the depths of its 
cradle at the sound of a strange voice. Reavis, 
wishing sympathy himself, was glad to offer some 
to this timid youth. 

“No; I don’t know any one here,” he said. 
“T am a stranger in Washington.” 

“So am IJ,” said the baby; and then in a 
burst of confidence he began to rehearse the 
story of his father’s election to Congress and 
of their coming to Washington, until Reavis 
broke in upon a sentence with: 

“ Excuse me a minute. I beg your pardon, 
really, but —” and was off through the crowd, 
edging his way toward the receiving-party, leav- 
ing the baby with his faceadeepcrimson. Some 
one was shaking hands with Mrs. Thompson 
(Frank did not see who it was, but it was Mrs. 
Patterson), and directly behind her came the 
object of his search. She would have looked 
lovely to his eyes under any conditions; but 
to-night she was beautiful to other eyes as well. 
The rose-glow reflected in her face gave to 
her complexion a warmer, richer color and 
tinted her chestnut hair. Before Reavis could 
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make a passage through the reception-room, 
she had exchanged greetings with her hostess 
and passed on into the crowd; and before he 
could reach her side, another outstretched hand 
had grasped hers, and an elderly man, a well- 
known favorite in society, had claimed her at- 
tention. But she turned to greet Reavis, and 
smiled as she took his hand. 

“ T wondered if you would be here,” she said 
with a quiet frankness; and the words and the 
smile much more than repaid him for his weary 
waiting. He had to be patient a little longer, 
though, for two or three men crowded about 
her, and formed a little group from which it 
was hard to get away ; but presently she slipped 
her hand under his arm, and said: 

“Won't you take me to my aunt?” and 
the others turned aside as he bore her off in 
triumph. 

“You told me the other night that you never 
went out,” she said, looking up into his face 
with laughing eyes. “What are you doing 
here?” 

“Just what I came here to do,” he said, 
smiling back. “ But you have kept me waiting 
a long time for the opportunity.” 

“ We have just come from the Sutherlands’. 
We saved this for the last, on account of the 
dancing.” 

“It is by the merest chance that I am here. 
Mrs. Thompson is an old friend of my mother, 
and to that I owe my invitation. I was not 
expected at the Sutherlands’.” 

“Does that make so much difference in 
Washington? I thought men went almost 
where they pleased here, without regard to 
invitations.” 

He turned and looked at her sharply; but 
her face was guileless. It was with some em- 
barrassment that he answered vaguely, “Yes; 
I have heard that too.” Then he stopped 
rather abruptly and said, “ Do you really want 
to find your aunt?” 

“ Did you think that was a subterfuge ? And 
for whose benefit, pray ?” 

“ Your own, perhaps. You were pretty well 
barricaded, and on the outer wall the cry was, 
‘Still they come.’ You had to do something 
for relief, since no one seemed disposed to do - 
anything for you.” 

“Well, I really want to find my aunt, and 
there she is across the room. Take me to 
her.” 

There was a little group of chaperons against 
the wall,and Reavis steered their course in that 
direction. 

“ Auntie.” 

An elderly woman separated herself from 
the group, and turned toward them. 

“You know Mr. Reavis?” 

Frank Reavis felt his face growing very 














hot. Before him stood Mrs. Patterson. On her 
face was the undetermined smile with which we 
temporize with memory. She did not know 
whether she had met this young man or not. 
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to be done, though, and he did it very awk- 
wardly. He bowed with evident embarrass- 
ment, and murmured that he believed that he 
had had the pleasure; and then he grew more 
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Quite likely she had met him somewhere, and 
she was prepared to recognize him when he gave 
her the cue. But to his anxious eyes there was 
suspicion, if not actual conviction, in her ex- 
pression. He remembered now that she had 
looked at him with a peculiar expression when 
she had greeted him that other night. It had 
not impressed itself upon him then, but he was 
quite sure of it now. There was only one thing 
VoL. XLV.— 47. 


ME TO MY AUNT?” 


embarrassed when he realized that the belief 
should have been a conviction at least. 

“ Mr. Reavis was very good to me at your 
party, auntie.” 

Reavis stammered something about his mo- 
tives having been purely selfish. Mrs. Patter- 
son noticed his confusion, and tried to ignore 
it; succeeding only in convincing him that 
her manner was condemnatory. He was the 
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embodiment of unhappiness as he stood si- 
lently waiting for Mrs. Patterson and her niece 
to exchange a few words. As they turned away 
from the chaperons’ corner, his companion 
said: 

*“ You look as though you had heard some 
bad news in the last few minutes.” 

He forced a laugh as he answered in the 
negative, and hurried into a conversation on 
commonplace topics. Through it he was think- 
ing out the situation. Perhaps Mrs. Patterson 
had remembered where and how she had met 
him. At least she doubted him now, and when 
she went home she would look over her invi- 
tation-list and find that he was an impostor. 
Reavis was more than unhappy; he was un- 
nerved. The conscience that “makes cowards 
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of us all” brings sometimes the physical effects 
of cowardice. Frank’s arm trembled, his knees 
were weak. He wondered if Mrs. Patterson had 
spoken to her niece about him. He scanned 
her face closely. No; she evidently knew no- 
thing. She was chattering on innocently, tell- 
ing him of some of the people they saw about 
the room. Only she did not let him look into 
her eyes, those “mirrors of the soul.” 

“That is Dick Studley,” she was saying. 
“He moves with a lope that always suggests a 
camel to me. But he will inherit a fortune that 
will make even that gait seem graceful to most 
people. He is coming this way. Don’t desert 
me.” And Frank had a few minutes to breathe 
and recover his composure while she talked 
with Studley. She did not know now, he re- 














flected, but she would know in time. Mrs. 
Patterson would not wait very long to tell her 
that the young man with whom she was prom- 
enading at the Thompsons’ had forced his way 
into her house without an invitation. And then, 
he felt, he could never have the courage to 
face her again. Well, he would enjoy to-night 
at least. The orchestra in the hall struck up 
a galop. 

“ Will you dance?” he whispered; and they 
went into the dancing-room together, the camel 
loping along with them, and vainly pleading 
for a promise of the next waltz. 

For the rest of the evening Frank put care 
from him and gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of the hour. He lived over again the evening 
of their first meeting. He knew once more the 
intoxication of the perfect happiness that had 
come to him then for the first time. He stayed 
on to the end, and when he stood in the hall 
waiting to say good night to her, he had for- 
gotten the embarrassment of the early even- 
ing and even the cause of it. She came down 
the stairs enveloped in a great fur-trimmed 
robe. Her face, smiling at him from its downy 
oval frame, seemed even more lovely than 
before. 

She stopped for a minute to say a word in 
parting. ‘You did not come last Wednesday,” 
she said. “ That is my aunt’s day, you know. 
Shall we see you this week ?” 

A cold chill went over Reavis; but he stam- 
mered out an assent, and she was gone before 
he could recover his composure or say any- 
thing more. It had not occurred to him that 
perhaps she might be living with the Pattersons. 
He had counted her only a guest of the even- 
ing there. Now he thought perhaps she lived 
there. At least she was receiving with her 
aunt, and to see her again he must go there 
and take the chance of being reminded in some 
indirect but no less unpleasant way that he had 
forfeited his right to a welcome—to the wel- 
come that might have been his if he had chosen 
to seek it in a legitimate way. 

He went home in a very unhappy mood, 
one that was in striking contrast to the mood 
which he had carried with him the week before 
when he went to his lonely room. And his un- 
happiness did not decrease as he studied the 
situation the next day. He had deliberately 
cut himself off from all possible further inter- 
course with these people. That was his thought 
for nearly twenty hours. Then he became des- 
perate with brooding, and began to contem- 
plate the possibility of doing a desperate thing. 
There seemed to be two alternative prospects 
before him. If he went to the Pattersons’, he 
took the chance of being convicted and con- 
demned as an intruder. But if he stayed away, 
he would suffer an unhappiness that was greater 
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than even this could bring him. If he stayed 
away he certainly forfeited the good opinion of 
this girl,;whose opinion he had begun to value so 
much. If he went he took thechanceof forfeiting 
her good opinion, or of learning that he had 
already forfeited it; but surely that was no 
worse. So he considered seriously whether he 
should take his fate in his hands, and again 
cross the threshold of the Patterson mansion. 
Between one determination and another he 
vibrated until Wednesday had come and gone, 
and he had lacked the courage to test his fate. 
Then for six days more he hesitated, and the sec- 
ond Wednesday found him, with his heart in his 
mouth, entering the Patterson parlor. Hestood 
for a minute while some people who had pre- 
ceded him were being received, and he looked 
over their heads in vain for a welcoming smile 
from the familiar face beyond. It was per- 
versely turned away from him, and its owner 
was indulging in a very gay conversation with a 
young army officer whose attentions at the ball 
had caused Reavis some annoyance. He bit 
his lip and tried to look unconcerned, for he 
was standing in front of Mrs. Patterson, receiv- 
ing, to his great relief, the same smiling and 
perfunctory greeting that had welcomed those 
who had preceded him. A load was lifted from 
his mind. She did not remember, he thought. 
She had not known, perhaps. He felt so happy 
that he even smiled on the young officer, who 
moved away as he came up. 

“ Will you forgive me for not. coming last 
Wednesday ?” he whispered as he stood be- 
fore her. 

“Have I anything to forgive?” was the 
quiet reply. 

“That was stupidly expressed. I should 
have said that I felt as though I never could 
forgive myself, or rather the ill fortune that 
pursued me.” 

“We have every Wednesday before Lent, 
you know, and so busy a student ought not to 
neglect his books for the paltry pleasures of 
society.” 

“T am afraid I have neglected them very 
much of late for the pleasure and sometimes 
the unhappiness of thinking.” 

“ Are you suffering the pangs of remorse ? ” 

“ven.” 

“ Because of your fall from grace in going 
out? Your meditations have not saved you 
from backsliding again this afternoon.” 

“No; I have nothing to reproach myself 
with there. Can I see you for a little while, 
later ? Some new people are coming.” 

“T am afraid not. I shall be busy all the 
afternoon assisting my aunt.” 

“Then may I come some time to-morrow ?” 

“And neglect your studies? I should feel 
myself responsible if you did.” 
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“J assume all the responsibility. May I 
come?” 

He stepped aside as the new guests claimed 
her attention, and she had time only to turn to 
him for a moment, as one of them moved away, 
and nod her assent. 

Reavis’s law studies had been neglected 
sadly of late. He had taken up an old artist 
fad that had troubled his father’s soul for a 
season, and his evenings of late, when he was 
not wrestling with the inner demon, had been 
devoted largely to sketching shadowy figures 
of angels and divinities of many religions with 
one common attribute—a head and face that 
suggested in some way to his sympathetic ima- 
gination the head and face of his own divinity. 
When his misgivings threatened to run away 
with him down the road to blank despair, he 
seized a book and read desperately for an hour 
ortwo. His own thoughts performed an obbli- 
gato to those of the author, and in places became 
the master theme; so that he was surprised on 
reaching an interesting part of the story some- 
times to find characters spoken of and incidents 
- suggested which were strangers to his memory. 
Yet he was quite sure that his eyeshad not missed 
a word in the chapters preceding. Probably if 
he could read some of those stories to-day, they 
would seem like unread matter to him. 

To-night he was inclined to attempt poetry. 
Such is the exuberance of a sudden and unex- 
pected happiness. He had studied verse-forms 
and had a fair knowledge of scansion; but the 
trammels of rhyme were too much for his muse. 
He wanted to soar, and when he found him- 
self chained to earth by the necessity of find- 
ing a sentiment to match the only rhyming 
word that he could think of for the end of his 
fourth line, he gave up the experiment in de- 
spair. He was just wondering what he could 
do to kill the time until to-morrow afternoon 
when a tap at the door announced the unfa- 
miliar Harvey. 

“Why have n’t you been up to see me?” 
he said as he unwound a big silk muffler from 
his throat and chin, and threw back his coat, 
showing the outlines of a white face with dark 
rings about the eyes. “I’ve been laid up for 
more than a week, and you have n’t been near 
me. Still busy with the law, or with some- 
thing more serious? Is it ‘the lady or the 
tiger’? From a casual study of your face, I 
am inclined to choose the lady.” 

“ Not an unnatural choice for you. I am 
afraid I have not been devoting enough time 
to the tiger lately.” 

“ And what will your dear uncle say to that ?” 

“Oh, skip my ‘dear uncle.’ He is n’t my 
uncle, anyway. He is n’t any one’s uncle, so 
far as I know. But seriously, Harvey, I have 
been neglecting duty entirely of late; and the 
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worst part of it is, I see only two roads out 
of the situation, and either of them is almost 
impossible.” 

“Ts it the little girl of the Patterson ball?” 

“Yes, it is. I have thought half a dozen 
times of going to you for some advice in the 
matter. One must have a confidant. But you 
make such a very poor guardian that I am al- 
most afraid to trust you as a mentor.” 

“ My guardianship may have got you into 
this trouble; but perhaps you will thank me 
for that some day. I think you are half in- 
clined to be grateful now. Come, confess it.” 

“If this acquaintance was all the trouble 
that I owed to your guardianship, perhaps I 
would thank you, because it is a trouble I do 
not feel at all anxious to escape. But that is n’t 
it. The real trouble into which you have 
brought me may break off that acquaintance. 
That is what shakes my faith in you.” 

“ Why, my dear Frank, what have I done? 
I have never talked about you to the Patter- 
sons —for the very good reason that I do not 
know them. And if I did, I should not tell 
them of the awfully dissipated life that you 
lead here among your law books.” 

“Tt isn’t a subject for jesting, really, Harvey. 
It has grown very serious to me. I wish you 
would take it seriously.” 

“Well, I will. What is my crime?” 

“You won’t mind what I am going to say?” 

“Not unless you charge me with trying to 
steal your lady-love ; for I have never seen her 
since you showed her to me at the ball.” 

“No; I exonerate you from that, though 
your general reputation puts you under a 
standing suspicion. What is worrying me is 
the way I was led into going to the Patterson 
ball.” 

“ And meeting the little girl? I am sure 
you are very ungrateful and unjust as well. My 
suggestion that you go to that ball was the first 
of a series of happy incidents which have led 
you to this blissful mental condition so dis- 
couraging to Coke and Blackstone and so en- 
couraging to Cupid. You ought to make me 
your best man, instead of upbraiding me this 
way.” 

“ And you shall be, if I ever need one. But 
suppose I never do?” 

“Suppose you let some one else say that. It 
is n’t entirely your place.” 

Harvey threw back his head, and laughed a 
clear, ringing laugh. “1 am glad I came over 
here, in spite of the cold and the risk I took,” 
he said, still laughing. “ It has done me good.” 

“Well, then, try to do me some good in 
your turn. What is worrying me, and what has 
been worrying me for two weeks now, is the un- 
certainty of my footing with the Patterson 
family, direct and collateral.” 
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Then Reavis described at length the manner 
of his discovery that this girl was a niece of 
the Pattersons. He told of the doubts and fears 
of the week following; of his anxiety; and of 
his final determination to take his fate in his 
hands. 

“Well, you have passed the ordeal,” said 
Harvey, when he had finished. “What is 
worrying you now ?” 

“T am not satisfied yet. It is all very well 
for a man like you, who don’t care, to walk 
into people’s houses uninvited —” 

“Thank you,” said Harvey, in an under- 
tone. 

“But these people are new to Washington. 
They have the ideas of the Western city from 
which they came. ‘There it would be a social 
crime that would stamp a man as unworthy 
of recognition to have gone to a gentleman’s 
house deliberately without an invitation. Per- 
haps they have not identified me now; but if 
they ever should in the future, it will cut off 
all my chances of occupying a closer relation 
to them. I am half inclined to confess, and 
take my punishment. It would be better than 
this suspense.” 

“My dear Frank, that is the one thing to 
do, though you may implicate me. Still, if 
they have that pleasure in your acquaintance 
which, knowing you, I believe they have, they 
will forgive both of us for having done this 
thing (which, they must know, is not uncom- 
mon in Washington), since it has brought you 
into their lives and them into yours. Now put 
on your hat, and get some decent substitute 
for that ridiculous house-jacket you have on, 
and come with me to the theater. There is a 
light opera at the National, and it will make 
you forget your cares and troubles to go. It 
may aggravate my case of /a grippe, but I am 
just desperate enough, after six days’ confine- 
ment, to take any chance for a little recreation.” 

Frank accepted the invitation, and found 
diversion in the antics of an athletic comedian 
of national fame, who succeeded in turning 
a well-known and tuneful light opera into a 
howling burlesque. 

“JT ’ll drop in to-morrow night to see how 
you have fared,” said Harvey, as they parted 
at a street corner ; and the next night at seven 
o’clock found him rapping at the door of 
Reavis’s room. 


‘* How fares my boy, my gallant boy, 
Of the old Ninth Army Corps?” 


said Harvey, gaily, as he greeted his friend. 
The spirit of this youthful romance had entered 
even his veins, and it made him forget the weak- 
ness of an exhausted frame. 
Reavis smiled at his enthusiasm. 


“ You see 
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I’m still alive,” he said; “and I assure you I 
have not been forbidden the Pafterson man- 
sion. Is that enough ?” 

“ Not quite. Have you cleared your con- 
science ?” 

“T did not have the courage. So, you see, 
I have as much to fear as before.” 

“ And the fair one?” 

“Was very gracious. That is as much as I 
can tell you. I was on the point of speaking 
twenty times, but something held me back. I 
wish now that I had done it; for the greater 
my exaltation, the greater is going to be my 
fall when the ground is taken from under my 
feet.” 

But the winter wore on without any evidence 
that Frank had lost ground, though he could 
not claim to have gained all that he would 
have wished. He did not go out much, because 
to have done so he would have had to culti- 
vate other people, and he did not care to 
do that. The singleness of his devotion was 
noted, and some sympathetic people, to whom 
he had been introduced, but of whom he had 
nothing to expect, invited him to join little 
parties in which he always found the same con- 
genial partner assigned to him. He went back 
to the law books after a struggle. Probably he 
would not have conquered himself if he had not 
had help from without. In their third interview 
she had said to him, “ You must not neglect 
the studies for me, and you must tell me how 
you get on with them.” So he had gone back 
to regular application, devoting so many hours 
a day to his reading, and making a report of 
his progress at every interview. He did not 
tell of the interruptions that often came to 
him—how day-dreams in which she was the 
principal figure would unexpectedly intrude 
themselves, and sometimes make him lay aside 
the book for a while to think out some problem 
of the future. He was hopeful of the future, 
though he had told her nothing of his hopes. 
But she could not but know something of 
them. A man of Frank Reavis’s honest nature 
does not pick out one woman from all of 
womankind because she fixes his fancy for the 
moment. And the expression of his eyes will 
tell the story of his thoughts even if his lips 
are silent. Frank believed that she knew what 
was in his heart. He could not doubt that he 
had found some favor in her eyes. Yet through 
the confidence that he had begun to feel there 
ran occasionally a little shiver of fear. From 
the day when he had postponed making con- 
fession he had felt the oppression of conceal- 
ment growing stronger. A less ingenuous man 
would have congratulated himself after the first 
month that he had not been exposed, and 
would have dismissed the matter from his 
mind. But Frank’s nature was too open for 
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that. In the confidences of that which was 
openly acknowledged to be a close friendship, 
but which he knew to be much more, he felt 
that he had not opened his heart as he should 
have done. 

One day in the early summer he had asked 
her to go with him to Mount Vernon. One 
of the first duties of the tourist when he visits 
the national capital, the pilgrimage to the old 
home of Washington is often one of the last ex- 
periences in the program of those who spend a 
whole season within an hour’s ride of this Mecca. 

“ Do you know, I never have been to Mount 
Vernon,” said Frank; “and I have been in 
Washington now for almost a year. I think 
John Harvey has been here ten years, and I ’ll 
guarantee he has not been to the top of the 
Washington Monument. I tell all of my 
friends from the West who come here that 
they see much more of Washington than I 
ever have.” 

So they chose a day when Frank could get 
away from his Department duties, and at half- 
past ten o’clock they were on the deck of the 
Macalester on the way down the river. In 
theory they were members of a merry party 
of ten, duly chaperoned, and “ personally con- 
ducted”; but they had drifted forward away 
from their companions, and no one would have 
been inconsiderate enough to follow or inter- 
rupt them. They stood in the bow of the 
boat, watching the prow cut its foamy path 
through the water. There was no one near 
enough to overhear them, and they quickly 
drifted into that conversation about personal 
matters which is the natural refuge of unex- 
pressed affection. 

“T have something to tell you,” said Frank, 
finally. He braced himself for it as though 
he were about to confess a capital crime, or to 
disclose the presence of hereditary insanity in 
the family. “It is something I should have 
told you long ago, and I never have had the 
courage.” 

There was no expression of surprise in his 
companion’s face, no expression even of cu- 
riosity. Frank looked for it, and its absence 
disheartened him for a minute. But he had 
started now, and he must go on. 


“TJ did something rather contemptible on 
the night I met you first,” he said, leaning 
over, and speaking in a low tone. “I do not 
try to excuse it. I only tell you the conditions 
under which it was done. Then you will un- 
derstand it better.” Then he detailed as accu- 
rately as he could the story of his temptation 
onthe night of the Patterson entertainment, and 
of his fall. 

“T have felt ever since,” he said in conclu- 
sion, “as though I were an impostor, as though 
I had no right to your friendship, because I 
had stolen into your life like a thief. I feel that 
in telling you of it now I am taking the chance 
of forfeiting your esteem— the more because 
I did not confess it at a time when that course 
suggested itself to me. Can you forgive me?” 

She looked up into his face with an expres- 
sion that puzzled him. “I forgave you nearly 
six months ago,” she said. 

“You knew?” 

Her eyes dropped, and her finger began to 
tap the rail nervously. “ We made up a black- 
list the next day, half a dozen of us,” she said, 
‘and your friend Mr. Harvey’s name was at 
the head of it.” 

“Was my name there too ?” 

A little head was shaken vigorously ; eyes 
still fixed on the rushing water. He took the 
restless little finger in his hand. “And you 
forgave me then?” he said. “ Why?” 

She looked up into his face for a moment, 
and then turned away her head. “I really 
don’t know, Frank,” she said. “ Do you?” 

And somehow Frank thought he did; and 
an hour later, when they had wandered from 
the crowd into the leafy woods beyond the old 
historic mansion, he told her of his thoughts, 
his hopes, his fears of the past half-year, and 
of his belief now that she had shared them with 
him. And before the boat’s bell had rung to 
warn the visitors that it was time to leave, she 
had made him believe for the time that there 
was no happier man on earth. And knowing 
Captain Blake, whose experience with honey- 
moon parties stretches over more than a dozen 
years, shook his head and smiled when he saw 
them come aboard. “ I can tell a bridal couple 
a mile off,” he said to the pilot, with a wink. 


George Grantham Bain. 
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HEN the great poet who has 
just been laid to rest in the 
Abbey put forth his youth- 
ful volume of “ Poems, 
chiefly Lyrical,” 1830, it 
had to run the gantlet of 
akind of criticism now hap- 

, pily extinct. The practi- 
tioners of the ungentle craft are still too often 
adepts in the art of giving pain; and envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness wear the mask 
of a zeal for good literature. But the slashing 
article is no longer in vogue. The reviewer 
may be unfair, supercilious, offensive, malig- 
nant, mean, but he does not ordinarily now- 
adays call his victim an ass or an idiot, and 
intimate that he has an addle head and a rot- 
ten heart. Such little endearments were quite 
en régle in the days of the “ Blackwood’s wits ” 
and the early years of “Fraser’s.” The glee, the 
abandon, with which Wilson and Lockhart 
and Maginn poured out ridicule on a cockney or 
a Whig, their uproarious contempt, the names 
that they called him, the blackguardly epithets 
that they applied to him, the personalities of 
their attack —these are luxuries that no repu- 
table review can now afford. And yet “ Chris- 
topher North” was not an unkindly man, 
though he loved, as Carlyle said of him, to 
“ give kicks.” The first age of the great mod- 
ern reviews and magazines was an age of kicks 
and rough horse-play. Party spirit ran high 
under the Regency, and literary criticism, so far 
from being the “ disinterested” affair which 
Matthew Arnold demands, was avowedly run 
upon political lines. Libel suits and challenges 
rained upon magazine editors. Jeffrey and 
Moore went through the forms of a duel. The 
Chaldee Manuscript had to be suppressed in 
the second edition, and cost Mr. Blackwood a 
thousand pounds, as it was. Aggrieved per- 
sons lay in wait for editors in the street. Thus 
one Mr. Douglas of Glasgow, who had been 
roughly handled in “ Maga,” came to Edin- 
burgh and horsewhipped Blackwood, and was 
in turn beaten by Blackwood, who had rein- 
forced himself meanwhile with a cudgel and 
with the Ettrick Shepherd. 

It would not be fair to hold Wilson respon- 
sible for all this, but he was largely contribu- 
tory to it. It was a generation of fighters, and 
Christopher loved a fight almost as much as 
he loved trout-fishing, or deer-stalking, or a 
leaping-match, or a cocking-main, or a drink- 
Vou. XLV.— 48. 
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ing-bout. Heused to pommel celebrated bruis- 
ers in his Oxford days, when they were disre- 
spectful to him on the king’s highway; and 
after he became professor of moral philoso- 
phy in Edinburgh University, it was his de- 
light to take off his coat at a rural fair and 
to thrash a country bully who was getting the 
better of a weak antagonist. There was no 
malice in the “ veiled editor” of Blackwood. 
His hatred of Whigs was official. The Chaldee 
Manuscript was conceived in a spirit of noisy 
fun. The same spirit inspired the roistering 
and convivial Toryism of the “ Noctes Am- 
brosianz,” and the roaring choruses that ac- 
companied the clink of glasses in Ambrose’s 
snuggery. The criticism in“ Blackwood’s,” the 
roasting of Hazlitt and Moore, the sneers at 
Hunt’s “ Rimini,” were simply other expres- 
sions of Wilson’s love of fighting, his wild fun 
and high animal spirits. 

Tennyson fared very well, upon the whole, in 
the famous “ Blackwood ” review of his poems 
in May, 1832. “ Perhaps in the first part of our 
article,” said his critic, “ we may have exagger- 
ated Mr. Tennyson’s not unfrequent silliness ; 
. . . but we feel assured that in the second part 
we have not exaggerated his strength, and that 
we have done no more than justice to his fine 
faculties.” However frequent or unfrequent 
thesilliness in Tennyson’s early verses may have 
been, there is no question as to the silliness of 
the retort which he allowed himself to make 
in his volume of 1833: 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame with praise, 
Rusty Christopher : 
When I learned from whom it came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 
I could xot forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher. 


This is very weak, and the adjectives are ill 
chosen. In certain moods Christopher may 
have been crusty, but rusty or musty or fusty he 
could never have been. The abounding vitality, 
the eternal youthfulness of the man, was his 
most apparent trait. Like Charles Kingsley, 
of whom he constantly reminds one, he was 
always a good deal of a boy. Mr. Saintsbury 
has pointed out the resemblance between Wil- 
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son and Kingsley, and itis one that had occurred 
to me long since. They were alike in their ar- 
dor for sport and adventure ; in their fondness 
for natural history (not science, but the obser- 
vation of the habits of the living animal or plant 
in its habitat); in the eager, impulsive, uneven 
way in which they poured themselves out upon 
paper; in a certain illogical cast of mind— 
the want of “the tie-beam” which Carlyle de- 
tected in Wilson. Of course the points of con- 
trast between the English Liberal and broad 
church priest and the high Tory Edinburgh 
professor are many and obvious. But Kings- 
ley’s Liberalism — Christian socialism, even — 
was curiously dashed with certain Toryish 
prepossessions. He believed in a landed aris- 
tocracy and wished well to the Southern Con- 
federacy. Wilson’s Toryism was an affair of 
instinct and temperament rather than of rea- 
soned convictions. Indeed, he was a man of 
no opinions, in the strict sense of that word. 
Prejudices he had, tastes, whims, likes, and dis- 
likes, but, properly speaking, no opinions. 

Atany rate, one always thinks of Wilson, as of 
Kingsley, asa forerunner of muscular Christian- 
ity —leaping twenty-three feet on alevel; walk- 
ing over from London to Oxford — fifty-three 
miles—in a night, six miles an hour heel-and-toe 
walking (Wilson once made seventy miles in 
the Highlands in twenty-four hours); jumping 
tables at Ambrose’s, or swallowing monstrous 
bowls of whisky and milk at Scotch shielings, 
where he paused for refreshment on his midnight 
rambles through the bens and glens; swimming 
Highland lochs, fishing-rod in hand, and ar- 
riving late at lonely bothies with basket, pock- 
ets, and hat-crown filled with trout; sailing 
on Windermere, and cock-breeding at Elleray; 
tramping over the Cumberland hills with the 
Opium Eater, or hunting bulls on horseback 
with prick of spear. At Oxford the tradition 
of his physical prowess lingered long, and even 
gave rise to legends — as of his joining a band 
of strolling actors, and abiding in gipsy tents 
for a season with a gipsy wife. All his contem- 
poraries were impressed by his personal vigor, 
the size of his chest, his florid complexion, the 
brightness of his eye, the length of his limbs. 
His portraits show a certain aquiline cast of 
countenance, and a leonine air — given him 
not, as in Landor’s case, by the cut of the fea- 
tures, but by the length of tawny mane. De 
Quincy, however, denies that Christopher was 
a handsome man: his mouth and chin, he says, 
were Ciceronian, but his hair was too light, 
and his blue eye lacked depth—its brightness 
was superficial. 

The little passage at arms between Wilson 
and Tennyson is an interesting point of contact 
between Georgian and Victorian literature. 
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Wilson was a member of the generation of 
Scott and Byron and Moore. He belonged 
to an “era of expansion,” and was himself ex- 
pansive. The writings of the generation of 
Tennyson, Thackeray, and Matthew Armold 
are in many ways a reaction and a protest 
against the emotional excesses of the Georgian 
time. Spontaneity, creative impulse, versatility 
belonged to the elders, but their art. was less 
fine. The rich perfection of Tennyson’s verse, 
the chastened perfection of Arnold’s verse and 
prose, are rare among Wilson’s contemporaries. 
His own work is profuse and diffuse, without 
selection and restraint. He was the most bril- 
liant of magazinists, and Carlyle thought that 
he had the greatest gifts among the writers of 
his day, but that he had produced nothing 
that would endure. He compared his “ Black- 
wood ” papers to rugged rocks overgrown with 
luxuriant foliage, but bound together at bot- 
tom by “an ocean of whisky punch.” Tenny- 
son himself inherits of Keats, who was most 
purely the artist among the poets of his 
generation. 

Who now reads “The Isle of Palms,” or 
“ The City of the Plague,” or the miscellaneous 
verse of Wilson, which was thought to resemble 
Wordsworth’s? Do young men nowadays 
read even the “ Noctes,” which their fathers 
and grandfathers read eagerly, and imitated in 
countless sanctum dialogues, “ coffee clubs,” 
and such like? Itrownot. Nevertheless Chris- 
topher was a great creature, and there is im- 
perishable stuff in the “ Noctes.” That famous 
series has not the even excellence —the close 
grain— of Holmes’s“ Breakfast-Table” papers. 
There is too much of it, and it should be read 
with judicious skipping. A large part of the 
dialogue is concerned with matters of tempo- 
rary interest. The bacchanalian note in it be- 
comes at times rather forced, and the reader 
wearies of the incessant consumption of powl- 
doodies, porter, and Welsh rabbits. But the 
Ettrick Shepherd is a dramatic creation of a 
high order, and the vehicle of wit, eloquence, 
and poetry always racy, if not always fine. 
The same exuberance, for good and for bad, 
characterizes the “ Recreations” and the other 
miscellaneous papers, which place their author 
high, though not among the highest, in the line 
of British essayists. Christopher was, after all, 
most at home in his sporting-jacket, and his 
outdoor papers are the best—‘“ The Moors,” 
“The Stroll to Grasmere,” and the rest. His 
literary criticism, though interesting as the ut- 
terance of a rich personality, is seldom wise or 
sure. But those who should know have said 
that none ever knew the scenery of the West- 
ern Highlands like “ Christopher North,” or 
wrote of it so well. ‘ 
Henry A. Beers. 





















N a remarkably literal sense 
of the word, Whittier exem- 
plified the “given name” of 
the religious sect to whose 
| faith he was born. He was 
essentially, enthusiastically, 
and conscientiously a Friend. 
Friendship was his ideal, his 
comfort, and, in a measure, 
his occupation. Lifelong loneliness, always 
tending to that cultivation of varied comrade- 
ship which marriage usually renders impracti- 
cable, may have to some extent accounted for 
the peculiar warmth of feeling and fidelity of 
conduct with which he followed the delicate 
affections that serve as substitutes for the vital 
passions of life. But quite aside from that leisure 
of the soul necessary to pursue the dreams of 
the heart, he was born to the purple of friend- 
ship, and wore it easily. 

He was not a man of one friend or of two, 
but of many. Who can claim to have come 
nearest him? In truth, I believe no one of us 
all. The final proof that one stood in the outer 
courts of any real knowledge of him, would 
consist in the belief that the especial allegiance 
of that deep and affectionate nature was offered 
to one’s self. His reserve, after all, was some- 
thing unapproachable. We were many. He 
was one. Faithful to the uttermost, he never 
fell short of the loyalty of friendship; but he 
did not go beyond that vague line where it is 
impossible to fulfil the just expectations of one 
whom we love. He kept his friendships where 
he could sustain them. That in itself is not so 
common a thing that we can pass it by with- 
out a thought. Indeed, I believe it to have 
been one of the most valuable factors in his per- 
sonal influence, which was always profound. 

The first time that I ever saw his handwriting 
was, I think, in 1864 or 186s, possibly later. 
Unhappily, out of scores of valuable letters, this 
first one, treasured above them all, is missing; 
but the young recipient knew it by heart soon 
enough. It seems impossible to avoid saying 
that the letter contained the first important 
literary recognition which came to a self-dis- 
trustful girl who expected nothing, and who 
climbed Andover Hill from the post-office, 
breathless and agitated, clinging to that en- 
velop as if it were the scepter from the throne 
of a great and gorgeous realm. 

The letter expressed an opinion of a little 
magazine story. What it meant to the timid 
young author one must have been in her place 
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to understand. In similar positions many others 
do understand. In this case that unsought letter 
was the beginning of an inspiration covering a 
space of almost thirty years. The veriest tyro in 
literature — the ignorant or the obtuse or the 
designing — who thrust volumes of poems upon 
him for “ opinions,” and hopeless manuscripts 
for revision, I am sure had from him the kindest 
word thatcould be said under thecircumstances. 
To genuine power, hard work, and personal 
modesty he was always ready to respond. 

Our correspondence, always irregular, but 
deepening in value and intimacy as time passed, 
had covered some years before I saw him. He 
was always hoping to come to my father’s house, 
but, as is well known, outside of his family and 
a group of old friends he did not visit easily, 
and shrank from a new interior as from a new 
planet. It was at the home of friends dear to 
us both, in Boston, that at last I met him. 

During the latter part of his life there were 
two homes, in one of which he was quite sure 
to be found if by any Boston hearth, and both 
of which are so well known, each in its own 
way, for especial charm in hospitality, that 
one need ask no pardon of the distinguished 
hostesses for the mention of their names. 

In the library of Mrs. James T. Fields, in 
Charles street, many of the choicest spirits of 
our day have met. In the drawing-room of Mrs. 
William Claflin, on Mount Vernon street, men 
and women eminent for something which made 
ita privilege to know them were sure to be found. 
In both of these homes, though differing in some 
other characteristics, life meant more than en- 
tertainment, which was of use only as it could 
nourish a high range of thought, or feeling, or 
usefulness; and the prophet of Amesbury felt 
at home in these rare circles. People of power 
and people in earnest met there, and the poet 
of freedom found his kin among them. Shy, 
evasive, never to be counted upon even if ex- 
pected, liable at the last moment to be devi- 
ated by a headache or shrouded in a Danvers 
snow-storm, his presence was always one of 
the blessings more precious because uncertain ; 
and he was welcomed as few men can be. 

I think it was in Mount Vernon street that 
I first saw his face, hitherto familiar to me only 
by the photograph of his own choosing which, 
he had sent me years before. He was called‘ 
from up-stairs, where, I am sorry to think now, 
he was probably struggling for a moment of 
the precious sleep for which he had to fight so 
hard. He was always a poor sleeper, suffering 
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many things because of the infirmity of sensi- 
tive organizations ; and the excitement of visit- 
ing invariably increased the difficulty. Often 
he would fly home to his snow-banks and his 
solitude after three or four days’ vision of “the 
world,” driven away by the simple impossi- 
bility of getting sleep enough to live. Tenderly 
sheltered as he was by the friends under whose 
roof he had flitted, it was still impossible to 
protect him altogether from the clamorous calls 
upon his personality. The report that Mr. 
Whittier was in Boston was enough to start 
a pilgrimage to the shrine where his hostess 
shielded him. One day, presto! she looked, 
and he had fled. His rare appearances and sud- 
den disappearances reminded one of the bird 
in the old Northumbrian banquet-hall, that 
flitted through, and out again into the night. 
On this morning he came in across the thick 
carpet with that nervous but soft step which 
every one who ever saw him remembers. 
Straight as his own pine-tree, high of stature, 
and lofty of mien, he moved like a flash of light 
or thought. The first impression which one 
received was of such eagerness to see his friends 
that his heart outran his feet. He seemed to 
suppose that he was receiving, not extending 
the benediction; and he offered the delicate 
tribute to his friend of allowing him to perceive 
the sense of debt. It would have been the 
subtlest flattery, had he not been the most hon- 
est and straightforward of men. We talked— 
how can I say of what? Or of what not? We 
talked till our heads ached and our throats 
were sore; and when we had finished we began 
again. I remember being surprised at his quick, 
almost boyish, sense of fun, and at the ease 
with which he rose from it into the atmosphere 
of the gravest, even the most solemn, discus- 
sion. He was a delightful converser, amusing, 
restful, stimulating, and inspiring at once. 
The deafness which afterward grew to be 
so severe a trial to him, and to some extent a 
real barrier to communication with him, was 
then but slight, and I had no trouble in mak- 
ing myself intelligible enough to sustain a 
conversation. That first morning was the fore- 
runner of others like it. Sometimes at his own 
home, but more often in Boston, we continued 
the talks which were to me among the most 
helpful influences of the years whose flight they 
mark. It is impossible to say how often I saw 


him; in point of numbers the occasions were - 


fewer than they appear to have been, for in 
depth and breadth of thought and feeling they 
seem to have covered spaces as large as those 
between the stars. Almost painful is the pic- 
ture which my heart carries of his patient and 
cheerful but heavy loneliness. Friends never 
failed him, and it is well known that in the 
various homes which he chose to make his 
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own by adoption, he received all that watchful 
affection could give him from those who felt 
it a privilege to minister to his daily comfort. 
But the real burden of a solitary life is not 
felt till age approaches. In youth we take it 
up lightly. Middle life presses it hard; and 
as the evening of our days comes on, the heart 
cries out for its defrauded rights. Little signs 
of that deep and guarded tenderness of his, 
which would have so bountifully enriched the 
nearest relations of life, pathetically crept to the 
surface sometimes. Some of them one cannotre- 
call without tears; they are too sacred tosubmit 
themselves to description. Heseemed to me,be- 
loved, nay, adored as he was, and affectionately 
cared for, one of the loneliest men I ever knew. 

“ How do you spend the days?” I asked 
once in midwinter. He had then begun to 
grow quite deaf; he was somewhat lame ; and 
a weakness of the eyes forbade his reading or 
writing except under the most limited condi- 
tions. He glanced over my head into the 
snow-storm — not drearily, but with one of his 
gravest looks. 

“Oh,” he said patiently, “I play with the 
dogs, or I go out and see the horses. And 
then I talk to Phoebe —and I go into my study 
and sit awhile.” 

“There is always some one to talk to,” he 
said again, in his gentle, grateful way, as if he 
were privileged in this respect. To one who 
knows what the New England country winteris 
to an invalid, house-bound, burdened with ner- 
vous disorders, and denied the pursuance of his 
favorite occupations, the cheerful acquiescence 
of this gifted and really restless man in his de- 
privations was a lesson not to be forgotten. 

Exquisitely sensitive to discouragement or to 
applause, he was, it is well known, as modest 
a genius as ever set a winged foot upon our 
planet. Once, when some moving tribute from 
the outside world had reached him, some 
“benediction of the air” that touched him more 
than usual, I ventured on one of those inani- 
ties into which we sometimes lapse, “ under 
the impression,” as Mr. Howells puts it, “that 
it would be uncivil not to go on saying some- 
thing.” The trite comment ran to the effect 
that he ought to get a good measure of actual 
happiness out of such relations as he held to 
his loving public. 

“Oh, I’m a fraud!” he answered quickly, 
rising and moving restlessly about. “I ’ma 
fraud! They have n’t found me out — that ’s 
all.” 

Wishing, years after, to attribute this reply 
to him, in some use which I was making of 
it, I wrote for his permission to do so, and 
received the following answer— plainly that of 
a man too modest even to be willing to claim 
the credit of his own modesty : 
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I have no recollection of the ‘‘ saying” quoted 
in thy letter. Possibly I may have said something 
of the kind in regard to the over-estimation of 
my writings. I have always thought I passed for 
more than I was worth. 


“ Pardon,” he writes at the end of a kind and 
patient letter, full of the most valuable literary 
assistance to hiscorrespondent—“ pardon these 
suggestions of slight defects in thy poem”! 

Of a certain attempt to spur the consciences 
of frivolous women, he wrote: 


It is the old Christian testimany which the Puri- 
tan and Quaker bore in their better days; and it 
never was more needed than now. The war has 
demoralized all — the contagion of its shoddy ex- 
travagance has reached everybody. The Church 
and the world are alike infected. It has entered 
cradle and nursery, and turned the sweet sim- 
plicity and grace of childhood into a fashionable 
scarecrow. Think of these grotesque caricatures 
of womanhood at the ballot-box! Of legislators 
in panniers and bustles, scant of clothing where 
it is most needed, and loaded down with it where 
it is not! 


“T feel every change in temperature with a 
sensitiveness that I am ashamed of,” he pleads 
as a reason for deferring a seaside visit which 
he desired to make. Then, with his swift cheer- 
fulness : 


The Lord in his loving-kindness has hung his 
wonderful pictures on all our hills and woods 
this autumn. I never saw such colors. 


Again: 


I thank thee for the offer of the Florida cottage, 
but I must live if I can, and die if I must, in Yan- 
kee-land. 

Thus far the summer has not brought me the 
release from pain and weakness which I expected. 
I am only comfortable when body and mind are 
idle. Time passes so swiftly, there is so much I 
want tosay and do, and this enforced leisure is 
so barren of results! . . . I have been reading 
Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘ Oriental Religions ”— the 
last big volume upon Chinese ethics and faith, if 
faith it can be called. I am more and more 
astonished that such a man as Confucius could 
have made his appearance amidst the dull and 
heavy commonplaceness of his people. No 
wiser soul ever spoke of right and duty; but his 
maxims have no divine sanctions, and his pictures 
of a perfect society have no perspective opening 
to eternity. Our Dr. Franklin was quite of the 
Confucian order —though a much smaller man. 


I have just been reading Canon Farrar’s ser- 
mons on the *‘ Eternal Hope.” And I agree with 
him in the title of one of them, that “ Zi is 
worth living,” even if one can’t sleep the biggest 
part of itaway. Thee and I get more out of it, 
after all, than these sleek-headed folk who sleep 
o’night. . . . [quite sympathize with thee in what 
thee say of the “‘causes.” Against all my natural 
inclinations I have been fighting for them half 
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my life. ‘‘ Woe is me, my mother!” I can say 
with the old prophet, ‘‘ who has borne me, a man 
of strife and contention.” I have suffered dread- 
fully from coarseness, self-seeking, vanity, and 
stupidity among associates, as well as from the 
coldness, open hostility, and, worst, the ridicule 
of the outside world; but I now see that it was 
best, and that I needed it all. 


What a pity it is that we cannot shut down 
the gate, and let the weary wheels rest awhile! 
For myself, I have to work hard to be idle; I 
have to make it a matter of duty to ignore duty, 
and amuse myself with simple stories, play with 
dogs and cattle, and talk nonsense as if I were not 
a Quaker. Dr. Bowditch says that a man of ac- 
tive brain ought to make a fool of himself occa- 
sionally and unbend at all hazards to his dignity. 
But to some of us life is too serious and its re- 
sponsibilities too awful for such a remedy. The 
unsolved mystery presses hard upon us. 


I have been ill ever since, but I went [to the 
Holmes breakfast] for the good Doctor’s sake. 
He and I are very old friends, not merely liter- 
ary friends. We /ove each other. 


I miss Fields, it seemsto me, more and more —a 
light too early quenched, a lossirreparable. . . . I 
cannot tell thee how his death shocked me. . . 
Ah, me! if I had only known what was to be! 
He was my friend of nearly forty years ; never a 
shadow rested for a moment on the sunshine of 
that friendship. It is a terrible loss. . . . With 
him it must be well. He loved much, pitied 
much, but never hated. He was Christ-like in 
kindness and sympathy, and in doing good. 
How strange that I outlive him! But my turn 
will soon come. God grant I may meet it with 
something of his simple trust and cheerfulness ! 


It was a disappointment not to be able to 
see Longfellow then, and much more after his 
death; but I am glad I went on that last Sabbath, 
and that thee was with me. . . . Ah, well! as 
Wordsworth asked, after commemorating the 
friends who had left him: ‘‘ Who next shall fall 
and disappear?” I await the answer with awe 
and solemnity, and yet with unshaken trust in the 
mercy of the All Merciful. . . . 


I have suffered much from this spring. Ourlawn 
is now green, the magnolia buds are swelling, and 
the hepaticas and violets begin to appear, and 
when the golden dandelion comes it will be really 
spring. I would rather see these flowers in the 
world beyond than the golden streets weare told of. 


Why should thee wish to step out of the line of 
march? Why envy those who fall by the way? 
So long as the east winds do not torment thee, 
and thee can goa-Maying in the coldest rain-storm 
that ever blows over Andover Hill, life must be 
worth living. And it would not be worth so much 
for some of us if thee deserted us.. I wish thee 
would think of that, and holdon. . . . I think I 
have left a great many roses in my life for fear of 
the thorns. We alldo. But my life has been, after 
all, a reasonably happy one. With all its draw- 
backs, I like this world of ours. I sit here in my 
room with the portraits of my mother and sister, 
Emerson and Longfellow, and Starr King and 
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Garrison. My old neighbors lookin. When my 
eyes will let me, I read. A great pile of unan- 
swered letters is in sight, and is not likely to grow 
smaller. Among them are many kind and loving 
messages from old friends. . 


These November days of Indian summer make 
me happy that I have lived to see them. 


I am glad to be permitted once more to see 
the miracle of spring. 


I wish I could talk with thee instead of writing, 
for which I have just now neither time nor 
strength. The suffrage question, the temper- 
ance reform movement, the condition of the 
freedimen of the South, and especially the reli- 
gious and scientific questions of the day. . 
The foundations seem breaking up. I only hope 
that if the planks and stagings of human device 
give way, we shall find the Eternal Rock beneath. 
Wecan do without Bible or Church. We cannot 
do without God; and of him we are sure. All 
that science and criticism can urge cannot shake 
the self-evident truth that he asks me to be true, 
just, merciful, and loving; and because he asks 
me to be so, I know that he is himself what he 
requires of me. 


I gave a friendly caution. I think she has 
not gone out after mediums, but something seems 
to have come toher. I have never seen anything 
of this strange matter, and have no wish to. 
But there is something in it, I have no doubt; 
and I hope the scientific gentlemen of the Psychi- 
cal Research will be able to explain it. I can wait, 
and, in the very nature of things, I shall not have 
to wait long, to learn the mystery beyond the veil. 
If I cannot know, I can believe and trust. I shall 
be glad if a fuller revelation can come for those 
who now can do neither. 


I have read with lively interest the Psychic 
Reports. I am glad the subject is taken hold by 
such men in such a way. They are slowly un- 
locking some of the outer doors of the great mys- 
tery, and the sound of their opening reverberates 
infinitely beyond. 

General Gordon — my hero — is dead; an un- 
selfish enthusiast of humanity. No more wonder- 
ful figure has for centuries passed across the disk 
of our planet. 


As to the ‘‘ memorial,” if one must be, I hope 
it will be brief anddry. There is little or nothing 
to say of my life, and my poor rhymes speak for 
themselves. . . . Still, I should be glad to think 
that one... closely in sympathy with me would 
feel like saying a kind and tender word for me 
when I can no longer speak for myself. I trust 
thee to do it, as thee did it for Fields. Perhaps 
I shall be permitted to know of it; at any rate, 
my friends will. And there let the great silence 
fall. 


I have just been to see an old friend, a little in 
advance of me in age. We talked as men talk 
who listen the while for the inevitable summons, 
solemnly and yet not unhopeful. I am not sure I 
am any better for my long life— any nearer to 
God; but #e seems nearer to me, and that com- 
forts me. 
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There remain only a few more lines— weak, 
weary, uncertainly defined, bearing the stamp 
of farewell which is so apt to set itself upon the 
last words that the hand directs. So far as can 
be learned, the last letter which he wrote to any 
person came to Gloucester. One other at least 
went to one of his publishers in Boston upon 
the same day; but there is some reason to think 
that it was written before he penned the few final 
words that rest among my sacred treasures. 

And here “ the great silence falls.” 

It was at his own door in Amesbury that we 
saw him last —longer ago than I like to think 
of now. His manner was not without emotion, 
full and solemn, and his deep eyes had the look 
of those who think “ it is the last time.” With 
the courtliness not expected of the Quaker her- 
mit, but which he knew so well how to carry 
when he would, “ May I?” he asked my hus- 
band, gravely, awaiting his permission tosalute 
the bride. With blinded eyes and bowed head 
I left him. A prophet of God had blessed us, 
and we departed from his pure presence silently. 


So many times it has been said that it is too 
soon to fix the place of the dead poet in litera- 
ture that one is already rather weary, not to 
say a little critical, of the iteration. What Whit- 
tier has been and is to the American people 
and to English poetry we know quite well; 
what he is to be a hundred years hence will 
take care of itself. A man who has done what 
he has for his contemporaries may be forgotten 
by the future, but is not likely to be ; and is less 
likely to be precisely because of the peculiar 
nature of his service. We may call that service 
high, for this is a noble and affluent adjective, 
but I believe it to be, in certain important re- 
spects, unapproached and unapproachable. 

It is not so long ago but that some of his old 
friends remember the laggardness with which 
his true position as a poet was recognized by 
critics to whose traditions a man of the people, 
without conventional educationor social experi- 
ence, and hampered by the confines of an evan- 
gelical faith,— to say nothing of the barriers 
of a limited sect,— was an alien and a puzzle. 

Over twenty years ago, a loyal friend of the 
Quaker poet’s was in the company of two of 
the most eminent men whom this nation has 
given to English literature, when the conver- 
sation turned upon Whittier. 

“Whittier is coming up,” observed one of 
the gentlemen, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” replied the other ; “ ye-es.” 

“He has written some good things,” re- 
turned the first. 

“ Yes,” answered the second; “ some.” 

To-day, were these men living, they would 
have been among the first to do him reverence ; 
their ivy wreaths would have taken the places 
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of honor upon the poet’s grave; and they would 
have led critical opinion in their characteriza- 
tion of his unique position in the English-writ- 
ing world. That it is a unique position, I be- 
lieve we shall become more and more, rather 
than less and less, convinced as time turns the 
leaf that holds the record of his fame. 

It is not a truth altogether honorable to hu- 
man nature, or at least to literary nature, to 
admit, but it is a truth, that a profoundly re- 
ligious man is for that reason at a disadvan- 
tage with the sponsors of critical opinion, when 
he enters the world of literature as a power too 
important to be ignored or patronized. 

A keen old English essayist, not too much 
read in our light day, has written a series of 
papers upon the “Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion.” The old-fashioned title 
of John Foster’s essay is an argument in itself. 
Such an aversion unquestionably exists, and the 
fact that it does exist must be taken into ac- 
count in any estimate of the estimate by which 
the work ofa deeply spiritual nature is adjudged. 

To possess no particular belief, or next to 
none; to find one’s self in those ecclesiastical 
connections to which one is born as one is born 
to family or fortune; to hold religious faith 
easily, as one holds the slender stem of a cham- 
pagne-glass, lifting it orsetting it down in the in- 
tervals of the after-dinner chat of life; even to 
cultivate sacred emotions asa poeticimpulse, at 
twilight, on June Sundays, when listening to an 
oratorio, or when in the presence of Niagara 
or the Matterhorn —this can be understood. 

The religious faith of a man thoroughly and 
terribly in earnest is another matter. By this, 
the temperament which is apt to go to the 
making of professional critics is perplexed; at 
it they look askance; to it they refer when they 
are forced to, not before. 

To sum in a word a thought with which 
pages might be crowded: 

To believe certain doctrines is, Jer se, to be 
a Philistine. To hold to certain religious lim- 
itations is essentially barbaric. Our reigning 
culture recognizes certain conditions as neces- 
sary to finished achievement. Failing of these, 
whether by accident or by determination, a 
great genius pushes his way at odds with the 
literary sympathies of histime. His brow knows 
sweat and thorns and blood before it knows the 
laurel. He carries his torch, as the old racer in 
the Greek game carried his, against the wind. 

To Whittier in his earlier years this laggard 
recognition brought his full share of the dis- 
cipline which is peculiar to genius, and which 
no lesser spirit can suppose itself to understand. 
But he conquered it — the world knows how 
thoroughly. He was never in the least unper- 
ceptive of the facts of his literary history. Once 
he was found in the library of one of his Boston 
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friends, silent and sad, in a mood not usual to 
him. Seeking to cheer him, his hostess ventured 
some quiet words reminding him of the deep 
personal affection in which he was held the 
wide world over. His morning mail lay beside 
him. She pointed to the pile of grateful and 
adoring letters. 

“ Ah, yes,” he said ; “ but they say Tennyson 
has written a perfect poem.” 

Whittier’s simplicity of metrical form has 
received its full share of attention, Really, 
when one remembers what metrical whims and 
fads have won their way to high approval, one 
turns to his serene melody with a sense of re- 
pose. Grant that the peculiarities of his envi- 
ronment affected “the music in him” to a cer- 
tain extent. We do not expect a waltz of a 
Quaker. Triolets and rondeaux, and experi- 
ments in rhyme and time, may occupy lesser 
pens thanhis. The simplicity of his form is so 
inwrought with the stern, strong purpose of his 
inspiration, that it would be hard for us to con- 
ceive of him as using any other ; it is doubtful if 
any other would have achieved either his ethical 
or his poetic ends. He was no dilettante at 
life, and his art took on the strains of his un- 
resting and unremitting earnestness. 


His rhyme 
Beat often labor’s hurried time, 
Or duty’s rugged march through storm and strife. 


I think it will be the judgment of the future 
that his instinct and his taste were both unerr- 
ing in this respect, and that, artistically con- 
sidered,what he said was best said in the simple, 
natural way in which he chose to say it. His 
genius did not blunder because he lived in 
Amesbury and attended “ silent meeting ” un- 
der the Quaker dispensation. 

It has been said till it says itself that Whit- 
tier was the people’s poet. This is true; but he 
wasmorethanthat. He was the poet of abroad 
humanity, and he was the poet of a living faith. 
His songs of freedom, which, perhaps, in his 
heart’s depths he cherished more than any 
other phase of his life’s work, were superb out- 
bursts. He sang them as the prophets of Israel 
spoke in their holy trances. The spirit of God 
constrained him. He wasaliterary Hebrew. Of 
course it scarcely need be said that he was no 
Hellene. The Hellene does not trouble himself 
about “causes.” In Whittier the sense of moral 
responsibility awoke his genius. His “ artless 
art,” asithasbeen wellcalled,was bestdeveloped 
in his later years, when the freed slave and the 
saved country gave an interval of rest to that un- 
compromising New England conscience which 
is vaguely Jabeled Puritan by the outside intelli- 
gence of London, Paris,or New York, and which 
is liable to make the greatest failures and the 
greatest successes in American literature. 
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The blazing heart and pen which put Whit- 
tier’s antislavery usefulness in the selected list 
of service second only to that of “ Uncle Tom,” 
did not stop at the negroes. He sang the 
songs of labor, through their various key-notes, 
loyally. His hatred of oppression was vitriolic. 
His faith in democracy was something not to 
be called less than grand. He spent himself 
on the great needs of humanity, and the great 
heart of humanity answered him. He went to 
that as straight as a cry of nature; and he up- 
lifted it as truly as the hand of Heaven. The 
common people heard him gladly. He stands 
apart in their choice and their affection, even 
from the dearest of the great pentarchy of 
American poets to which he belonged. 

“T would crawl on my hands,” said the author 
of a volume which critics and scholars had ap- 
proved, but of which the people knew nothing — 
“ T would crawl on my hands and knees till I 
sank, if I could write a book that the plain peo- 
ple would read and love!” Whittier’s poetry 
stands by the simple old test that tries all the 
other relations of life, and from which the re- 
lation of genius to recognition is no exception. 

The people loved him because he loved the 
people. It was his honor that he loved them 
nobly. He did not sink to their small or special 
phases. He sings to the strength, not to the 
weakness, of the soul; he does not conciliate 
passion and surrender ; he suggests prayer and 
power; and as a substitute for temptation he 
enforces aspiration. I have sometimes thought 
that I would rather give a man on the verge 
of a great moral lapse a marked copy of Whittier 
than any other book in ourlanguage. In aword, 
he represents the broadest because he repre- 
sents the purest elements of life. 

It remains only to say the shortest, simplest, 
truest word of all that can besaid for his dear and 
honored name. We shallremember him longest 
because of the largest thing which he did for us; 
and what that is, it is not possible to doubt. 

He gave us the music of human freedom, 
of human brotherhood, of passionate human 
purity, of an intimacy with nature more widely 
comprehensible than that of Wordsworth, and 
scarcely surpassed by that inspired pantheist. 
But he gave us something beyond all this: he 
gave us faith in God. 

In an age when doubt darkens the bravest 
heart; when science and art grope for their 
Author and find him not; when it is scholarly 
to disbelieve, and cultivated to scoff, and su- 
perior to outgrow the faith of our childhood, 
and a sign of intellectual caste to abandon the 
convictions of a sturdy religious character; and 
when genius (what we have left of it) deviates 
into little sketches of little subjectS, and cuts 
cross-paths through mire, and walks blindfold 
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under the stars — this poet, being dedicated, 
has done more to hold the faith of the Ameri- 
can people to the God of their fathers than any 
other one man in our nation. 

We do not say that he has held us to the 
dogmas of our fathers. A paper on the theology 
of Whittier has been one of the valuable tributes 
called out by his death; but in the popularsense 
of the word Whittier had no theology. It was 
one of the secrets of his great religious influence 
that he sang only of the simple essentials of 
faith — God, Christ, and immortality. 

As he did not write of small subjects, so he 
never took the smaller view of a large subject. 
He was as free from the cage of sectarianism 
as a Danvers thrush rising from the tree-tops 
of Oak Knoll on a May morning. He soared 
when he sang. He poured out the truths that 
men must live by, and that they can afford to 
die by, or die for. 

Whittier has been called the poet of conso- 
lation so often that we may need to remind 
ourselves that he is, first, the poet of belief. 
But when we observe the extent to which be- 
lief grows out of consolation, we understand 
the easy order of precedence. Unless we ex- 
cept that master who lies dead in state as these 
words are written,—the great author of “In 
Memoriam,” — above any poet of his age Whit- 
tier may be called the comforter. 

What is it that gives “Snow-Bound” its 
eternal hold upon our admiration and affec- 
tion? The exquisite sketches of nature and 
New England interiors? The snow on the 
wood-pile ? The realism of the group beside 
the fire ? The “ Flemish pictures of old days” ? 
Ah, no, no. Ask a million mourners who have 
scorched the pages of that poem with blessed 
tears. They know. It is the comfort offered 
to the broken heart: 

The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 


That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


Who else has gone down with us as he has 
gone into the Valley of the Shadow ? Expres- 
sion falters, even after the lapse of years, when 
we try to say what he has been to us in that 
den of death. In the silence that falls upon 
the soul’s debt when it goes too deep for speech 
or language, he is most profoundly —as he will 
be oftenest and longest—honored. The best 
tribute to Whittier will never be written. The 
heart of the people holds it. He who conse- 
crated everything else—genius, fame, love, 
and death— has taught us how to consecrate 
desolation and anguish—the last and hardest 
lesson of them all; to “rest the soul” on God’s 


Immortal love and Fatherhood, 
And trust him as his children should. 


Elizabeth Stuart Pheips. 
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HRICE happy the child whose 
earliest years are prismatic with 
the light of the past, who lives 
in a golden haze through which 
love shines, in which all good 
things ripen, and the mind de- 
velops in even pace with a healthy, play-loving 
body. In those years, too often left fallow of 
all sowing but that of wasting weeds, how 
much can be done when love, and scientific 
training, and maternal aptitude encircle the 





1 Physiological Notes on Primary Education and 
the —-_ of Language,” by Mary Putnam Jacobi, 
ew York, 1889. 


Vou. XLV.—49. 





child, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi has shown to 
marvelous result in her “ Experiment in Pri- 
mary Education.”? 

For myself, there comes from the eighth 
year memory of an awakening to the con- 
scious grasp and knowledge of genus and spe- 
cies. I see it still, the stone-paved terrace and 
curving arches of an Asiatic house; the vivid 
sun of the East declining in long shadow over 
the green and party-colored stretches, brilliant 
with broom and anemone, of the Mesopota- 
mian plain; in my lap the shredded petals of 
almond, plum, and the yellow rose of Persia, 
and in myself sense of a new concept and tool 
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for classifying and accumulating knowledge 
through all life. 

But all mothers cannot come to maternity 
equipped as did Mrs. Jacobi. Evenher scheme 
of early intellectual awakening, successful as 
it is in stimulating the mind, makes no account 
of the instinct for play as a means for quicken- 
ing social and moralactivities. Each of us,if he 
is worth having a father at all, cherishes in his 
heart of hearts the 
belief and convic- 
tion that there was 
never a father like 
his. With soberer 
eyes, born of lov- 
ing experience, we 
look over whole 
cities full of homes 
in which the most 
apparent and visi- 
ble difference be- 
tween the young 
children of the rich 
and of the poor is 
that one goes tothe 
streets with anurse, 
and the other with- 
out one. In our 
busy lives, rich and 
poor and all be- 
tween, both par- 
ents alike, spin by 
night and day an 
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embracing web of work, traffic, 
cares, and engagements, neither 
magic nor “ with colors gay,” which 
binds every moment, and in the 
vast number of cases leaves the 
child of the average ordinary home 
only such atmosphere or environ- 
ment as chance, streets, servants, 
and the neighbors’ children furnish. 
There is also that other and nether 
world in which poverty and crime 
are daily casting lots at the foot 
of the cross on which sweet child- 
hood is crucified in every city, for 
the soul as yet “without seam, 


by its Maker. 

For all classes, then, the problem 
of education is to furnish environ- 
ment, fit, fair, and fruitful, for those 
chrysalis-breaking years in which 
the young child has begun to leave 
the family without entering the 
school-room. They lie from three 
to seven. In them, as Bain has 
pointed out, the brain grows with 
the greatest rapidity, a rapidity to 
which its laterincrease is small; and 
the entire being of the child receivesits first con- 
scious impression of the family, the church, and 
the state, of ethics, of law, and of social life. 
The young savage needs to be humanized. 

What are more brutal than the self-invented 
games of blameless children? Do we not all 
know the infant who has sought to kill or 
maim his pet? Have we not all met the child 
who, when taken to the sorrowing home where 
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his playmate lies dead, at once asks, with the 
blunt avarice of four years old, “ Now that 
Peter is dead, you will give me his horse and 
his drum, won’t you?” ! The inert imagina- 
tion of the child needs to be quickened, and 
his emotion awakened. The vacant horizon 
needs to be filled. No child, untaught and 
undirected, can bridge those fruitful but un- 
recorded years of the race, in which its first 
and greatest triumphs were won; in which hu- 
man fingers first learned to plait the pliant wil- 
low, and human hands to fashion the potter’s 
clay; in which number was mastered, the choric 
dance learned, and the hoarse cries of bar- 
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barism were set to the dawning music of 
civilization. 

These years in child life Froebel? sought to 
fill. The child thinks only through symbols. 
In other words, it explains all it sees not by 


1“ The First Three Years of Childhood,” by Ber- 
nard Perez, p. 80. London, 1889. 

2 Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel (1782-1852), 
born a poverty-stricken clergyman’s son in the Thurin- 
gian forest, was thirty-two years old before he devoted 
himself to his life-work, the previous years having gone 
to university study at Jena, teaching scientific study in 
the Weiss Museum of Mineralogy at Berlin, and three 
years’ service as a volunteer in the German army, 1813- 
1816. Having spent two years with Pestalozzi at Yver- 
don, he began the application of hissown system, which 
grew out of that of the Swiss educftor, to the training 
of his nephews and nieces. It was fourteen years be- 
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the recorded experience of others, as does an 
adult, but by marshaling and comparing its 
own concept or symbol of what it has itself 
seen. Its sole activity is play. “The school 
begins with teaching the ‘conventionalities’ of 
intelligence. Froebel would have the younger 
children receive a symbolic education in plays, 
games, and occupations which symbolize the 
primitive arts of man.”* For this purpose, the 
child is led through a series of primitive oc- 
cupations in plaiting, weaving, and modeling, 
















through games 
and dances, which 
bring into play all the 
social relations, and through 
songs and the simple use of number, 
Y form, and language. The “gifts” all play 

their manifold purpose, inspiring the child, 
awakening its in erest, leading the individual 
along the path the race has trod, and teaching 
social self-control. 

The system has its palpable dangers. The 
better and more intricate the tool, the more 
skill needed in its safe use. The dame’s school 
needed nothing better than Shenstone’s 


Matron old, whom we schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame. 


fore another school was started. His own finally failed 
for lack of support. Previous to the: rejection of his 
system in Prussia (about a year before his death in 
1852), Froebel’s life was given to training young wo- 
men as teachers. 

3 “ The Philosophy of Education,” by Johann Karl 
Friedrich Rosenkranz, p. 284. New York, 1886. Notes 
by editor, William T. Harris. 

4 This is the point at which adaptations of Froebel 
in the infant-class of the Sunday-school or the use of 
kindergarten methods in later years have generally 
broken down. 
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The kindergarten requires trained hands. With by night and sang the hours. It is idle to sup- 
trivial teachers its methods may easily degener- pose that Froebel founded a perfect system, or 
ate into mere amusement, and thwart all ten- to insist on all the details of the professional M4 
dency to attention, application, or industry. kindergartner’s creed. Here as elsewhere, and 
Valuable as it is in its hints for the care and aforetime, it has taken only forty years from the 
development of children, its gay round needs founder’s death for faith to degenerate into 
to be ballasted with the purpose and theory religion and sect. But the central purpose he 
uppermost in Froebel’s mind when he opened _had in view must be steadily maintained. He 
his first school in a German peasant village, sought his ends through play, and not through 
down whose main street a brook tumbled, and work. It is as dangerous for this method to 
through whose lanes the halberdier still walked harden into an approach to the primary school 
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as it is for it to soften into a riot of misrule, 
and lax observance of order. The former is its 
tendency where it becomes a part of a graded 
course, and this tendency is quite as apparent 
in the application of Froebel’s methods by 
French hands in the official scheme of the 
école maternelle as in some of our own public 
schools. The other tendency is apparent in 
“ amateur ” kindergartens, and in the work of 
the large number of persons who enter a dif- 
ficult field with inadequate training. 

Switzerland, then the only republicin Europe, 
was the first country to adopt Froebel’s method, 
though in some Swiss towns the kindergar- 
ten is still supported by private associations. 
France, another republic, has more children 
beginning school under an adaptation of Froe- 
bel than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. It was Froebel’s own opinion 
that “ the spirit of American nationality 
was the only one in the world with which 
his method was in complete harmony, 
and to which its legitimate institutions 
would present no barriers.” The figures 
given below of the growth of the kinder- 
garten in this country are the best pos- 
sible proof of the truth of 
Froebel’s prescient asser- 
tion. The Prussian minister 
Raumer has been blamed 
for prohibiting the kinder- 
garten in Prussia in 1851; 
but he showed the wisdom 
of his class and the safe in- 
stincts of the bureaucrat. 

Within its limits of years, 
of method, and of purpose, 
the kindergarten furnishes 
the most felicitous beginning 
for the training of the child 
in a democratic state, because it recognizes the 
voluntary activity of the individual as the best 
means of education, and social contact as its 
best medium. Froebel himself refused to edu- 
cate a duke’s son alone. He sought for his 
own nephews and nieces the companionship 
which the common school brings, and which 
is to-day only too often shunned to the mutual 
loss of rich and poor. 

History has still to write some chapters be- 
fore judgment can be passed on the masterful 
young man who wears the eagle-tipped silver 
helmet of Germany, the most puissant youth- 
ful figure on a European throne since the day 
of Charles V.; but it is already clear that in 
some three or four centuries his is the only 
royal mind which has escaped the paralyzing 
influence of the “education of a prince,” whose 
solitude is as serious an evil as its cramming. 
The mother of the present emperor broke with 
the traditions of his family and of her caste by 
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putting her son in a kindergarten, and contin- 
uing him at school with other boys. No edu- 
cation ever bent more twig than the parent 
tree had shot forth ; but it is significant that 
this royal character, so modern in activity, so 
archaic in aspiration, is the first of earth’s 
rulers to feel Froebel’s touch in childhood. 

It is of less importance, however, to con- 
sider the effect of this method on the heir of 
Germany, who, after all, is of yesterday, than 
its influence on the heirs of the American re- 
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public, who are of to-morrow. We all see and 
feel and suffer from certain defects in the re- 
sults of the education of our great mass. A 
lack of social initiative, a disregard for the 
rights of others, endless craving for amusement 
from within, utter inability to find pleasure with- 
out— these are apparent everywhere. There is 
nothing so sad as an American holiday —ex- 
cept an English one. Its sight justifies Heine’s 
bitter gibe that while there were redeeming 
qualities in bourgeois sorrow, nothing equaled 
the exasperating spectacle of a Philistine enjoy- 
ing himself. This social defect, so serious in its 











CHILDREN MARCHING. 


effect and result, is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of schools given to routine, numb 
with discipline, stifled by rule and rote, and pre- 
ceded by a brief childhood in which no aid and 
direction have been given to the heaven-born 
instinct of play, and no inculcation of a social 
regard for the rights of others. 

The double misfortune of our public-school 
system, which has accomplished so much that 
its improvement is the most hopeful of enter- 
prises and most desirable of reforms, is that 
it fails to teach children to think, and that the 
great mass of children in our manufacturing 
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time the vast majority of our public-school 
children remain at their desks. The first vivid 
value of the kindergarten as a part of the public- 
school system is, therefore, that it adds one 
half or, under favorable circumstances, doubles 
the time in which children are at school. 
While this will not double the cost of our pub- 
lic-school system, it will greatly increase it. 
The first grade of our public schools is about 
30 per cent. of the whole attendance. “To 
feed such a first grade,” writes Mr. William E. 
Anderson, superintendent of schools at- Mil- 
waukee, “the kindergarten must necessarily be 
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districts close their schooling at ten, eleven, and 
twelve years of age, and begin it at seven and 
eight. From three to four years is all the 

1The average duration of the school life of a child 


in manufacturing districts is only three entire years. 
Commencing at the age of seven, he completes his 


much larger, and, if it is the two years’ course 
which the advocates of the kindergarten insist 
upon, an expansion in accommodation, in teach- 


school education at ten. (“Kindergarten Tract No. 
17,” by William T. Harris. New-York.) 


























ing force, and in facilities is required, which will 
call for a large increase in revenue to support 
the schools.” But this expenditure, unlike that 
devoted to higher grades, will be spent on a 
constantly increasing number. The influence 
of the new education will cut the pyramid at 
the base and not at the top. Of its moral ef- 
fect on the neglected children of our streets, 
one can only quote the experience of San Fran- 
cisco, where, of nine thousand children from the 
criminal and poverty-strickén quarters of the 
city who have gone through the free kinder- 
gartens of the Golden Gate Association, but one 
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Merchants, mill-owners, colleges, professional 
schools, have all united in the complaint that 
the pupils of our public schools were unable 
to use the knowledge they had acquired. They 
fail to fit into the social fabric. They seem equal 
to passing, with ease, all examinations save 
those set by life itself, in which cram is una- 
vailing and remembered rules of no value. No 
system of education with these mechanical de- 
fects of rote, routine, grades, and examinations, 
ever reformed itself. “ Scientific. questions,” 
said Goethe to Eckermann, “are very often 
questions of livelihood.” This is equally true 
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THE “SHAW MEMORIAL KINDERGARTEN,” OF NEW YORK, ON A HOLIDAY. 


was found to have been arrested, after careful 
inquiry and years of watchfulness over police- 
court, prison, and house of refuge records.! 
The case might go to the jury without argu- 
ment on this single well-attested fact. The 
money cost of pauperism and crime saved in 
that single group of ransomed children in a 
single city may well have been enough to pay 
the cost to the taxpayer of existing kindergar- 
tens throughout the Union for a decade. 

But the well are of more importance in 
social effort than the ill. For ten or fifteen years 
there has been an uneasy consciousness ap- 
parent in all discussion of our public schools, 
that they had done everything but educate. 


1 “ Kindergartens,” by Miss Minna V. Lewis, in the 
“Californian,” p. 13, January, 1892. 
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of questions of education. “ In the universi- 
ties,” continued Goethe, “that also is looked 
upon as property which has been handed down 
or taught at the universities. And if any one 
advances anything new which contradicts, per- 
haps threatens to overturn, the creed which we 
have for years repeated, and have handed 
down to others, all passions are raised against 
him, and every effort is made to crush him.”? 

The surest remedy for all this is the intro- 
duction into the school fabric of children 
trained on a different principle, whose demands 
will create different methods and make new 
modes inevitable. Kindergartens yearly feed 
into the common school fresh material, alive, 


2 “Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and 
Soret,” p. 47. London, 1879. 
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alert, awake, taught to think, able in six 
months to do the work of a year on the old 
system, grasping numbers with ease and rapid- 
ity, their fingers trained to hold the pencil, the 
task of learning either writing or drawing half 
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The basis of the Kindergarten,— from it all the gifts and occupations are derived. Froebel de- 
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clared that whoever fully understood this gi 
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Twenty years, then, after the death of one 
of the two great educators of the century, 
Pestalozzi being the other, this was the situa- 
tion. Froebel’s own country had rejected him 
altogether, and he was excluded by ministerial 
edict from Prussia, though 
even there the able daughter 
of an able mother—the Em- 
press Frederick—had edu- 
cated her own children on his 
plan in their country and 
headed a society to intro- 
duce the system in her own. 
France still waited for the 
fall of the empire to see the 
introduction, without credit, 
of the methods of Froebel in 
the “ mother schools.” Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, under the 
dawning liberty born of dis- 


tem. In it he 





saw the whole material universe ep and symbolized 





accomplished.! The child thus trained is al- 
ready well started on the golden road of think- 
ing for himself. In his own proper person he 
is enough to transform any teacher loving her 
work, and called to deal with his training, and 
the demands of this new material must in time 
reach even a school-board. 

The work of introducing this new influence 
into our public schools has been accomplished, 
in nearly every city where the work has been 
done, by noble and zealous women who opened 
free kindergartens at their own expense, often 
with the codperation of educators like Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris in St. Louis or Dr. James 
MacAlister in Philadelphia, always with the 
eventual conversion of school-boards, who 


h Sys! 
(ANGELINE BROOKS.) 


aster, was beginning to intro- 
duce kindergartens, and in this Hungary has 
made unusual progress, as a part of its recent 
rapid development. Italy had already (1868 
and 1871) seen the first kindergartens opened, 
which, after twenty years of united freedom, 
were to furnish the instructors to graft the new 
system on the public schools of the kingdom. 
Finland, that little enclave of home rule which 
lies in the despotism of Russia like the few 
limpid drops locked in the unyielding crystal, 
was to introduce it a dozen years later. Eng- 
land, which was reorganizing its school system 
by the education act of 1870, paid no heed to 
the new method; and nearly twenty years later, 
a teacher or two appointed by the London 
school-board, slight recognition elsewhere, and 
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have, after all, no right to experiment with the 
public money until private enterprise has made 
the test. 


2 Report upon the Effect of Kindergarten Instruc- 
tion,” as observed by the teachers of the youngest classes 
in the primary schools of Boston, pp. 11- School 
Document No. 21, 1887. Boston, 1887. 


2« The Kindergarten,” by Emily Shirreff, p. 5. Lon- 
don, 1889. 


FORM EVOLVED FROM THE PRECEDING 


FORM. 


a vigorous but somewhat ineffectual propa- 
ganda showed all the progress made.?_ In Lon- 
don, in Manchester, in Dublin, excellent insti- 
tutions exist, but “as regards influencing public 
opinion scarcely anything had been done,” even 
in 1889. 

In this country, in 1870, the splendid work 
done in organizing and methodizing local in- 
struction for twenty years before had brought 














the plain beginnings of the baleful mechanical 
routine since apparent. There was, thank God, 
no minister of instruction, no great national 
system, no state license for teachers, no cramp- 
ing universal method, no “ payment by results,” 
as in England; no minister, as in Prussia, “to 
watch his clock-face and know that every 
pinafored child had taken up primer No. 1 at 
_ this moment.” The land was free. But each 
center of instruction in city and town was also 
in the hand of boards wedded to old methods 
and teachers trained to a rigid routine, and 
there were no organized or statutory means of 
introducing general reform. 

How, then, was this novel and altogether 
vital method to make its way in this wilder- 
ness of school-boards ? By the simplest of all 
paths—experiment. By the best of all lead- 
ership — devoted women. If before 1870 a 
single book had been published in this country 
on the kindergarten, I have been unable to 
find it. The “American Journal of Educa- 
tion,” established in 1855, and lasting until 
1881, had not given either Froebel or the kin- 
dergarten more than one indexed reference 
before the twenty-eighth volume, and this 
was in the fourth (1857), though references 
are thick from 1877 to 1881. But in five 
years (1871-76) seventeen works appeared, with 
Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody leading in the 
vigorous polemic. There began straightway 


to appear honorable women not a few who . 


organized and opened free kindergartens. 
In Boston it was the wife of the fortunate 
owner of the largest collection of Millets in 
the world; in St. Louis the daughter of a man 
prominent in affairs and politics; in Philadel- 
phia a school-teacher; in San Francisco the 
teacher of a Bible class backed by the wives of 
new-made millionaires, and ably seconded by 
a young woman who—so closely knit together 


>. aa Index to Barnard’s ‘ Journal of Educa- 
tion.’ ” ashington, 1892. Articles, “Froebel” and 
“ Kindergarten. 

_ 2“ Report made Dec. 18, 1877, to the Board of Pub- 
lic Schools,” by Wm. T. Harris. St. Louis, 1878. 
“ Kindergarten Tract No. 27,” by William T. Harris. 
New York. “Charter and Reports Sub-Primar 

School Society,” Philadelphia, 1881-86. “School- 
Board Reports,” 1881-91. “School Document No. 
278,” 1887. “Report of Committee on Establishing 
VoL. XLV.— 50. ‘ 
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is the vast extent of our republican empire— 
repeated in New York in the last two years the 
labors for this reform, which she had begun in 
San Francisco ten years before.? In each place, 
whether begun by Miss Susan E. Blow in St. 
Louis in 1872—73, by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in 
Boston in 1878, by Miss Anna Hallowell in 
Philadelphia in 1879-81, by Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, Kate Douglas (Smith) Wiggin, and 
others in San Francisco, by the Free Kinder- 
garten Association ig New York in 1889~—92, or 
by like associations in Brooklyn and Buffalo, 
the reform took the same course, save that in 
San Franciscothe schools have neverbeentrans- 
ferred to public support, while in Milwaukee® 
the early introduction of the reform was solely 
by publicagency, as in most lesser places. In St. 
Louis the first school, opened in August, 1873, 
had grown to 70 in 1876-77, and under the 
influence of Dr. William T. Harris was early 
incorporated in the public-school system. In 
Boston 14 schools and 800 pupils were taken 
over by the city in 1887, after the most careful 
inquiry and experiment yet given the kinder- 
garten in our educational history, the report in 
its favor being signed by Samuel Eliot, Francis 
A. Walker, Joseph D. Fallon, and George B. 
Hyde. In Philadelphia 32 kindergartens were 
transferred by the Sub-Primary School Society 
to public support in January, 1887, the society 
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Kindergarten,” Boston, 1887. ‘‘ Californian,” January, 
1892. “Report New York Kindergarten Association,’ 
1890. “ School Journal,” January 30, 1892. New York 
“Sun,” November 8, 1891. New York “Tribune,” 


March 20, 1891. “ Reports U. S. Commissioner of 
Education,” 1870-89, particularly 1886-87, 1887-88, 


I 
3 “Proceedings of the School-Board,” Milwaukee, 
Wis., September 3, 1839. 
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Lesson in number and color; 


training of the eye and hand. 





having received a city grant after 1883, 
and in 1885 one half of its expenditure of 
$14,000 came from the same source. Last 
October in the four cities where this system is 
most completely established, Boston had 36 kin- 
dergartens and 2008 pupils; St. Louis,88 schools 
and 5398 pupils; Philadelphia, 64 schools and 
3800 pupils; and Milwaukee, 30 schools and 
2873 pupils. In San Francisco the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association has received since 
its organization $260,000, including an endow- 
ment of $100,000 from Mrs. Leland Stanford, 
and the city has in all 65 free kindergartens. 
The double danger under which the kinder- 
garten labors, of being treated on the one side 
as mere play, and on the other of being turned 
into a mere sub-primary school with books and 
slate to which children go a little earlier, ren- 
ders it unsafe to generalize as to its progress 
and spread from such statistics as there are in 
the reports of the United States Commissioner 
of Education.! If these are to be accepted at 
their face-value, they show a growth which 
promises ere long to make the system univer- 
sal. In 1870 there were in this country only 
five kindergarten schools, and in 1872 the 
National Education Association at its Boston 
meeting appointed a committee which reported 
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and St. Louis, public attention was enlisted by 
the efforts of Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, 
the most important worker in the early history 
of the kindergarten in this country, and the 
system began a rapid growth. Taking private 
and public kindergartens together, the advance 
of the system has displayed this most rapid 
progress: 


1875 1880 1885 1891-2 
Schools.... 9 232 413 1,001 
Teachers . .21 ‘ ae. ee 
Pupils...2,809 .... 8,871 ....18,780 .... 50,423 


Down to 1880, these figures, outside of St. 
Louis, relate almost altogether to private 
schools. By 1885 the public kindergartens 
were not over a fifth in number of the schools, 
and held not over a fourth of the pupils. In 
the figures last given in this table there are 724 
private kindergartens with 1517 teachers and 
29,357 pupils, and 277 public kindergartens with 
725 teachersand 21,066 pupils, so that the latter 
have now 27 percent. of the schools, 33 per cent. 
of the teachers, and 42 per cent. of the pupils. 
I may add that the Bureau of Education has in 
addition the addresses of 267 public and 1878 
private schools from which no returns have been 
received, so that the entire number of schools in 
the country is 3146, of which a sixth, or 544, 
are public and 2602 private. This advance 
of some thirtyfold in the number of kinder- 
gartens in fifteen or sixteen years is as extraor- 
dinary as it is encouraging—not less in the 
aggregate than in the share of these schools 
supported by the public. I have before me in 
addition a list of 118 kindergarten associ- 
ations scattered over the country, each repre- 
senting a membership and a society promoting 
Froebel’s system in some of its many forms of 
application to the work of education and char- 
ity, for the kindergarten has done some of its 
most important work in institutions for the blind, 
the deaf, and the feeble-minded, proving for 
each of incomparable value. 

Yet great as is this advance, the kindergar- 
ten as yet plays but an infinitesimal part in our 
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a year later recommending the system. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1873, experimental kinder- 
gartens were established in Boston, Cleveland, 


i« we United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion,” 1887-88, pp. 816-824, and MS. report. 


educational system as a whole. Of our public- 
school enrolmentin 1888-89, 12,931,259, OF 94 
per cent.,were receiving elementary instruction, 
and of these less than a fifth of one per cent. have 
had the advantages of the kindergarten. Only 














Of the sixteen American cities with a popula- 
tion of over 200,000 in 1890, only four— Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Milwaukee, and St. Louis— 
have incorporated the kindergarten on any 
large scale in their public-school systems. Four 
more — New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, and 
Buffalo—have kindergarten associations organ- 
ized to introduce the new method as a part 
of free public education. In San Francisco 
kindergartens are maintained with no appa- 
rent expectation of uniting them to the free- 
school system. Only Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Detroit, among the seven cities 
left,—the other three being Pittsburg, Wash- 
ington,and New Orleans,—are returned as hav- 
ing charitable or religious associations support- 
ing kindergartens. In 1887-88, forty-six lesser 
places were named as having “one or more 
kindergartens, mostly experimental,” connected 
with public schools. The entire work of provid- 
ing a special education for children from three 
to six years of age is still in this stage in this 
country. Contrast this with France, where the 
écoles maternelles, begun by Oberlin in 1771, 
and given new life in 1826 by Mme. Millet, 
have substantially adopted the Froebelian 
principle and practice,! and had in 1887-88 an 
attendance of 741,224 between the ages of 
three and six in a population only two thirds 


1“ Maternal Schools in France,’’ Circular, Bureau 
of Education, 1882. 
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that of the United States, and having a far 
smaller proportion of young children. 

Compared, however, with like movements 
to secure the education of a class or the adop- 
tion of a new system of teaching, the kinder- 
garten movement may fairly be considered 
unrivaled in the history of national education. 
“The good Lord could not be everywhere, 
therefore he made mothers,” said the Jewish 
rabbi, familiar with that type of Jewish mo- 
therhood which in its supreme manifestation at 
Nazareth has transfigured the office, estimate, 
and influence of womanhood throughout the 
civilized world. The cause of these schools, 
rounding out the work and supplementing the 
responsibility of mothers, rich or poor, has 
appealed to the maternal instinct of women 
wherever it has been presented. The move- 
ment has been essentially theirs. They have 
led it, supported its schools, officered its asso- 
ciations, and urged its agitation. The same 
work remains to be done throughout the land. 
There is not a city, a village, or a hamlet which 
will not be the better for a kindergarten asso- 
ciation. Experience has amply proved that 
these schools will never be introduced or estab- 
lished save by self-sacrificing pressure. Difficul- 
ties have vanished. Teachers have multiplied. 
Expenses have been reduced. There is needed 
only the personal effort indispensable for gen- 
eral success and universal adoption. 


Talcott Williams. 
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the child-garden buds and blows 
A blossom lovelier than the rose. 


If all the flowers of all the earth 
In one garden broke to birth, 


Not the fairest of the fair 
Could with this sweet bloom compare; 


Nor would all their shining be 
Peer to its lone bravery. 


Fairer than the rose, I say ? 
Fairer than the sun-bright day 


In whose rays all glories show, 
All beauty is, all blossoms blow. 


What this blossom, fragrant, tender, 
That outbeams the rose’s splendor,— 





Purer is, more tinct with light 
Than the lily’s flame of white ? 


Of beauty hath this flower the whole — 
And its name—the Human Soul! 


While beside it deeply shine 
Blooms that take its light divine: 


The perilous sweet flower of Hope 
Here its hiding eyes doth ope, 

And Gentleness doth near uphold 
Its healing leaves and heart of gold ; 


Here tender fingers push the seed 
Of Knowledge ; pluck the poisonous weed. 


Here blossoms Joy one singing hour, 
And here of Love the immortal flower. 


R. W. G. 











THE STORY OF MILLET’S EARLY LIFE. 


TOLD BY HIS YOUNGER BROTHER. 





LTHOUGH my eldest 
™@ brother’s youth was past 
before I was born, never- 
theless, I have a correct 
knowledge of this part of 
his life from incidents re- 
lated by. my mother, my 
i grandmother, and my sis- 
ters and brothers, all of whom were older than 
I; and especially by my sister Emélie, who, 
being but eighteen months his senior, was the 
best authority concerning his childhood. 

An almost romantic affection grew up in 
my little heart for this brother, whom the 
household knew to be remarkable, and whose 
future promised distinction, even in his child- 
hood. Francois, while studying in Paris, had 
a serious illness, from which he suffered much. 
This caused great anxiety at home, and the 
people who took care of him sent us frequent 
news of his condition. I was very young, and 
whenever I heard these reports I wept. 

Among these early recollections, stories come 
to me with distinctness, which were related by 
the family concerning our father, who had died 
a few years before. 

He was a man of fine figure and graceful 
carriage, about five feet ten inches in height, 
with regular features, black hair, a clear com- 
plexion, and an expression which commanded 
respect. Consequently, he was the worthy 
son of his mother, who, although not beauti- 
ful, bore on her aged face a striking expression 
of Christian goodness, such as one rarely sees, 
and which corresponded perfectly with her 
character. She was profoundly imbued with 
religious principles, and at all times in her 
daily life her acts were in accordance with 
these principles. This fine religious feeling was 
hereditary in her family. Her parents, bro- 
thers, and sisters were all known far and near for 
their piety, honesty, and charity. Our grand- 
mother, Louise Jumelin, on entering the Mil- 
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let family, had brought into it, in perfection, 
the great hospitality which has never quitted it. 

The Millet house, like the house of the Jume- 
lins, was known as one at the door of which one 
never knocked in vain, and it was a notable fact 
that all the needy of the neighborhood, and 
even those from distant communes, went from 
one to the other of these two houses, as if they 
were two stations where all could come with 
certainty of never being refused. 

What these poor people most needed was 
always given them, whether it was a repast 
(and bread besides with which to fill the sacks 
they always carried), a shelter, or clothes, 

At that time, in a commune near ours, there 
was a great number of these poor families who 
had recourse to beggary as a means of subsis- 
tence. The parents sent their children through 
the villages to collect food. These children 
would come in bands of four, five, six, some- 
times even ten, knock at our door, and utter 
the customary appeal: “ Charité, sil vous plait, 
pour l'amour du bon Dieu!” Then my grand- 
mother would fill a large wicker basket with 
pieces of bread, and send me to carry it to 
them, to teach me, she said, “to be charitable.” 

When night came, some old person, perhaps 
two or more, would arrive, and ask for a night’s 
shelter. They were never refused. Sometimes 
they would come when it was raining, and their 
clothes would be badly wet. My grandmother 
would have them sit down by the wood fire,— 
such as they havein thoselarge fireplacesof N or- 
mandy,— telling them to warm themselves, and 
to dry their wet clothes while waiting for supper. 
As these beggars occupied the best places by 
the fire, it often happened that we children 
grumbled, because, although we were cold, we 
could not get to the fire. Complaining to our 
grandmother, she would say : “ Have patience! 
These poor people are cold and wet. Let them 
get dry, and after supper they will go to bed. 
You have nothing to complain of, for you have 























good clothes, and can wait without suffering 
till they go to rest. Then you will have the fire 
for yourselves.” 

When supper was ready, these guests were 
served first, seated as they were by the fire, and 
we went to the table. Our grandmother waited 
on herself last, and then went to sit with the un- 
fortunates. She knew they often went among her 
relatives,who lived in the Vallée Hochet, a little 
village about six leagues from our place, and 
she would converse pleasantly with her guests 
about her family, asking them when they had 
last seen the Jumelins, and how they all were, 
and whether they knew anything about them 
which would interest her. Thus these people 
served as a means of communication in a coun- 
try where there was scarcely any travel, and 
where news from a place five or six leagues 
distant seemed to have come very far. 

While eating and talking with them, she 
would try to sound their moral character, al- 
ways managing to bring in some good advice, 
and exhorting them to work for the salvation 
of their souls. She would tell them not to 
murmur at the decrees of Providence: “Those 
whom he loves he chastises; and if you are 
chastised in this world, and profit by it, that 
will be for your advantage when you appear 
before your God, who does not forget those 
who have faith in him.” 

If I dwell upon the religious principles of 
this dear soul, it is that the reader may un- 
derstand how well such a woman must have 
brought up her son, who was our father. 

Although brought up in a simple, rural com- 
munity, he had received a thorough education, 
having for his instructor an uncle who was 
a priest, who lived with the family, and had a 
library of ancient and modern authors. Our 
father developed a taste for reading works of 
the best writers. He also studied church mu- 
sic, and was so skilful in writing music that 
one would have said that the scores written by 
him were printed. He sang well, and instructed 
in music a certain number of boys of his age, 
who formed, with himself at their head, the 
choir which sang every Sunday in the church 
of the parish. 

He had one brother, who studied medi- 
cine, but who died when young. Jean Louis 
(this was our father’s name) then remained 
the only child of the family. They had great 
fear of losing him, for at this time the wars 
of the empire tore from their hearths all the 
young men able to carry arms, and brought 
mourning to many families. There was a law 
which exempted from the service all newly 
married men, and as the young man was al- 
ready attached to a young person of very good 
family, whose parents lived in the neighboring 
parish of St. Croix, the two families hastened 
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this union, and the cherished only son was kept 
at home, and saved from an almost certain 
death. The young wife was adopted into the 
family, as is the custom in Normandy, and 
when children were born of this marriage, the 
grandparents took care of them as if they had 
been their own. 

The young people had nine children. The 
first was a girl, whom they named Emélie, the 
second a boy, Jean Frangois. In the family 
they always called him Frangois. -My grand- 
mother took the greatest care of her grandchil- 
dren. When Francois was old enough, he 
studied Latin with the curé of the parish, which 
enabled him to cultivate his taste by reading 
good works either in Latin or French — among 
them the Bible, lives of the saints, Virgil, 
Horace, Boileau, Racine, etc. He especially 
enjoyed Virgil, and I remember hearing him say 
later, when I was living with him, that Virgil 
kindled the imagination by his beautiful, simple, 
and clear style of presenting an image. 

He read the Bible a great deal, also the lives 
of the saints, and the impressions he received 
from these books were never effaced. I have 
heard him say that he looked upon some of the 
sentences of the Bible as gigantic monuments. 

On his way to school, if he met any one hav- 
ing some peculiarity of appearance, he would 
be struck by it, and reproduce his impression 
on the first object having an available surface. 
These drawings were made in a strikingly life- 
like style, and were unmistakably the portraits 
of those whom he thus represented. 

About this time a man named Béneville, of 
the neighboring county, in company with his 
two sons, passed through Gréville every Sat- 
urday, on his way to the market of Beaumont, 
which was about a league farther, in order to 
show some donkeys. These three men had 
large figures, and to see them mounted on their 
donkeys, which they had ornamented with 
false ears, appealed to the imagination of Fran- 
gois. He began one day to represent this gro- 
tesque little cavalcade, and did it successfully. 
A short time after he had finished it, the black- 
smith of the neighboring village, who had seen 
the drawing, asked, and was allowed, to take 
it for a few days, and he put it in a conspicu- 
ous place in his shop, that the men with the 
donkeys, who came often to his place, might 
see it. At their next visit the first object they 
spied was this picture, and they at once recog- 
nized the party. The father immediately asked 
who in this place had enough talent to make 
such things. He was told it was the little Millet. 

After this, Frangois made some drawings in 
crayon, taking his subjects from the Bible. 
Among these pictures there was one of “ The 
Foolish Virgins.” These drawings were al- 
ways taken by some one in the place, and no 
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one knows what became of them. Probably 
most of them have been destroyed. 

He once showed me, in his studio at Barbi- 
zon, one that he himself had preserved. This 
was a night scene: a man half opening a door, 
and holding in his arms loaves of bread, 
which he was giving to some one who held out 
his hands to receive them, the whole subject 
being lighted by a lamp. 

On seeing this picture, I was struck by the 
truth of the effect of the light, and also by the 
drawing of a leg of one of the men. Francois 
had already acquired anatomical knowledge. 

“ Had you not taken drawing-lessons when 
you did that?” I asked him. 

“No,” said he; “I was at home with my 
parents, and had never spoken to an artist.” 

“ What do you think now of this drawing ?” 
I asked. 

His answer was, “I do not know that I 
could do better to-day, so far as the expression 
goes.” 

These drawings were made between the 
hours of work, or at the siesta, or on rainy 
days, and during leisure time on Sunday. After 
vespers he would shut himself into his room, 
and draw or study. 

My sister Emélie has told me that when 
Frangois had grown to be large, he was not 
like other boys of his age, who like fine clothes. 
She was unable to influence him in this matter, 
although she told him that the other young 
girls, her friends, said that her brother did 
wrong not to make himself more fine ; but al- 
though he was not indifferent to the impression 
he made on the fair sex, he made no change in 
his dress. 

He became especially attached to one boy 
named Antoine, who lived in a neighboring 
village, and for several years they were insep- 
arable friends. When he went with other 
boys, they enjoyed his keen sense of the ludi- 
crous, and his cleverness in depicting comical 
traits of character. 

He worked at field work with skill and zest. 
Sometimes he did a little mason work on our 
place. Later, at Barbizon, he had, at one time, 
some masons come to build a room to be used 
as a kitchen ; and one day, while they mixed 
the plaster, he stopped to look at them. Tak- 
ing in his hand some of this plaster, yet liquid, 
he began to throw it at the wall, saying to me, 
“ T have always liked to touch with my hands 
either mortar, plaster, or clay, and I think that 
if I had not become an artist, I should have 
been a mason.” 

On winter nights, during or after a tem- 
pest, the men of the village all went together 
in a body, Frangois with them, armed with 
long rakes, to tear from the furious sea the sea- 
weed which rolled in on the waves, and which 
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was valuable for fertilizing the fields. He had 
become very useful to our father when the 
question presented itself, whether this young 
man, who had an undoubted talent for paint- 
ing, should be kept at home and remain only 
a peasant, or whether he should be permitted 
to study art. 

Our father consulted his friends on this point. 
Among them was one named Paris Lesfon- 
taines, who lived in a neighboring parish, and 
who had acquaintance among the authorities 
of the city of Cherbourg. He made possible an 
arrangement that would allow the young man 
to study for a time, in order to decide whether 
it would be worth while for him to continue 
his art studies. They placed him with M. 
Mouchel, a painter of Cherbourg, who assured 
our father that Francois had sufficient talent 
to warrant him in devoting himself entirely 
to art. 

Not long afterward our father was seized 
with brain fever, which carried him off in a 
few days. When he knew that his end was 
approaching, he thought much of Francois. 
He said, “ I had formed great hopes of seeing 
Frangois succeed, and I had even formed the 
project of going with him to enjoy seeing the 
wonders of Paris.” They sent for Frangois, 
who was at Cherbourg. He came imme- 
diately, but only to see his father die. 

It was a terrible event for the family. Two 
poor women were thus left without assistance, 
with the care of nine children, and with very 
limited means. 

This was a critical moment for Frangois. 
However, he soon resumed his studies with 
another painter of Cherbourg named Langlois, 
with whom he remained some time. Later, in- 
fluential friends arranged that the municipal 
council of the city of Cherbourg should vote an 
appropriation of six hundred francs, to send 
him to Paris to continue his studies. With this 
little fortune he departed. 

As one can easily imagine, he had a very 
hard time, having only this small sum as his 
resource. The second year he was allowed 
three hundred francs, and there it ended. He 
was thus forced to provide for himself. Then 
began the struggle against misery. 

He occasionally returned to Cherbourg, and 
there, as elsewhere, had to find something to 
do in order to gain his subsistence. When he 
could find any one to sit, he took portraits. 
Then he painted pictures to be hung as signs 
for stores. A milkmaid, painted on a sign, re- 
mained hanging over the door of a dry-goods 
store for a long time. A horse served as a vet- 
erinary surgeon’s sign. The authorities of the 
city, instead of helping him, blamed him se- 
verely because he made pictures which were 
used as signs. 




















During the intervals thus spent at Cher- 
bourg, he came frequently to our home at 
Gréville, to pass a week or two, according to 
opportunity. 

It once happened that our mother said to 
him, “You ought to make the portraits of 
your brothers and sisters while you are here.” 
To please her, he began the work, and in a 
very short time finished seven portraits of 
members of the family, painted on oiled paper. 
Nearly all these portraits have been destroyed 
by time and careless treatment, but I believe 
some are yet in existence. He also painted 
the portrait of our grandmother, but with much 
more care than he did ours. He never painted 
a picture of our mother, which I regret, for 
she was a fine subject. She was of the true 
mother-type, and, although she had suffered 
much, had nevertheless preserved a youthful 
appearance and a graceful, refined air. In her 
own simple style, she was always carefully and 
neatly dressed. Her taste did not tend toward 
the arts, and she would have preferred for her 
children lucrative professions, which might 
insure them easy circumstances. But she 
possessed a decided and instinctive taste for 
color. If she bought chinaware for the use 
of the house, she always chose that which was 
painted in rich colors, and liked ware orna- 
mented with flowers. When she saw a person 
with a fine, rich complexion and rosy cheeks, 
she was enthusiastic in her admiration. 

About the year 1840, Frangois made the 
acquaintance, at Cherbourg, of the family 
Biot, with whom he boarded. They had two 
daughters, the younger of whom he married 
in 1841. She was a charming little woman, 
gentle and affectionate, but her health was 
very delicate. He took her to Paris, where she 
fell ill, and died, after they had been married 
a little more than two years. 

Shortly after her death he returned to Cher- 
bourg, remaining some months, during which 
he came several times to Gréville, where he 
sketched different subjects; among others a 
head of Christ with the crown of thorns, done 
in crayon, tipped or touched with white. It 
was entitled “ Sainte Face” (Holy Face). 

Finally he quitted Cherbourg once more, 
and went to Havre, where he also remained 
several months, doing whatever presented it- 
self. He has since told me that sometimes 
sailors came to ask him to take their portraits 
immediately, that they might carry them away 
the same day. It was of course necessary to 
be expeditious, and he would finish a portrait 
in two or three hours. The sailors paid him 
twenty francs for each picture, and went away 
delighted. 

He soon tired of life at Havre, and returned 
to Paris. This was toward the end of the year 
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1845. During the next two years we knew 
little concerning his movements, as we rarely 
had news of him until 1847. 

The blacksmith who formerly wished to 
show at his shop the picture representing the 
donkeys, brought us papers which he had re- 
ceived from Paris, containing articles in which 
it was mentioned that Francois Millet had 
painted a picture, “ CEdipus Detached from a 
Tree by the Shepherd,” which had been placed 
in the Salon, and had begun to awaken the 
attention of the critics. As may be imagined, 
this news gave us great pleasure. Again fora 
long time, save at intervals, we knew nothing 
of him. But at last came the news of his suc- 
cess at the Salon of the year 1850, when he 
exhibited his “Sower.” This was his first true 
success. 

Several years passed, during which we rarely 
heard from him, and we had to depend upon 
the newspapers for our knowledge of him. In 
1849 he left Paris to settle at Barbizon, a 
little village on the border of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. 

In 1853, at last, he came to see us. We had 
the misfortune to lose our grandmother in 1851, 
then aged eighty years. Two years later our 
mother died, and the last link which held our 
family together was gone. 

After this event Frangois was obliged to take 
part in the division of the little property be- 
queathed by our parents. This kept him with 
us several months; and when leisure permitted 
him to sketch, he profited by it as much as pos- 
sible. By this time I had become old enough 
to enjoy his work, and went with him into the 
fields or upon the hills by the sea. It gave me 
great pleasure to carry his canvas or easel, for 
I was thus able not only to enjoy his compan- 
ionship, but also to see him at work, drawing 
or painting. 

Thesight of ourold cliffs, whence one has such 
a fine view of the sea, had a magic effect upon 
him, mingled, however, with bitter thoughts as 
he recalled the void in our hearts. He enjoyed 
putting himself at his ease in the peasant cos- 
tume, and when at home always wore a blouse, 
sabots, and a cotton cap. Thus dressed, he 
felt contented. 

Whenever he came to see us, during the life- 
time of our mother, he always dressed him- 
self thus, to her great dissatisfaction; for she 
would have enjoyed seeing him dressed like a 
Parisian. The women of the village, seeing 
him pass in this costume, were scandalized. 
They would come out, expecting to behold a 
fine gentleman, dressed in the latest Parisian 
style; but when they saw him, with his long, 
wavy hair falling over his shoulders, with a 
thick beard, and thus accoutred, it was a great 
disappointment to them. 
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It gave him intense pleasure to return to this 
rustic life, and he loved to sit by the great wood 
fire that flamed up in the immense chimney 
of our old home, around which a whole family 
could unite. He liked to see about him the 
large jugs of brass that were used when the 
girl went to the field to milk the cows; toge- 
ther with large basins and kettles of brass, all 
of which, placed on one side of the room, 
on shelves for the purpose, surmounted by 
a cupboard containing the dishes and plates 
decorated with flowers, formed a rich and har- 
monious whole most pleasant to behold. 

At different times he made sketches of all 
these details, and even wished to carry away 
with him a large brass jug that had been used 
in the service of the house. He preserved this 
as a precious relic, giving it an honored place 
in his kitchen at Barbizon. 

When the business connected with the di- 
vision of the property was ended, Frangois 
returned to Barbizon. About a year later, he 
came back on a visit, this time with his second 
wife. He remained all summer. 

I then lived at Cherbourg, and on Satur- 
day always went to the hamlet of Gruchy 
to pass Sunday with Frangois, returning to 
Cherbourg Monday moring. He made many 
excursions through the environs of Gruchy, 
and sketched the country thereabouts, espe- 
cially liking the rocky cliffs, from which, at 
intervals, one catches a glimpse of the sea. 

When I was with him, Frangois utilized 
the opportunity to have me pose, that he 
might make a correct estimate of the height 
of a figure in proportion to the altitude of 
the rocks. Although these oil-paintings were 
roughly and rapidly done, they well repre- 
sented the character of the rocks and of the 
sea in that place. He also took for subjects 
some of the environs of our home; among 
others, the end of a house adjoining the one 
in which we lived. A certain biographer has 
published this sketch as the house where Mil- 
let was born. This is incorrect. 

My brother also sketched a corner of the 
house which is situated directly in front of 
ours. This picture represents a well in the fore- 
ground, and a flight of stone steps leading to 
a room. This room was the one formerly oc- 
cupied by our granduncle, the priest. 

I also recall a sketch made by him which 
was extremely pretty. It showed a shady 
road leading to our home, in which is seen 
coming the figure of a woman carrying a jug 
of milk on her shoulder. It was always with 
a new and increasing pleasure that he found 
himself in the midst of this homely, rustic life. 
He never felt any desire to see city people. 

In that country there is no idleness: If one 
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sees persons passing, it is easy to know by the 
hour of the day and the direction they take the 
task which they are going to perform. There- 
fore, everything is intelligible and suggestive. 
Nobody is seen wandering about, as in cities, 
having the air of being out of work and not 
knowing what to do with his time. 

While the neighbors were harvesting, Fran- 
gois went several times to participate in their 
work, meeting with some of the old comrades 
of his youth. He competed skilfully with them 
in cutting the wheat or in tying the sheaves; 
and when the time came for the collation, he 
would sit down with them on the sheaves, and 
eat their brown bread and drink their cider, as 
he had done years before. I have never seen 
him in such fine spirits anywhere else. 

During this time the political news did not 
trouble him. He scarcely knew more of what 
was going on in the political world than if no 
newspapers had been published. The poetry 
of the fields filled him completely. Thus the 
summer slipped away. When the autumn 
came he prepared, though with great regret, 
to return to Barbizon. When Frangois ar- 
rived at his house, he wrote us that he had 
found it a very fairy-land. During his ab- 
sence the garden, which was between the 
studio and his house, had become adorned 
with all sorts of creeping and climbing plants. 
There were morning-glories, hop-vines, and 
nasturtiums, growing at pleasure, without con- 
trol, and spreading all over the ground, or 
climbing along the walls of the studio and of 
the house. It was like a tangled thicket filled 
with flowers of all kinds. This wild beauty 
greatly delighted Frangois. 

For about a year after this we did not see 
him again. I resolved to go to Paris to con- 
tinue my studies in sculpture, and I wrote to 
Frangois of my intention. When he learned 
my decision, he wrote me as follows: “Since 
you have decided to go to Paris to study 
sculpture, I wish you would come and stay 
with me for some time, to learn to draw.” 

I accepted this offer, and in a short time 
was domiciled at his home at Barbizon. Some 
weeks after I was installed in his studio. A lit- 
tle later we went together to Paris to see the 
exhibition, where his “Grafter” was shown. 
He wanted to see howit stood its ground among 
so numerous a company. 

When he went to look at his works in an ex- 
hibition, Frangois was always in fear lest they 
should not produce the same effect there as in 
his studio. 

From this time we were constant compan- 
ions at home and in the studio, where I worked 
under his instruction during three consecutive 


years. 
Pierre Millet. 
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HABLOT KNIGHT 


BROWNE (“PHIZ”). 





DRAWN BY HIS SON WALTER BROWNE. 
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HABLOT KNIGHT BROWNE, 


Eh revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 

1685, sent to England, among many whom 
France could ill spare, a Huguenot gentleman 
named Simon Brunet. He settled with his fam- 
ily in Norfolk, and, like many of his compa- 
triots, finding the French name a hindrance to 
commercial progress, speedily changed it to its 
English equivalent Browne. In spite of the 
name, however, the character of the family re- 
mained unaltered, his descendants being no- 
ticeable for the Gallic vivacity of their manners. 
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One of these, the father of “ Phiz,” was an East 
India merchant of good standing, who, meet- 
ing with reverses latein life, emigrated to Amer- 
ica, where he was generally supposed to be a 
Frenchman. 

During the Peninsular War a French captain 
named Hablot, a prisoner on parole, made the 
acquaintance of the family, and eventually be- 
came engaged to Miss Kate Browne. Return- 
ing to France in 1814, he obeyed the summons 
of his emperor, resumed his command in the old 























guard, and was shot at Waterloo while leading 
on his men in theirmemorable charge. Scarcely 
a month afterward, on July 12, 1815, in Ken- 
nington Lane, the subject of our memoir was 
born, and, in recollection of his sister’s ill-fated 
betrothed, was christened Hablot. He was 
the ninth son, and while still young was des- 
tined for the Church, his eldest brother having 
already taken orders; but his unmistakable 
talent for drawing, shown in sketches made 
even at the age of eight or nine years, induced 
his parents to apprentice him to Finden the 
engraver. 

Here Hablot Browne passed most of his 
time from the age of sixteen to eighteen. He 
made little progress in line-engraving, and Fin- 
den was in the habit of sending him with plates 
to the printers to superintend the taking of 
proofs. These absences from the studio seemed 
very congenial to Browne’s taste, and he re- 
ceived many commendations for the despatch 
and diligence he displayed, although had his 
masters been aware that their apprentice, leav- 
ing the printer to work his will, was spending his 
time, and filling his sketch-book, among the an- 
tiques at the British Museum, they would prob- 
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(“NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.’’) 


ably have had their proof-pulling overlooked by 
some steadier youth, and the sadly neglected 
plate on Browne’s desk would have been the 
gainer by some few strokes from his burin. The 
fact was, he detested the mechanical work, and 
this detestation could not long be concealed. In 
1832 he etched in his leisure moments a large 
plate entitled “John Gilpin’s Ride,” for which 
he received a silver medal from the Society of 
Arts. This plate, his desk-drawer stuffed full 
of sketches, and the thousand other evidences 
of the boy’s budding genius, showed to the 
brothers Finden that here was one whose 
thoughts could not wait for the slow progress 
of line-engraving, but required the brush and 
the palette, the pencil and the etching-needle, 
for their proper expression. He was released 
from his apprenticeship, his indentures were 
canceled, and, free at last to follow his natural 
inclinations, he burst forth with the self-confi- 
dence of youth into an artist. 

His first proceeding in this venture was to 
give himself up to the realization of his cher- 
ished dreams, working hard all day, and of an 
evening going generally to the old life school 
in St. Martin’s Lane. Although a nominal stu- 
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MR. PECKSNIFF DISCHARGES A DUTY WHICH HE OWES TO SOCIETY. 


dent, the old dislike to technical instruction 
was still strong upon him, and his time was 
rather spent in watching the efforts of others 
than in regular study. That at this time he 
found the labor of his brush insufficient to sup- 
port him is apparent from the fact of his again 
turning his attention to book illustration. 

In the early part of 1836 he began the illus- 
trations to Winkle’s “ French Cathedrals,” to 
which he contributed twelve plates. In the 
same year also he drew three small illustrations 
fora pamphlet on the Sunday-observance bills 
—a brochure, now very scarce, written by one 
calling himself Timothy Sparks, but who was 
known to his friends as Charles Dickens. In 
this wise began the connection of two men 
who, by the mutual commingling of their tal- 
ents, have given to the world a matchless rep- 
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resentation of the so- 
cial life of their day. 
The history of the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” 
the change in the ori- 
ginal design, the tragic 
death of Seymour, the 
hasty appointment and 
dismissal of Buss, have 
been graphically de- 
scribed by Forster in 
his life of Dickens. 
The work which had 
started dependent for 
the most part on illus- 
tration, and had gain- 
ed success on its let- 
ter-press, was now in 
a perilous state. Its 
originator dead by his 
own hand, and his suc- 
cessor declared inca- 
pable, the need of an 
illustrator was soon 
noised abroad among 
the artistic fraternity, 
and two competitors 
sent in their designs, 
Hablot Browne and 
William Makepeace 
Thackeray. Thack- 
eray, as we know from 
his own lips, had at 
this time the intention 
of becoming an artist. 
With a few sketches 
he called upon Dick- 
ens, who told him that 
the choice had fallen 
upon Browne. Leav- 
ing Furnival’s Inn, 
Thackeray made his 
way to Newman street 
to acquaint his rival with his success, and to 
offer him the earliest congratulations. To- 
gether these young men immediately repaired 
to a neighboring public house, where a ban- 
quet, consisting of sausages and bottled stout, 
was held for the better satisfying of their ap- 
petites, and to do greater honor to the oc- 
casion. The feast finished, the good wishes 
pledged, and Thackeray gone, Browne started 
off to communicate the news and to get the 
assistance of his quondam fellow-apprentice, 
Robert Young, who was then boarding in 
Chester Place. Bidding him bring his latch- 
key, Browne hurried him back to Newman 
street,and throughout that night the two worked 
upon the plates, Browne etching while Young 
bit them in. By morning the first was finished, 
and in Sam Weller a creation was given to the 
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world, a new character had entered what may 
be called the realm of historic fiction. 
Browne seems at first to have been unde- 
cided as to the adoption of a pseudonym, as 
his first plate bears the word “ Nemo,” but in 
the second, which was published in the same 
number, he had decided upon “ Phiz,” in imi- 
tation, as heafterward said, of Dickens’s “ Boz.” 
Once started as‘the illustrator of Dickens, he 
continued till the year 1859 the principal ex- 
positor of his text; and, as most of his works 
were produced in weekly numbers each con- 
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taining two illustrations, he had but little leisure 
for his old pursuit of painting. Though at first 
he does not appear to have taken this much to 
heart, the time came when, harried by publish- 
ers, he exclaimed, not once but many times, 
“1 ’m aweary, I ’m aweary of this illustration 
business.” 

Following on the “ Pickwick Papers” came 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” in 1838, and then“ Mas- 
ter Humphrey’s Clock,” in which Browne was 
associated with Cattermole. During the pub- 
lication of the latter, Phiz determined, with the 
assistance of Young and the sanction of Dick- 
ens, to publish separately four portraits of the 
principal personages of the tale; these were 
line-engravings, and were brought out in a 
small green cover at one shilling. The success 
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of this independent publication was sufficient 
to encourage its repetition, and accordingly 
another set of portraits was engraved during 
the progress of “ Barnaby Rudge,” and again 
of “Dombey and Son,” for which latter he 
also published, independently even of Young, 
eight full-length etchings of Dombey, Carker, 
Mrs. Pipchin, and the more rugged persons of 
the tale; selecting the portraits of Edith, Flor- 
ence, Alice, and little Paul, as capable of more 
delicate treatment, to be the subjects of his 
series of steel-engravings. 
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(‘DAVID COPPERFIELD.”) 


Little remains to be said of Browne’s con- 
nection with Dickens. During the early part 
of it, in 1837, they went to Belgium together, 
and the following year to Yorkshire to see the 
£20 schools afterward described in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” Forster also speaks of their visiting 
the prisons of London in company; and purely 
professional meetings and joint visits to places 
mentioned in the novels were of course un- 
dertaken, but into the social life of Dickens 
Browne could seldom be drawn. His reserved 
nature was becoming intensified as he grew 
older, while upon Dickens began to flow that 
stream of flattery and adulation which even- 
tually urged him to break with publishers, with 
assistants, and with tried friends. “I was about 
the last of those he knew in early days with 
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whom Dickens fell out,” said Browne to the 
present writer; “and considering the grand 
people he had around him, and the compli- 
ments he perpetually received, it is a wonder 
we remained friends so long.” During the pro- 
gress of “ Dombey and Son” Dickens found 
much fault with several of the designs sub- 
mitted to him, which he said were “so dread- 
fully bad” that they made him “curl his legs 
up.” 

The following letter was written about this 
time, and is almost the only one preserved by 
chance from a bonfire made by Browne of his 
old letters and unfinished drawings previous to 
a removal some fifteen years ago: 


1 CHESTER PLACE, 
Monday Night, Fifteenth March, 1847. 
My DEAR BROWNE: The sketch is admira- 
ble, — the women guite Perfect,— I cannot tell you 
how much I like the younger one. There are one 
or two points, however, which I must ask you to 





FRIEND. (‘‘DOMBEY AND SON.”) 


alter. They are capital in themselves, and I speak 
solely for the story. 

First —I grieve to write it — that native — who 
is so prodigiously good as he is—must be in 


European costume. He may wear earrings and 
look outlandish and be dark brown. In this 
fashion must be of Moses, Mosesy. I don’t mean 
Old Testament Moses, but him of the Minories. 

Secondly, if you cam make the major older, 
and with a larger face — do. 

That ’s all. Never mind the pump room now, 
unless you have found the sketch, as we may 
have that another time. I shall propoge to you 
a trip to Leamington together. We might go 
one day and return the next. 

I wish you fad been at poor Hall’s funeral, 
and Iam sure they would have been glad. They 
seem to have had a delicacy in asking any one 
not of the family, lest it should be disagreeable. 
I went myself, only after communicating with 
Chapman, and telling him that I wished to pay 
that last mark of respect, if it did not interfere 
with their arrangements. He lies in the Highgate 
cemetery, which is beautiful. He had a good 
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little wife, if ever man had; and their accounts 
of her tending of him at the last are deeply af- 
fecting. -Is it not a curious coincidence, remem- 
bering our connection afterward, that I bought 
the magazine in which the first thing I ever wrote 
was published from poor Hall’s hands? I have 
been thinking all day of that, and of that time 
when the Queen went into the City, and we drank 
claret [it was in their earlier days] in the count- 
ing-house. You remember? 

Charley, thank God, better and better every 
hour. Don’t mind sending me the second sketch. 
It is so late. 

Ever Faithfully, My dear Browne, 
Cc. BD. 


In 1849 and 1850 appeared “ David Cop- 
perfield,” in which the design for Micawber 
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seems to have pleased the author, who speaks 
of it as “uncommonly characteristic.” With 
Skimpole, in “ Bleak House,” which followed 
on this in 1852, he was, on the contrary, dis- 
satisfied. “ Browne has done Skimpole,” he 
writes, “and helped to make him singularly 
unlike the great original.” Ifthis be so, Browne 
certainly showed greater respect for the feel- 
ings of Leigh Hunt than did Dickens, whose 
action in holding up the character of a friend to 
more than ridicule—to contempt—has been 
and is generally condemned. The severance 
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of the ties between author and artist was not 
till nearly seven years after this, when domestic 
troubles seem to have well nigh disturbed 
Dickens’sreason. The novelist appears to have 
thought the world was interested in his do- 
mestic affairs. He broke with the directors of 
“ Punch ” on their refusal to throw open their 
columns to a discussion of his grievances, and 
eventually published his version of the matter 
in the pages of “ Household Words.” Browne 
persistently refused to express any opinion or 
to interfere, and though Dickens said nothing 
further at the time, the book then in progress, 
the “ Tale of Two Cities,” was the last Browne 
was commissioned to illustrate. In a letter to 
Young, written presumably ! immediately pre- 
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ceding the publication of “ The Uncommer- 
cial Traveller,” Browne says: 


By your enclosed, Marcus? is no doubt to 
do Dickens. I have been a ‘‘ good boy,” I be- 
lieve — the plates in hand are all in good time, 
so that I do not know what ’s up any more than 
you. Dickens probably thinks a new hand would 
give his old puppets a fresh look, or perhaps he 
does not like my illustrating Trollope neck and 


1 Browne never dated his letters. Dickens not 
only dated his, but invariably wrote the day of the 
month in full. 2 Marcus Stone. 
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GIVING JOHN A WARMING. (FROM AN 


neck with him, though, by Jingo! he need fear 
no rivalry there! Confound all authors and pub- 
lishers, say I; there is no pleasing or satisfying 
one or t’ other. I wish I never had anything to 
do with the lot. 


Years afterward, in a letter to one of his sons, 
reference is again made to Dickens’s strangely 
silent manner of breaking the connection, and 
an excuse is apparently sought for his conduct. 


SATURDAY. 
MY DEAR WALTER: I have no tracings of 
‘* Two Cities.” I did not do these in watercolour for 
Cosens. I think there ought to be 18—nine num- 
bers altogether, but I have n’t stumbled on the 
others yet. I may doso. A rather curious thing 
happened with this book: Watts Phillips the 
dramatist hit upon the very same identical plot ; 
they had evidently both of them been to the same 
source in Paris for their story. Watts’ play came 
out with great success, with stunning climax, at 
about the time of Dickens’s sixth number. The 
public saw that they were identically the same 
story, so Dickens shut up at the ninth number 
instead of going on to the eighteenth as usual. 
All this put Dickens out of temper, and he 
squabbled with me amongst others, and I never 

drew another line for him. Your affectionate 

H. K. B. 


THE continuity of our narrative has been 
purposely broken, that, in their order, all trans- 
actions with Dickens might be recorded. In 
1839 Mr. Lever’s “Confessions of Harry Lor- 
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requer” appeared in the then usual weekly 
numbers, with etchings by Phiz. At the same 
time began a firm and lasting friendship with 
its author, for there was much in his character 
which found its counterpart in that of Browne. 
The broad sense of humor, the fondness for 
frolic,the abandon so apparent in Lever’s books, 
were what his illustrator keenly appreciated ; 
for, though himself reserved even to shyness, 
he at all times enjoyed to be among the noisy 
fun of others. 

Browne went with Lever on more than one 
occasion to Ireland, and it is owing to these 
visits that the sketches in “ Jack Hinton,” in 
“ Charles O’Malley,” and in “Tom Burke of 
Ours” are so admirably characteristic of the 
author’s much-loved countrymen. During his 
second visit, in October, 1847, Browne made a 
series of large sketches of the peasantry, which 
at the time he intended to have subsequently 
etched and published; but the originals were 
eventually disposed of privately, and are now 
scattered. On March 28, 1840, Browne mar- 
ried Miss Susannah Reynolds, and removed 
from his bachelor quarters to Howland street. 
After passing here the first three years of mar- 
ried life, he removed to Fulham and subse- 
quently went to Croydon. His taste for coun- 
try life, and his detestation of the trammels of 
society, had long made him desire this change; 
and when once the streets had been exchanged 














for the fields, he was able to give that careful 
observation to animal life of which his drawings 
contain so many traces. He joined the Surrey 
hounds, and was constant in his attendance at 
their meets, where he must have gained much 
of his knowledge of horses in action, sincein the 
hunting-sketches that have appeared in print, 
and in those numerous ones left behind him in 
his studio, no model was ever employed; no- 
thing but the retentive memory was there to 
guide the hand in its reproduction ofmovement 
and life. After living for eleven years at Croy- 
don, he removed to an out-of-the-world spot 
in the neighborhood of Banstead, where he 
stayed for two years, when, tiring apparently 
of his solitude, he came back, in December, 
1859, to London, and took a house in Hor- 
bury Crescent, Bayswater. During his absence 
from town he had illustrated, among many 
purely ephemeral publications, and in addition 
to the works of Lever and Dickens, several of 
the novels of Ainsworth and of the Mayhews. 
Though he found himself unknown to the 
new generation of authors, still his old reputa- 
tion was not quite gone. His old, ever-laborious 
habits remained, and he went on accumulating 
sketches and executing illustrations for “ Da- 
venport Dunn,” “ Barrington,” “ Luttrell of 
Arran,” and the various other novels of Lever, 
Ainsworth,.and the brothers Mayhew. Etch- 
ings had by this time considerably changed 
their character, by reason of various newly in- 
vented processes, and, in addition, wood-en- 
graving was rapidly superseding them in public 
favor. To this latter method Browne was never 
partial, and in it was never so successful. His 
genius required his own powers for its expres- 
sion, the work presented to the eye must have 
been done by his own hand alone to retain all its 
force; and his blocks, perfect in their drawing, 
lost very much of their life and beauty when 
the wood-engraver had completed his task. 
In 1859 “ Once a Week” was started, and 
Browne received the offer of a permanent en- 
gagement on it. He had in 1841 refused, con- 
sequent on a misconception of its aims, the 
offer of a position on the staff of “ Punch” 
similar to that afterward occupied by Leech ; 
and now that the new venture was to be floated 
by many of the founders of its humorous prede- 
cessor, the aid of Browne’s pencil was again 
solicited, and this time not refused. He drew 
for this journal for many years, and during the 
years 1861 and 1862 contributed several large 
drawings of hunting-subjects to the “ Country 
Gentleman.” From Horbury Crescent Browne 
removed with his family to Blenheim Crescent 
in 1865, two years after which he regeived the 
first intimation of his failing powers. He was 
stricken with paralysis, which from that time 
never left him, rendering all use of the right 
VoL. XLV.— 52. 
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thumb impossible, and partly incapacitating 
his right arm and leg. On those who have seen 
no works of Browne anterior to this date, it 
must be impressed that this stroke rendered 
what they have seen unfit for the purpose of 
forming any just estimate of his powers. Al- 
though begged by many of his friends to sketch 
hereafter everything on a large scale for the 
purpose of reduction, he never acceded to their 
request, but continued as heretofore to draw 
on the block. . 

Once more, in 1872, did he shift his quar- 
ters, and this time to a house then bordering 
on the fields in Ladbroke Grove Road. This, 
from its exposed position, and in remembrance 
possibly of one of his greatest triumphs, he 
named “ Bleak House”; and here he labored 
on against growing infirmities and pecuniary 
troubles. His hopefulness, however, never 
failed him for a moment. 

In 1880 he left London for good, and went 
to live in Hove, a suburb of Brighton. Here 
he seems to have recovered much of his gai- 
ety and his strength, while his unfailing energy 
induced him to work daily for many hours, 
filling portfolios with sketches which he trusted 
would prove valuable to those he was soon to 
leave. He even thought of returning to etch- 
ing, which he had long laid aside. The plates 
were ordered, but were never used, since when 
they arrived the hand that should have worked 
on them was fast stiffening in death. His ill- 
ness was short and most patiently borne, and 
on July 8, 1882, within a few days of his sixty- 
seventh birthday, he passed quietly away. He 
is laid in the Extra Mural Cemetery, Brighton. 


It is not only as a caricaturist that Browne’s 
name will go down to posterity. The bent of 
his mind was by no means toward the making 
of comic and facetious sketches, but it was at 
all times his delight to convey some deep moral 
lesson, generally on the vanity of human wishes, 
which he overlaid, in that half-shamed English 
fashion, with the fanciful and grotesque. There 
is no doubt, however, that the continual cari- 
cature demanded of him had a very detri- 
mental influence on his work, an influence 
which he attempted to counteract in his studio. 
Ofthis moralizing tendency which he displayed, 
the evidences are many in his published works. 

In turning from this tendency to moralize, 
so characteristic of Browne, to his power of 
delineating character, we must have a thor- 
ough grasp of the position, the office, of an 
illustrator. The influence of an actor on the 
work of a dramatist is exactly similar to that 
of an illustrator—an illuminator, a lighter-up 
to the text of his author. If we compare Quilp, 
Micawber, Pecksniff, or others of Browne’s 
characters from this point of view with those 
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either of Cruikshank, Leech, or the later illus- 
trators of Dickens, we shall find that they are 
distinctly superior to all, the only illustrator 
who comes near to him in realizing a distinct 
individuality being Barnard, and even he lacks 
the spontaneity, the care, the naturalness of 
the elder man; while Thackeray, although 
possessing the realistic power, was so ignorant 
of drawing as to add the element of grotesque 
incorrectness to his sketches. Phiz’s charac- 
ters seem to be the spontaneous offspring of 
his imagination. “ Mr. Micawber was like 
this,” said Dickens, giving a hasty sketch of 
his character and habits, and forthwith a few 
scratches with the point, and Browne pro- 
duced Micawber in all his grotesqueness, 
settled once and forever; no labor, no im- 
provement in drawing, no care in drapery or 
accessories could ever improve the vividness 
with which the man is embodied and his sa- 
lient characteristics emphasized. 

To consider his purely artistic qualifications, 
we are struck with the knowledge of composi- 
tion to which he had attained. He possessed 
a most remarkable skill in filling any given 
space to advantage, either in a decorative, sym- 
metrical fashion or in the arrangement of a 
multitude of figures. His “Irish Sketches” 
are among the finest specimens of Browne’s 
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grouping power, as is also an outline drawing 
made at the time of the American war, and 
known as “ Death’s Revel.” Browne’s greatest 
successes, however, it will be admitted by many, 
were in his delineation of the horse. His know- 
ledge of the action of this animal enabled him 
to sketch it with ease in any attitude, and, as 
we have said, without reference to models. 
This ease rendered him prodigal in his repre- 
sentations, and “ Hunting Bits ” from his pen- 
cil, besides the series published under that title, 
can be numbered by hundreds. One, called 
“ Rather Too Bad,” is worth special notice, from 
its comicality. It represents a mute from a 
funeral who has taken one of the hearse-horses 
and appears, a grim spectacle, amid the healthy 
red-coated squires and dogs at a“ check.” It 
should be remembered here that his power of 
representing action, either vigorous or merely 
potential, never left him. In addition to his 
love of animals, his affection for children must 
not be forgotten; and many a chubby urchin 
and shy-faced baby look down from the walls 
of the little house at Hove on those who still 
mourn the hand that limned them, the brain 
from which they sprung. 


He is not dead! There in the picture-book 
He lives with men and women that he drew. 


Arthur Allchin. 


MEASURE. 


Ss. F. 


Gifts they sent her manifold, 
Diamonds, and pearls, and gold. 
One there was among the throng 
Had not Midas’ touch at need: 
He against a sylvan reed 

Set his lips, and breathed a song. 


Be bright Flora, as she comes, 
Snatch a spray of orange blooms 
For a maiden’s hair. 


Let the Hours their aprons fill 
With mignonette and daffodil, 
And all that ’s fair. 


For her bosom fetch the rose 
That is rarest— 

Not that either these or those 
Could by any happening be 
Ornaments to such as she; 

They ’ll but show, when she is dressed, 
She is fairer than the ffirest, 

And out-betters what is best! 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

















THE COSMOPOLIS CITY CLUB. 


WHY AND HOW THE CLUB WAS ORGANIZED. 


I, 


O, it is useless to talk ; we shall 
j get nothing out of that council 
} this year. Weare notthe kind 
of people whom they delight 
to honor. If the library were 
only a gin-mill or a poker- 
den, its petition would be heard ; the effectual 
fervent prayer of that sort availeth much at 
the city hall. But there are no ears for our 
supplications.” 

The speaker is resting his hand upon the 
mantelpiece, and warming his sturdy figure 
in the rays of a soft-coal fire. A stout, square- 
built young fellow, with a broad brow crowned 
by a shock of stiff hair brushed @ 4a pompadour, 
and lighted with keen gray eyes; a born fighter, 
you would say, if you glanced at his firm jaw 
and well-shut lips. He is evidently the latest 
arrival of a group of five, the other members 
of which are gathered about the fireplace. 
The room is plainly furnished with a large 
office-table in the center, and a few leather- 
covered chairs; maps and charts are the only 
decorations of the walls; a head of Homer 
and a bust of Sophocles look down from the 
solitary bookcase. It is the directors’ room 
of the Cosmopolis Public Library, and the 
officials to whom it belongs are now in occu- 
pation. 

The gentleman who has expressed opinions 
so dubious respecting the people at the city 
hall is Mr. Reginald Payne, lawyer. He has 
been commissioned by his colleagues to find 
out what might be the prospects of anincreased 
appropriation for the purposes of the library, 
and this is his report. When it is delivered, he 
turns from the fire, pulls a chair into the circle, 
seats himself therein with some emphasis, and 
brings his two fists unequivocally down upon 
the arms thereof. 

“To spend an hour and a half in that black 
hole,” he continues, “makes a man feel like 
homicide.” 

“ For a man who spends his days in court- 
houses, your disgust is somewhat surprising,” 
laughs one of his auditors. 

“ Court-houses!” explodes the lawyer. 
“Why, parson, the court-house is a sanctuary 
compared with that council-chamber. The 
court-house is not, to be sure, the sweetest place 








in the world. All sorts of foul and crooked 
things are gathered into it, but they are there 
to becleansed and rectified. That, onthe whole, 
is what is going on in the court-house. The 
methods, indeed, are not always above criti- 
cism, and there are miscarriages of justice ; but 
the net result of it all is righteousness. But your 
council-chamber—bah! It smells to heaven. 
Bad tobacco, stale beer, and the incense which 
always arises from assemblies of the great un- 
washed perfume the air, and the moral atmo- 
sphere is not less tainted.” 

“ You are growing fastidious, Payne,” laughs 
the other. ‘ You must n’t look for the repre- 
sentatives of culture in the municipal councils.” 

“Why not? Those are the people you look 
for and find in the city council of Berlin, of 
Glasgow, of Manchester, of Birmingham, of 
London; why should we not expect to see them 
in the governing bodies of our own cities ?” 

“ Because,” answers another of the group, 
“if you do, you ‘ll be awfully disappointed.” 

“ Get thee behind me, pessimist!” cries the 
sturdy advocate. “I tell you what it is, John 
Tomlinson, this thing has got to stop. Yes, sir! 
That infernal hour and a half over in the coun- 
cil-chamber has burned some lessons into my 
soul. We must take hold of that place and 
clean it out.” 

“ The voice is the voice of Hercules,” laughs 
the parson, “ but the hands are the hands of 
Reginald Payne. I judge that this job will 
task their strength.” 

“ It will take more than one pair, doubtless,” 
rejoins the lawyer, springing to his feet. “It 
will call for the soiling of some that like to keep 
themselves white, like yours, parson Morison ; 
it will need the codperation of those sleek saints 
of yours who so cheerfully describe themselves 
every Sunday as miserable sinners ; it will need 
to enlist the money of this town, Tomlinson ; 
and its brains, Harper; and its muscle, Hath- 
away,” with a shoulder-hitting gesture in the 
direction of each of these gentlemen: “ but the 
thing can be done, and it may as well start here 
as anywhere.” 

“ But you have n’t given us much informa- 
tion yet,” ventures Tomlinson. “ We send you 
off on a reconnaissance, and you come back and 
proceed to storm our works. Cool off, young 
man, and tell us what you have found out.” 

“ Quite right,” replies the lawyer; “it will not 
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take long. I found out, as I said, that you will 
get no money from the council for the library. 
‘Millions for boodle, but not one cent for books,’ 
is the motto of these statesmen.” 

“ Whom did you see?” asks Tomlinson. 

“ First I saw O’ Halloran, the president. He 
was talking with a base-ball delegation, and 
of course he could not spare me much of his 
valuable time; he said that our memorial was 
in the hands of Herr Schwab, of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Iasked himwhathe thought 
of the probability of its being favorably acted 
on. He answered that the case was doubtful; 
the appropriations were so large already that 
it was not thought best to increase them. He 
advised me to see Schwab. This magnate sat 
in his committee-room, wreathed in smoke and 
clothed upon with majesty. A small group sur- 
rounded his desk: Smiley, thestreet contractor; 
Burns, his lawyer; and Mikey Flynn, the small 
boss of the Nineteenth Ward. From what I 
overheard, I knew that they were putting up a 
job to pave that street newly opened through 
the cow-pasture over on Worthington Heights. 
At length they withdrew, and I ventured into 
the august presence. The great man scarcely 
deigned to notice me at first. When I pressed 
my business upon his attention, he said, ‘Oh, 
yas; die libarry ; das you call de pook pildin’ oop 
on Fon Buren sdreet, not so?’ I admitted the 
accusation, and he went on: ‘So you wandt vife 
tousand tollars of de beople’s money for pooks, 
not so? I shall see, but I bromise not mooch. 
Die abbrobriations already is sehr heffy. Chim 
Mulloy he must haf his margot-house at the 
Nord Ent, and dat gost two hundert tousand 
tollar; and Gurnel Schneider he must haf his 
armory ofer de reefer, and dat gost ein hundert 
tousand more; and dar’s shoost biles of sdreet 
imbrovements dis year—shoost biles of ’em. 
And I don’d see where any money ’s gomin’ 
from to puy pooks.’ 

“ T asked our chancellor of the exchequer if 
he intended to report favorably on our appro- 
priation, but he was persistently non-committal. 
It was quite useless to waste words upon him, 
so I sought the other members of the commit- 
tee, most of whom were in the council-cham- 
ber, and tried to interest them. They listened 
as patiently as they could, and agreed that the 
library was doing good work, and ought to be 
encouraged ; but I saw in their eyes that they 
did not intend to give us anything. Some of 
them would, no doubt, if there had been any hint 
of a ‘divvy,’ but they are gentlemen who agree 
with the devil in the opinion that it is a stupid 
thing to serve God for naught; others who 
would gladly enough have given us what we 
ask are so frightened by the enormous extrav- 
agance into which the council has been rush- 
ing that they dare not add another dollar. The 


conclusion of the whole matter is that our 
memorial has n’t the ghost of a chance to pass 
the council ; we must get on as best we can with- 
out aid from the city.” 

“Tt is rather depressing,” answers the gen- 
tleman addressed as Harper, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence. “The men who erected this 
building, and gave this libraryits liberal endow- 
ment, and made it free to the city, expected, 
and had a right to expect, that the city would 
replenish its shelves from yearto year. Wehave 
income enough to pay the other expenses, but 
not enough to buy books; a few thousand dol- 
lars a year for books would vastly extend its 
usefulness. We are learning to use the library 
in our high-school work more and more; the 
librarian and the teachers are codperating very 
intelligently. We are getting the pupils not 
only to read good books, but also—which is a 
thing hardly less important — we are teaching 
them to use books for purposes of reference,— 
to find things in books,—to know where to look 
for the facts which they desire to know. In 
order that this kind of work may be done in the 
most serviceable way, the library must be con- 
stantly enlarged; not only must we have all the 
newest and best reference books, but all the new 
histories, manuals of literature, works upon po- 
litical and social science, and so forth. The 
library, properly stocked and properly used, is 
worth more to the city for educational purposes 
than the five best teachers in our schools; and 
it is a melancholy fact that while Jim Mulloy 
can get two hundred thousand dollars for a 
market-house out in that suburb, and Colonel 
Schneider can_get a hundred thousand dollars 
for his armory, the library should beg in vain 
at the door of our council for a paltry gift of 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Melancholy indeed,” answers Tomlinson; 
“but you know very well that Jim Mulloy and 
Colonel Schneider sustain very different rela- 
tions to this council from those which you and 
I sustain. Several of these men were made 
councilors by them, and must not the potter 
have power over the work of his own hands ? 
Besides, there is a big real-estate job behind 
each of these enterprises, and convincing rea- 
sons could be shown to many of these gentle- 
men why the erection of these new buildings 
could not be deferred for an hour.” 

“ Quite so,” rejoins the lawyer. “And I 
have been ruminating, while the principal here 
was talking about the uses of the library, upon 
the impression which his admirable exposition 
would make upon the minds of those men 
down there, if they could hear it. How much 
do you suppose you could make them un- 
derstand of the educational value of a public 
library ?” 

“Not much, alas!” replies the schoolmas- 
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ter. “ And that is the melancholy fact. Why 
must a fair, prosperous, respectable city like 
this be governed by men who have no com- 
prehension of its true interests, and no sense 
of the importance of good government? Take 
the whole administration, from top to bottom, 
and apply to it the ordinary business test. Is 
there a man in any of the executive depart- 
ments whom you, Tomlinson, would trust as 
the manager of your factory ?” 

“ Not one,” answers the manufacturer. 

“ In the council,” continues Harper, “there 
are a few fairly good men, but they are either 
too busy to give much careful attention to the 
affairs of the city, or else too fastidious to grap- 
ple with the corrupt elements of the council, 
and the result is that the men who have gone 
into city politics for what there is in it have 
things pretty much their own way. Between 
inertia and inefficiency on the one hand, and 
rascality on the other, the business of our city 
is horribly mismanaged. Talk about represen- 
tative government! Does this governmental 
inaction down at the city hall represent the 
people of Cosmopolis ?” 

“ Yes,” answers the clergyman, deliberately ; 
“T rather think it does.” 

“ Do you mean to assert,” persists the school- 
master, “ that O’ Halloran and his crew in the 
council-chamber, and the heads of the execu- 
tive departments, are fair exponents of the intel- 
ligence and morality of this city ?” 

“Well, perhaps not of what may be de- 
scribed as the latent intelligence and conscience 
of the community. We may admit that there 
is a great deal of moral energy packed up and 
stored away in the minds and hearts of our 
citizens which is wholly inoperative. Its pos- 
sessors are doing with it precisely what the 
man in the parable did with his one talent. 
This latent wisdom and virtue don’t count. 
For all practical purposes they are non-existent. 
Of course they are not represented in the charac- 
ter of our city government. Why should they 
be? But our government fairly represents and 
expresses the active intelligence and conscience 
of the community. /véential morality must be 
ruled out in all practical estimates of political 
forces. All the wisdom and all the virtue of 
the community which are actually in motion 
have found representation in the city hall. The 
doctrine of causation does not fail us here. 
We are reaping exactly what we have sown.” 

“TI suppose so,” replies the other. “And 
what is the remedy for this state of things ?” 

“I should like to tell you, gentlemen, how 
the matter looks to me, if it was n’t past my 
bedtime,” says the one member of the group 
who has hitherto listened intently but silently. 
He is a muscular man of medium height, with 
angular features and bright eyes, and the 
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hand with which he buttons his plain tweed 
coat bears the signature of severe toil. The 
eyes of all the group are turned toward him 
with evident sympathy and respect as he rises 
to his feet. ‘I have been thinking pretty hard,” 
he goes on, “while you have been talking, and 
some things seem very plain to me.” 

“Let us hear,” says the clergyman. 

“No; it is too late. You know that we 
workingmen must be up in the morning.” 

“ Let us meet here again one week from to- 
night,” proposes the manufacturer. “We have 
raised a great question, and we must not drop 
it here. I want to hear what Hathaway has 
been thinking, for he always thinks to some 
purpose. Possibly a week’s reflection will clear 
all our heads.” 


Il, 


“WE are all here now, and Sam Hathaway 
has the floor,” is the cheery word of Reginald 
Payne, as the five directors assembled in their 
sanctum on the next Thursday evening. 

“‘ What I wanted to say last week,” says the 
carpenter, speaking slowly but directly, “has 
been on my mind ever since, and it is as clear 
to me now as it was then that we must have 
organization, the organization of the industri- 
ous and respectable people of this city, tosecure 
good government. You may say that we have 
two organizations for this purpose already — 
the Republican and the Democratic party or- 
ganizations. I don’t wish to use any hard words 
about these two political machines, but it is 
clear that they are not intended to do the kind 
of work that we want done here. Whatever 
Republicanism or Democracy may stand for, it 
does n’t stand for good municipal government. 
These parties are organized for other purposes; 
they have no interest in local affairs beyond 
carrying elections and dividing spoils. When 
the Republican party puts a presidential or a 
congressional candidate into the field, he is sup- 
posed to represent certain principles or policies 
which can be discussed and commended to the 
people; when the Republican party puts a can- 
didate for mayor or councilman into the field, 
he represents nothing at all except the wish of 
the managers to get possession of the offices. 
And it is precisely so with the other party. 
Municipal contests under these party banners 
are therefore destitute of meaning. There are 
no principles on either side that can be defined 
or advocated; it is an unprincipled scramble 
for spoils, that ’s all. Now it does n’t need to 
be argued that such a method of managing 
municipal politics will never give us efficient 
government. It ’s just like taking the officers 
and clerks of a bank, and setting them to work, 
once a year, to run a laundry. It’s just as if 
you, Mr. Tomlinson, should try to transform 
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your big establishment for the manufacture of 
harvesters into a watch-factory for one month 
of every year. It is not less absurd to expect 
that a big party organization which was made 
to do one kind of work will do equally as well 
another and a wholly different kind of work. 
When the national parties enter the municipal 
field, they leave all their principles behind them. 
And a party without principles— a party whose 
only reason for existence is the spoils—is al- 
ways an unclean thing, and must pollute every- 
thing that it touches. This is, in my judgment, 
one main reason of the corruption of our muni- 
cipal politics the country over. We have no 
organizations for municipal politics that have 
any relation whatever to municipal affairs. 
Therefore we have no intelligent or well-con- 
sidered action upon municipal affairs. We must 
find some way of bringing our people together 
upon a platform broad enough to include all 
well-disposed citizens, and train them to coéper- 
ate for the promotion of good governmentin the 
city.” 

“Right you are!” cries Reginald Payne. 
“Tt takes a carpenter to hit a nail on the 
head. You ’ve said exactly what I meant to 
say, but I forgive you. Give me your hand, 
Sam Hathaway!” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” says the carpenter, blush- 
ing a little, as he grasps the hand of the impul- 
sive lawyer, “ there is one lesson that we work- 
ingmen have learned, and that ’s the value of 
organization. You can’t do much in these days 
without it. You ’ve got to stand together if you 
want to accomplish anything. There must be 
a great many people in this city, of all classes, 
who want good, clean, efficient government. 
If we can get them all, or even a good share 
of them, to stand together for this one thing, 
we can secure it.” 

“<Tf”” says the sententious Tomlinson. 

“Yes, ‘if,’” echoes the exuberant lawyer. 
“ The trouble is to get the rank and file to break 
away from their parties. It will take no little 
work to overcome the idolatry of party. It 
can’t be done in one year, nor in half a dozen. 
It means a long, persistent campaign of agita- 
tion and education. And this work cannot be- 
gin too soon.” 

“ You are right,” says the manufacturer. “I 
do not wish to be considered as a skeptic or a 
dissenter. ! cordially agree with all that Mr. 
Hathaway has said. As he was talking, I was 
reflecting upon the fact that while the average 
voter in our cities is pretty well informed upon 
national issues, he knows very little about mu- 
nicipal questions. Most of our voters know 
something — enough to have some sort of opin- 
ion—about the tariff, and the silver question, 
and the Southern question; how many of them 
have any, even the remotest, conception of 
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the methods of municipal organization? How 
many of them could tell you how this city is 
governed? how its executive force is consti- 
tuted? how its finances are managed? I ’ll 
venture that if you go down Jefferson street 
to-morrow, and put these questions to the 
heads of all the business houses, you will not 
get an intelligent answer from one man in 
twenty. All this confirms what Hathaway has 
said, that our municipal politics are utterly 
devoid of educational value. There is no or- 
ganization whose business it is to bring before 
the people the serious problems which all the 
while arise respecting the management of city 
affairs. We ought to have such an organization, 
and I agree with Payne that it cannot get to 
work too soon.” 

“ We ought to have it,” echoes the school- 
master ; “‘ but how to get it—there is the rub. 
Who will set the thing in motion? Who will 
undertake to see that the child is reputably 
born and baptized ?” 

“ And who,” continues the lawyer, “ will sit 
up nights with it till it gets its eye-teeth cut, 
and nurse it safely through the mumps and the 
measles? Infants of this sort require a great 
deal of mothering.” 

“ No doubt of it,” rejoins the manufacturer ; 
“and somebody must make up his mind to 
lose considerable sleep, and to take upon him- 
self no little care, if this thing is to live and 
grow. But isn’t it worth a little labor and sacri- 
fice to rescue our city from its present disgrace, 
and to put it into clean and competent hands ? 
And is there any reason why we should not 
start this thing in motion ?” 

“But how?” persists the lawyer. “ Shall 
we publish in the newspapers a call for a 
meeting ?” 

“No, no!” cries the schoolmaster. “Take 
any shape but that! Don’t you know who will 
come? Half the cranks in town, and none of 
the people whom you want to secure. The 
intelligent citizen is shy of the aggregations 
drawn together by such a summons.” 

“ Let me make a suggestion,” ventures the 
parson. “Let us see if we cannot work out 
this sum by Mr. Hale’s rule of ten-times-one- 
are-ten. We are a fairly representative little 
group —business man, lawyer, educator, me- 
chanic, minister. Suppose we appoint a meet- 
ing two weeks from to-night, and each of us 
agree to bring with him, if he can, ten of his 
associates— men with whom he is most in- 
timately connected. Let Tomlinson have free 
range of the manufacturers, the merchants, 
and the bankers; let Payne loose among the 
lawyers and the judges; let Harper bring in 
teachers and editors — we want to have one 
or two of them; let Hathaway pick out some 
of the brightest and most sensible of the work- 
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ingmen; and I will invite—ten clergymen? 
No; I think that that would be a disproportion- 
ate number. But I will ask two or three of 
the other ministers, and two or three doctors, 
and a few other reputable persons whom I 
know. If each of us will use his best judgment 
in selecting men who are likely to be in sym- 
pathy with our project, I think that we may 
bring together a company of gentlemen who 
will give to our organization, at the outset, 
dignity and influence with all classes.” 

“ Admirable !” cries the schoolmaster, and 
the whole company repeats the verdict. 

“ And yet,” ventures Mr. Payne, “I think 
that this scheme will bear amendment. 
“ Would n’t it be well to canvass these names 
here, before we issue our invitations? I, for 
example, might, in perfect good faith, select 
some man whom some of you, knowing him 
a little better than I do, would know to be 
an undesirable associate. Let each man make 
out his list now, and submit it for criticism.” 

This suggestion is readily adopted, and the 
next hour is spent in preparing the lists and 
subjecting them to careful scrutiny, with the 
result of eliminating several doubtful names, 
and substituting for them others whose merit 
is unquestionable. 

“ Now where shall we meet ? ” demands the 
schoolmaster, when the final list has been com- 
pleted. 

“You might come to our chapel,” says the 
rector, dubiously, “ but—” 

“T would like to emphasize that ‘but,’” 
breaks in the manufacturer. “I know what 
Mr. Morison means. It is n’t wise to let this 
movement be very closely identified with any 
form of ecclesiasticism. It ought to be in the 
largest sense of the word catholic, compre- 
hending all classes, all sects, and all parties ; 
and it must avoid everything that could cast 
suspicion upon its catholicity.” 

“That is precisely the thought that was in 
my own mind,” rejoins the clergyman. “It is 
evidently better that we should find some meet- 
ing-place that shall be neutral ground. One 
of the clergymen whom I shall invite is Father 
Clancy of St. Patrick’s Church ; he would hesi- 
tate to attend a meeting held in a Protestant 
church, and we could ill afford to spare him 
from our conference. I am sure that if he is 
properly approached he will codperate with us 
heartily.” 

“There is a comfortable little room, large 
enough for our purposes, in the rear of my 
counting-room,” says Tomlinson. “I will see 
that it is put in order for this meeting, if you 
desire it. It is better that this company should 
meet privately. As soon as our plans are ma- 
tured the public will be entitled to know all 
our purposes; not before.” 
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THE company which gathered in Mr. Tom- 
linson’s back office represented very fairly all 
the best elements of the population. Out of a 
possible fifty-five thirty-nine were present ; the 
mercantile and professional classes had re- 
sponded with some excellent representatives, 
but Mr. Hathaway was the only man who 
brought his full quota of ten from the ranks of 
the wage-workers. There were, of course, some 
conspicuous vacancies in this group. There 
was not one saloon-keeper, and not one ward 
politician. Could it be true that these people 
expected to govern their city without any aid 
from the powers that be? It must be confessed 
that to the denizens of the city hall the aspect 
of this assembly would have been revolution- 

in the extreme. 

“ If you will come to order, gentlemen,” said 
the clear voice of Mr. Tomlinson, “ I will ven- 
ture, as your host, to make known the purpose 
of this gathering. Five men who meet from 
time to time for quite another purpose were 
forced to confront the fact that this city is sadly 
misgoverned. In a general way, I suppose, we 
all believe this, and we make a great many 
complaints about it; yet as to what the defects 
of our government are, or how they may be 
corrected, we may have very confused notions. 
But it seemed to us five men that we, as citizens, 
had some duties which we had been neglect- 
ing, and we determined to call a few of our 
neighbors together to consult with us, and to 
take part with us, if they deem it wise, in a 
sustained and patient effort to improve the 
character of our city government. Perhaps I 
may say that the one man of the five whose 
ideas on the subject were most clear and ma- 
ture was Mr. Samuel Hathaway ; he represents 
a class whose interest in good government is 
as deep as that of any other class, and I am 
glad to see that it is well represented here to- 
night. I have the honor to propose that the 
chair be taken by Mr. Hathaway.” 

The proposition was greeted with cheers, 
and Mr. Hathaway blushingly advanced to 
the post of honor. 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” he said, in manly 
fashion, but with a little tremor in his voice, 
“for this expression of your kindness. It was 
some words of mine upon the value of organ- 
ization, I suppose, that Mr. Tomlinson referred 
to. The wage-workers of this generation have 
learned the power of organization. It is a 
power that can be abused, of course. Doubt- 
less it is sometimes abused; but it is only 
through the codperation of men that rights are 
secured and justice is established. And we are 
here to-night to try to learn how to codperate 
for the promotion of the best interests of the 
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community. As capitalists, as laborers, as pro- 
fessional men, as churchmen, as Democrats, 
as Republicans, as Prohibitionists, our ideas 
may be unlike, and our interests diverse; but 
we are all citizens of this city, and we are all 
alike interested in honest, efficient government. 
Can we not forget all our other differences and 
work together for this end?” 

The carpenter’s little speech was well re- 
ceived, and the pride of his fellow-workmen 
was evidently touched by the honor accorded 
to him, and by the modest and sensible way 
in which he bore it. 

“T will venture,” said the chairman, “in the 
way of further explaining the project before 
us, to call upon Mr. Reginald Payne. Perhaps 
he may be able to give us something definite 
to consider.” 

“ We are here,” said Mr. Payne, “ for con- 
ference and consultation. Nobody is author- 
ized to present any plans to this meeting. No- 
body wishes to anticipate or define the action 
to be taken by this meeting. I have myself no 
clearly formulated scheme, but I will simply 
throw out a few suggestions, with which I hope 
you will deal frankly. My ideas are briefly 
these—I have put them down in writing, for 
clearness and brevity : 

“1, There should be an association of citi- 
zens for theimprovement of municipal govern- 
ment. 

“11. Itshould be a permanent organization, 
with the expectation of indefinite continuance. 
We should no more contemplate the termina- 
tion of its work than that of a church or a col- 
lege. The time will never come when there will 
not be need of such an organization, through 
which municipal patriotism may be fostered 
and expressed. 

“11. The condition of membership should 
be the signing of a declaration that in munici- 
pal affairs party politics should be ignored, 
and a pledge that the members will, in all 
these matters, act in independence of the claims 
of party. 

“tv. The work of the association should 
be: (a) To hold regular meetings for the dis- 
cussion of topics relating to the welfare of the 
city, and especially to its government. (4) To 
collect and publish information upon these 
topics, including the enforcement or non-en- 
forcement of the laws; the management of the 
city’s finances; the manner in which contracts 
are made and fulfilled; the conduct of elec- 
tions; and so forth. (c) To inquire into the 
methods by which cities are governed, and to 
see whether it is possible to improve our char- 
ter so that our administration shall be more 
simple and efficient. 

“‘ Some such scheme as this has been simmer- 
ingin my mind. The details may be improved, 
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the whole plan might be improved. I only of- 
fer it for consideration.” 

A brief silence followed Mr. Payne’s state- 
ment. Judge Hamlin broke it by the question: 
“ Will Mr. Payne stand up again and let us ask 
him a few questions? Possibly a colloquy of 
this sort may bring out the points that need to be 
made clear.” 

“ With pleasure,” answered the lawyer; “you 
can soon find out how little I know.” 

“ Well, then,” continued the judge, “tell us 
whether you would have this association go 
into politics by nominating candidates for city 
offices.” 

“No; my judgment would be against that 
for the present. I would make it an educational 
more than a political association. But I would 
leave it perfectly free to take such action as 
its members may at any time think wise.” 

“ The party organizations will remain in the 
field ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ And will present candidates for oursuffrages 
at every city election ?” 

“ That may be presumed.” 

“ How much could this association effect, 
then, in the way of reforming the government ? 
Should we not be obliged to vote for such can- 
didates as the gods of the caucus saw fit to 
give us?” 

“Certainly. I do not expect, as the fruit of 
our labors, any immediate and radical change 
in the government of the city. That is the great 
mistake of the citizens’ movements. They go 
into this business expecting to do it up in six 
months or so, and make no provision for a 
long campaign. Their ideas reach no further 
than the next election. If, in the first contest, 
they are successful, they imagine that the city 
is redeemed, and disband their forces; if they 
are defeated, they assume that the struggle is 
hopeless, and fling.away their weapons. I 
hope that this enterprise will begin in a dif- 
ferent way.” 

“ Precisely what, then, do you expect to ac- 
complish ?” persisted the catechist. 

“ T should hope,” replied the lawyer, “that 
by the constant agitation which we shall keep 
up, by the facts which we shall bring to light, 
by the discussion which we shall promote, pub- 
lic opinion would be created and purified, and 
thus a steady pressure brought to bear upon 
the managers of both parties, which might in- 
duce them to give us better candidates. I have 
no doubt that we shall be able to presenta great 
many well-attested and undeniable facts which 
will startle the people of this city, and make 
them feel that something must be done. I pre- 
sume that our careful investigation of the me- 
thods by which the city’s business is managed 
will show that it is slipshod, wasteful, reckless 














to the last degree. I believe that we shall be 
able to suggest important and desirable changes 
in the form of our municipal organization.” 

“The enterprise is educational, then, 
mainly ?” 

“Yes, mainly. The work of enlightenment 
and agitation seems to me to be the first and 
most important work.” 

Mr. Payne sat down, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. It was broken by the voice of 
one of the clerical contingent, the Reverend 
Fletcher Frambes, a swarthy man with a bushy 
brow and a heavy jaw. 

“ This educational campaign,” he said, “may 
furnish a very interesting amusement to those 
who take part in it, and it may result in some 
remote benefits; but I confess that I am some- 
what disappointed in the program which has 
been outlined to us. I was hoping that we 
should be invited to take hold in a more direct 
and vigorous way of the existing evils. Every- 
body knows that our city is terribly misgov- 
erned. The laws for the suppression of vice are 
practically ignored. In spite of statutes and 
city ordinances, the saloons are open all night 
long and all day Sunday ; the gamblers do busi- 


ness as openly as the druggists; the houses of . 


infamy hang out their signs. It seems to me 
that the first thing to do is to enforce the laws 
against these social abominations. Over in 
Steelopolis they have a Law and Order League 
which is making it hot for these lawbreakers. 
I was in hopes that this conference might be 
looking toward some such work as this.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said the lawyer, “ this is 
a fair question which my clerical brother has 
raised: to what extent is it wise to go into the 
business of detecting and punishing crime? 
What Mr. Frambes has said about the disre- 
gard of law is quite true; the question is, 
whether it is wise for us to organize a volun- 
teer association for the enforcement of the laws. 
That was not my idea; but I should like to 
hear the opinions of others.” 

“ My opinion,” said Judge Hamlin, standing 
up, and speaking deliberately, “ is very clear on 
this point. Nobody who knows me will doubt 
that I believe in a strict enforcement of the 
laws; the classes to which Mr. Frambes refers 
know where I stand. But I am not in favor of 
volunteer organizations for the prosecution of 
lawbreakers. I am aware of what has been 
done in Steelopolis and in other cities; in some 
cases, no doubt, temporary gains for morality 
have been made by such methods; but, as a 
rule, and in the long run, the effect of such 
measures will be injurious. We have police 
authorities, and a police force, whose sworn 
duty it is to enforce statutes and ordinances. 
This is their business—their only business. 
We make a great mistake when we take it out 
VoL. XLV.— 53-54. ; 
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of their hands. The moment we begin to em- 
ploy detectives, and to engage in the prosecu- 
tion of any class of offenders, the police will 
consider themselves discharged of responsibility 
for this portion of their duty. ‘ You have un- 
dertaken this job,’ they will say to us; ‘now 
go ahead with it, and see what you can do.’ 
Of course they will give us no help; most likely 
they will obstruct our efforts in many secret 
ways. There is now, in all probability, a pretty 
good understanding between the police author- 
ities and these classes of lawbreakers. This vol- 
unteer detective business is much more likely to 
strengthen than to weaken this league between 
the lawbreakers and the police. Such desultory 
and spasmodic efforts as we may make to pros- 
ecute the violators of law will accomplish very 
little, and when they are abandoned, as they 
soon will be, we shall be more completely in 
the hands of the lawless classes than we are 
to-day. Therefore I put very little trust in 
these private organizations for the enforcement 
of law. I know that many excellent people 
have taken part in them, from the highest of 
motives ; I myself was a member of such an 
organization in this city several years ago; it 
was my experience then which convinced me 
that it is an unwise method. A law-abiding 
people must intrust the enforcement of its laws 
to officials chosen and sworn to perform their 
duty, and must hold them responsible for its 
performance. It is weak and childish to per- 
mit them to neglect their work, and then to 
take hold and do it for them. If my hostler 
neglects to keep my stable clean, I am not in 
the habit of showing my displeasure with him 
by doing the work myself, and permitting him 
to sit and smoke on the sidewalk. That method 
of dealing with employees is just as foolish when 
they are public officials as when they are pri- 
vate workmen. The only way to get the laws 
enforced in this city is to compel the men to 
enforce them whose business it is.” 

Judge Hamlin’s little speech was greeted with 
applause, in which about half of the company 
jomed. The rest looked doubtful. 

“The judge’s philosophy is all right,” said 
the minister; “but are we to sit still and see 
our young men ruined and our homes broken 
up by these public enemies ? ” 

“No; we are not to sit still,” replied the 
judge; “ we are to be up and doing; the only 
question is, what is the wisest thing to do? We 
might adopt measures which would yield some 
temporary gains, as I have said, but which 
would tend, eventually, to weaken respect for 
government, and to lower the standards of our 
public officials. The losses of such a course are 
greater than the gains. The trouble with most 
of our attempts at municipal reform has been 
that we have been content with making a raid, 
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now and then, into the territory of the law- 
breakers and the corruptionists ; and when we 
have cast out one devil, we have gone our ways 
to our stores and our offices, and seven others 
worse than the first have returned and entered 
in. We have got to think and plan for radical 
and permanent reform. We must have a gov- 
ernment worthy of respect, and we must re- 
spect it. We must have an efficient govern- 
ment, and require it to prove its efficiency. We 
must have a responsible government, and hold 
it to a strict responsibility. It is our business, 
as Citizens, to select capable employees, and to 
see that they do their duty. It is not our busi- 
ness to do their duty forthem. The people are 
the sovereigns, and they must behave them- 
selves sovereignly. They lower their dignity, 
and cripple their authority, when they palter, 
after this manner, with perfidious and insub- 
ordinate servants.” 

The judge spoke with warmth, and the ap- 
plause was prompt and pretty nearly unani- 
mous. 

“Well,” answered Mr. Frambes, “I wish 
to do nothing unwise, and Judge Hamlin’s 
words seem to me reasonable, in the main. I 
am ready to codperate with any movement 
that promises to give us better government.” 

“‘ But how are we to enlist the people in this 
enterprise ?” inquired one of the newcomers. 
“Thereform ofthis municipality can be wrought 
only by the coéperation of the majority of its 
citizens. Here are thirty or forty of us. By 
what multiplier can we increase our number 
to ten thousand ?” 

“T do not think,” answered Principal Har- 
per, “that we shall do well to be in haste about 
increasing our numbers. The time may come 
when we shall wish to recruit our ranks, but 
that is not the first concern. I happen to have 
in my pocket a pamphlet treating, in a very 
judicious manner, this whole problem, from 
which I beg leave to read a paragraph: 

“¢The formation of large citizen reform as- 
sociations, certainly, as an opening wedge to 
reform, is of questionable value. In such en- 
ergy is apt to be dissipated, and a sense of 
individual responsibility lost. Moreover, the 
way is then opened for the very politicians 
whom it is designed to discourage, to capture 
the organization and use its prestige to shield 
themselves. The best beginning 1s made by 
a few enthusiasts, enrolling as much influence 
as possible, devoting themselves to the study 
of evils, and the theories and practice else- 
where of purifying local politics and regenerat- 
ing municipalities. This little company should 
be thoroughly non-partizan, though much of 
the best work must be done by working through 
party primaries. When the organization has 
acquired a local standing it may enlarge its 
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membership, and declare its indorsement or 
disapproval of individual candidates for local 
office. But by agitation, and by education of 
citizens in the principles on which local gov- 
ernment rests, is the best work done. Needed 
radical changes in the local constitution may 
be thus accomplished, and the municipality 
started afresh on approved lines. This has al- 
ready been done in a number of cities.’ 

“T am not quite sure,” Mr. Harper con- 
tinued, “ about all these suggestions; but the 
principal contention —that better work can 
be done in the educational way by a small 
association than by a large one — appears to 
be reasonable. When I look round upon this 
picked company, it seems to me that we have 
a force fairly adequate to the work in hand. 
I would urge the attendance of those already 
invited: who are not present; I would not ex- 
clude other desirable persons who may wish 
to join our league ; but I would invite no more 
just now. Most of us have a great deal to 
learn. If we desire to fit ourselves for wise 
leadership of this movement, we must know far 
more than we now do of existing conditions, 
and of the best methods of improving them; 
and this study of the problem will be best 
prosecuted, not in mass meetings, but in small, 
select, and manageable companies.” 

“ But how,” pursued thisinterlocutor, “ would 
you get the results of your study into the public 
mind?” 

“That,” answered the schoolmaster, “is a 
very important matter, and one to which we 
may well give immediate attention. In the 
first place, I would have all the meetings of 
the league public meetings. The reporters 
should be notified and welcomed. The results 
of our study should be embodied, so far as 
possible, not in offhand speeches, but in crisp, 
condensed, keenly written papers, which the 
newspapers will be glad to print in full. The 
discussions following these papers are likely to 
be fully reported. I think that this company 
embodies intelligence and wit enough to fur- 
nish this community some mighty interesting 
reading, and character enough to make its pub- 
lished statements very influential. It will be 
seen at once that we are not seeking any par- 
tizan advantage ; that we are students investi- 
gating in a scientific spirit the conditions of 
our municipal life; that we are public-spirited 
citizens seeking the welfare of the city, and not 
looking for office. I believe that we can do a 
great deal in a short time toward correcting 
and reforming and vitalizing public opinion.” 

“What the principal has said about the 
scientific spirit,” interposed Mr. Morison, “has 
put an idea into my mind. Would it not be 
well to organize our league in sections, as the 
scientific associations are organized, assigning 














to each section some specific branch of inquiry 
and investigation ? ” 

“ That was exactly my thought,” answered 
Mr. Payne. “I had put down here on a piece 
of paper a sketch of such a subdivision. To 
one section I would assign for study the Police 
and the Fire Department; to another, Streets 
and Sewers; to another, the Schools; to an- 
other, Poor Relief and Sanitation ; to another, 
Light and Water ; to another, Transportation ; 
and to another, all questions relating to Charter 
Reform. Let there be a committee of three in 
charge of each of these sections; let every 
member of the league join himself to the sec- 
tion in which he can be most useful; and let 
the chairmen of these seven committees be the 
executive committee of the league.” 

“Excellent,” responded the rector. “This 
looks like business. And now, Mr. Chairman, 
let me propose a committee, consisting of Mr. 

Payne, Mr. Harper, and yourself, to put this 
organization into form, nominate officers, and 
report at a subsequent meeting.” 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and 
underscored with applause. 

“ There is one more question,” said the 
lawyer, “on which your committee may need 
instruction. It is assumed that we shall have 
regular meetings. How often shall we meet?” 

“ Once a month is often enough for a public 
meeting,” answered Mr. Morison. “ The sec- 
tions will wish to meet more frequently. Let 
them arrange that for themselves.” 

“T doubt,” said Mr. Tomlinson, “ whether 
once a month will do the work. I understand 
why the parson, whose evenings are nearly all 
occupied, should prefer monthly meetings ; but 
it seems to me that if we wish to make upon 
this community the impression that we ought 
to make, we must meet every week. The par- 
son knows—at any rate, some of his profes- 
sional brethren know —the value of continuous 
impression. If you want to heat the iron by 
hammering, you must not only strike hard, you 
must strike often. The same thing is true of 
all efforts to arouse popular interest. The at- 
tention of the people must be held to the sub- 
ject; you must keep the matter hot in their 
minds. It seems to me that it would be well 
to have only one of these sections report at 
each meeting. That gives each committee 
seven weeks to prepare its report; it can be 
fully digested, and sharply presented, and the 
people \will have one subject to think about for 
that week.” 

“T quite agree with my neighbor,” answered 
Judge Hamlin. “This is no holiday business 
which we have undertaken. It means hard 
work, persistent work, self-denying work. It 
will involve sacrifice of leisure, loss of sleep, 
and the postponement or neglect of other in- 
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terests that are by no means unimportant. 
Our friends, the clergymen, have many weekly 
engagements which they consider sacred and 
binding; I do not disparage their work when 
I say that they can find no better use for one 
evening in the week than to devote it to this 
cause.” 

“ My friend the manufacturer, and my neigh- 
bor the judge,” said Mr. Morison, “do me a 
little less than justice if they intimate that I do 
not apprehend the relative importanee of the 
work in which we have enlisted. My parish- 
ioners are not likely to make any such mistake. 
I have harped upon this string until they are 
weary. Very well do I understand that the one 
influence which stands in most deadly opposi- 
tion to all that the church of God is trying to 
do in the community is that of our city govern- 
ment. By its notorious complicity with vice; by 
the official indorsement and continuance that it 
gives to the worst forms of evil; by the shame- 
less dishonesties which are charged against its 
administration, and of which in the popular 
judgment it stands convicted; by the cynical 
contempt for their oaths of office which many 
of its officials manifest; by what it does and 
by what it fails to do, this municipal govern- 
ment of ours is a great foe of morality in this 
community. It is a hard thing to say, but it is 
not recklessly said; after much careful thought 
I am forced to say it. Our studies and investi- 
gations will, I trust, bring home tothe people of 
this city some of the facts on which this judg- 
ment is based. None of the gentlemen present 
is likely to estimate more highly than I do the 
gravity of the interests with which we are deal- 
ing. I was thinking of others rather than of 
myself when I proposed a monthly meeting, and 
I am more than willing to give one evening in 
a week to this work.” 

“There is one other question,” said one of 
the workingmen, “which I will make bold to 
raise. Some of these municipal clubs, as I hap- 
pen to know, are rather expensive affairs. We 
workingmen would be glad to bear our part 
in this one; but if we are members, we wish 
to be on an equality with the rest, and we 
can’t stand the fees and dues which are often 
charged.” 

“That is an important suggestion,” answered 
Mr. Tomlinson; “I hope that the committee 
will consider it well. Some expense will neces- 
sarily be incurred, but I trust that it will be made 
as light as possible, so that men with small in- 
comes may, without burdening themselves, be 
able to meet the obligations of membership.” 

“The principal expense,” answered Mr. 
Payne, “will be the rent of a room for our 
meetings. ‘The committee will endeavor to 
find a suitable room at the lowest possible 
rent.” 
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“Tf this room will serve your purpose,” Mr. 
Tomlinson ventured, “ you are welcome to it.” 

The manufacturer’s generous offer was greet- 
ed with applause, and the meeting adjourned, 
to assemble in the same place on the next Sat- 
urday evening. 


IV. 


It could hardly be supposed that such a 
meeting as has now been reported could be 
kept an entire secret in a city like Cosmopolis. 
The reporters soon got wind of it, and several 
of the gentlemen who were present were sub- 
jected to interviews through which the people 
of the city were pretty well informed of all that 
had taken place. The composite character of 
the assembly, representing as it did both par- 
ties and all sorts and conditions of citizens, ex- 
cited much comment; no similar combination 
had ever before been effected; people won- 
dered by what charm such a group had been 
collected. The denizens of the city hall jeered 
at it as “ Bill Tomlinson’s Happy Family”; but 
though they made light of it, they were evi- 
dently rather solemnized-by the apparition. It 
was likely that these people would soon be ask- 
ing disagreeable questions and publishing an- 
noying statements, and they were inclined to 
resent such interference. This was a method 
of attack to which they were not accustomed, 


and they were at a loss to know how it could 


best be met. They had been disturbed, now 
and then, by impulsive attempts on the part 
of reputable people to get possession of the 
primaries and to control the nominations for city 
officers, and by occasional attempts to run a 
citizens’ ticket; and they knew perfectly well 
how to neutralize or defeat all such political 
assaults. But these people, who seemed to be 
bent on getting possession of the facts respect- 
ing their administration of the city government, 
and on keeping these facts before the people, 
were fighting with a weapon which they did 
not know how to parry. Herr Schwab, the 
minister of finance at the city hall, was highly 
indignant when he heard what was on foot. 
“ Dose infernal sbies!” he vociferated, “ let dem 
come a-sdickin’ dere noses into my pizness, off 
dey tare. I'll gick de first man of dem de 
sdairs down!” 

“ Betther think twice about that, me hearty,” 
said O’Halloran, blandly. “That w’u’d make 
a foine thriple-header for our young friend the 
reporter. Ye ’d be playin’ into their hands 
quite too cleverly. Betther howld yer temper, 
and circumvent them by sthrategy.” 

Precisely what manner of strategy Mr. 
O’Halloran proposed was not at once di- 
vulged ; but it was evident that the club would 
not be furthered in its investigations by the 
authorities at the city hall. 
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The adjourned meeting of the club, on the 
next Saturday evening, showed an increased 
attendance. The form of organization, sub- 
stantially as agreed upon, was reported and 
adopted ; Judge Hamlin was made the presi- 
dent of the club, Sam Hathaway its vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Tomlinson its treasurer; the 
seven committees were constituted, and the 
machinery was declared to be in running order. 
The president, whose provisional acceptance 
of the office had evidently been secured be- 
forehand, was ready with a well-prepared in- 
augural address, which was intended, no doubt, 
to strike the key-note of this campaign of edu- 
cation. Some of the points of his speech are 
worth transferring to this report. It is better 
to extract them than to condense them: 

“‘ The business before us,” said Judge Ham- 
lin, “is perhaps the most serious business 
which Americans now have upon their hands. 
The population of our cities is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the government of our cities is, as a 
general rule, inefficient and corrupt—in the 
words of Mr. James Bryce, ‘ the one conspicu- 
ous failure of the United States.’ Ex-President 
White is not speaking too strongly when he 
asserts that ‘the city governments of the 
United States are the worst in Christendom — 
the most expensive, the most inefficient, and 
the most corrupt.’ Reasons for this failure may 
easily be found. We shall find them in the 
course of these studies. I will only refer to 
a few of the more important. 

“ The rapid growth of our cities has thrown 
upon us great problems of engineering and 
physical construction for which we weré 
wholly unprepared. Corruption and jobbery 
have flourished upon our inexperience. 

“ The problems of social construction have 
been complicated in the same way. A form 
of government which answered fairly well in 
a large village, or a city of ten or twenty thou- 
sand, becomes utterly inadequate when the 
population rises to scores or hundreds of thou- 
sands. You might as well undertake to man- 
age the street traffic of New York with the 
ancient omnibus as to govern some of our 
cities under their present charters. 

“ The municipal problem has been muddled 
by legislative interference. The municipal cor- 
poration has been defined by the United 
States Courts as ‘a subordinate branch of the 
governmental power of the State’; it is re- 
garded as a creature of the legislature; and 
what the legislature has made, it may at any 
time reconstruct or destroy. In many of our 
States the legislatures have constantly inter- 
fered with the administration of municipal- 
ities, sometimes with benevolent intention, 
often with sinister purpose, almost always with 
mischievous result. The members of the le- 
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gislature do not understand the problems of 
municipal organization; a majority of them 
have no interests involved, and can be held in 
no way responsible for their action. It would 
be putting it too strongly to say that the legis- 
lature should have no power to interfere with 
the government of cities, but it is becoming 
evident that this power should be sharply re- 
stricted by constitutional provisions. 

“ The foreign population is often charged 
with the miscarriages of municipal government. 
No doubt this cause must be well studied. 
The social habits of large classes reared in 
other lands make the enforcement of liquor 
laws and Sunday laws difficult; and the dis- 
regard of these laws weakens in these people, 
and in natives as well, the wholesome sentiment 
of respect for law in general. My own opinion 
is that the people of the United States, native- 
born and foreign-born, have received an edu- 
cation in lawlessness through the feeble and 
futile handling of the liquor laws which it will 
take them a great many years to unlearn. I do 
not hesitate to say that it would have been infi- 
nitely better for this country if there had been, 
during the last fifty years, no legal restriction 
at all upon the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icating liquors. I do not believe that there 
would have been any more intemperance than 
there has been, and I am quite sure that we 
should see far less of that wide-spread con- 
tempt for law which is one of the alarming 
symptoms of our municipal disorder. This state 
of things is due, to a considerable extent, to 
the presence of the foreign elements in our 
population. It goes without saying, also, that 
the attempts of these people, who have had 
very little education under free institutions, to 
take part in the government of our cities must 
often have resulted disastrously; while the 
demagogue finds his opportunity among such 
ignorant voters. Still, I am not disposed to 
put quite so much emphasis upon this cause 
as some critics do. The great mass of the for- 
eigners are industrious, thrifty, law-abiding 
people; they might be trained to good citizen- 
ship if we would give our minds to the busi- 
ness, They need a great deal of political 
education, and we have left that task mainly 
to the ward heelers and the spoilsmen. I do 
not think that American citizens are entitled 
to say very much about the failure of the for- 
eigners to bear their part wisely in our public 
affairs. We might have withheld the suffrage 
from them; but when we gave it, we ought 
to have known that we took upon ourselves 
the responsibility of training them to use it. 
This involves a vast deal of hard work, and 
we have shirked the work. Why should we 
blame them for failing in a function for which 
they have had no preparation? If you should 
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turn a force of raw hands into a shoe-factory, 
to run the machinery and to carry onthe manu- 
facture with little or no instruction, you would 
not be greatly surprised if the output were 
meager and poor and if the machinery were 
wrecked and ruined. Something like this is 
what we have done with our foreign voters, 
and it strikes me that we are rather unjust 
when we throw upon them, so largely as we 
are inclined to do, the fault of the failure of 
our municipal government. . 

“The last reason of this failure which I 
shall mention is the neglect of their duty by 
those citizens who are the natural leaders of 
society. The educated men, the professional 
men, the active business men of our cities, are 
the men to whom the political leadership of 
the community belongs; we shall never have 
good government until these men come to the 
front and take hold of it. You might just as 
well expect the human body to be an efficient 
servant of the mind with its eyes put out and 
its hands cut off, as to expect the body politic 
to perform its functions properly when these 
classes practically exclude themselves from all 
part in the government. That these classes 
have neglected their duty as citizens is too 
palpable to need proof. ‘The great mass of 
so-called “best citizens,”’ says a moderate 
writer, ‘have no sympathy with local affairs ; 
they want no office; they refuse to take it 
when offered. They wash their hands of re- 
sponsibility. There were, it is estimated, 
100,000 citizens of New York city who in 
1890 failed to register, and of those registered 
about 43,000 failed to vote. Of the 266,000 
voters in New York city in 1885 but 201,000 
voted, and of these but from 20,000 to 25,000, 
it is estimated, went to the primaries. The 
alarming part of it is that these heedless ones 
are in great measure the citizens of intelligence 
and character, whose votes are needed to 
nullify the votes of the ignorant and irre- 
sponsible, whom political workers never fail to 
muster at the polls.’ 

“ How true, also, are these words of Mr. 
Bryce: ‘In America, as everywhere else in 
the world, the commonwealth suffers more 
from apathy and short-sightedness in the up- 
per classes, who ought to lead, than from ig- 
norance or recklessness in the humbler classes, 
who are generally ready to follow when they 
are wisely and patriotically led.’ And the ex- 
cuses made for their neglect only aggravate 
the guilt of it. It is the offense which these 
delicate and fastidious gentlemen fear to suffer 
in their feelings, so they say, which leads 
them to keep out of the political arena. They 
do not enjoy contact with rough, uncultivated, 
not always savory crowds. They have been 
jostled in the caucuses ; they have been jeered 
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at by persons who do not use good grammar ; 
they feel that their superior intelligence is not 
properly recognized by the political bosses. 
Sometimes they have attempted, singly, or in 
squads of two or three, to take part in the 
primaries; naturally they have accomplished 
very little, and they have abandoned politics 
as a hopeless field of effort. I must say that 
I regard this excuse as very largely false and 
hypocritical. I do not believe that these per- 
sons have suffered half so much as they pre- 
tend to have suffered from the disagreeable 
incidents of political campaigning. All this 
unpleasantness is greatly exaggerated. The 
real reason why these gentlemen neglect their 
political duties is, in nine cases out of ten, be- 
cause they are too selfish, too sordid, to give 
attention to them; because they are unwilling 
to sacrifice their financial and professional inter- 
ests to the extent which is required ina thorough 
and faithful performance of the duties of citizen- 
ship. The blight upon our municipal patriotism 
is what President White calls ‘ mercantilism.’ 
It is a hard thing to say, but I believe that it 
is true. It matters not, however, which is the 
real cause of this neglect. Either explanation 
is sufficiently shameful. It is a despicable soul 
which can take refuge in either of them. Not 
for such dainty fingers or such itching palms are 
the great privileges of American citizenship. 
“T trust, gentlemen, that this club may do 
something to awaken in the minds of our 
citizens the sentiment of municipal patriotism. 
These local interests with which we are to deal 
are not less important, not less vital, than 
those interests of which the National Govern- 
ment is the custodian. Indeed, the very foun- 
dation of national welfare is laid in the right 
ordering of the life of our towns and cities. 
The nation can no more prosper while its 
local communities are badly governed than 
a tree can prosper while its several branches 
are covered with nests of worms and blight. 
Our first political duty is to give this city a 
good system of government. We must not look 
to the legislature ; we must give the legislature 
very distinctly to understand that we insist on 
governing ourselves ; that it will be dangerous 
business to impose upon this city a form of 
government which is not acceptable to its citi- 
zens. There is intelligence enough in this city 
to govern the city, and it must be summoned to 
the task. The men whose business it is to gov- 
ern it, and who have neglected their business, 
must be made ashamed of their neglect, and 
must bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
“One more remark will, I trust, be par- 
doned. We are to study the municipal prob- 
lem in all its bearings. We shall be compelled 
to investigate the current administration. We 


are going to find out all the facts, and to publish 
them. Let this investigation be conducted in 
a perfectly judicial temper. Let us be careful 
to make no statements for which we have not 
abundant proof. Let us content ourselves, for 
the most part, with pointing out the facts, and 
avoiding objurgatory comments. The confi- 
dence of this community in our conclusions 
will be secured by cautious, moderate, color- 
less statements. We shall be brought into con- 
stant contact with the city officials. They 
must be made to understand that our object 
is to codperate with them in the discharge of 
their duty ; to raise no unjust prejudice against 
them; to put no hindrances in their way so 
long as they are engaged in the administra- 
tion of their offices. We shall be glad to find, 
in any case, that these affairs are honestly and 
efficiently administered. We shall be ready to 
give the full meed of approval to any official 
who shows himself mindful of his oath and his 
honor. We do not purpose to meddle with any 
man who is doing his duty. But we are en- 
titled, as citizens, as the responsible rulers of 
this community, to know whether our em- 
ployees are doing their duty or not; and we 
are determined to find out. If they are not do- 
ing their duty, we mean to know why. It may 
be that they are crippled or embarrassed by 
bad forms of organization, It may be that their 
failure is largely due to the poor tools which we 
have furnished them. If so, we must give them 
better tools. But whatever the reason may be, 
we are going to bring it to the light of day. 
In this effort all right-minded officials will co- 
operate with us. From the sort that is other- 
wise-minded, and from all their political asso- 
ciates, we may expect unstinted abuse and 
unscrupulous misrepresentation. I trust that 
we are not so thin-skinned as to flinch from 
our duty on this account. We have a great 
work to do, the difficulty and disagreeableness 
of which are largely the fruit of our own neg- 
lect. Let us try to make amends for past 
remissness by the courage, fidelity, and per- 
sistence with which we prosecute the task 
which we have all too tardily undertaken.” 

The inaugural address of Judge Hamlin 
was frequently punctuated with cheers, and 
its vigorous conclusion was greeted with pro- 
longed applause. 

After an announcement by the executive 
committee that the next meeting would be 
devoted to perfecting the organization, that 
the committees in charge of the several sec- 
tions would be expected to report in the order 
of their appointment, and that the first report 
would be called for in two weeks from the com- 
mittee on the Police and the Fire Department, 
the club adjourned. 

Washington Gladden. 
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By the Author of “ Reffey,” “A Common Story,” ‘‘ Captain, My Captain,” etc. 


Ill. 


JLEVEN thousand feet 
| above sea-level the dry 
air reaches the point of 
saturation with a kind of 
gasp and shiver. Philip 
Deed was sure of the 
storm in the air half an 

-—————— hour before the clouds 
began to gather. It was the day on which 
he was to meet his father at Maverick; and 
he had set forth in the morning from Pifon, 
where he had spent his unprofitable year 
in mining, planning to reach Bayles’s Park by 
one o’clock, and to take the railway there for 
Maverick, where he expected to arrive in time 
for the wedding. Cutter, who also had failed 
in the mountains, and whose arrangements 
for the future were indefinite, was going to the 
wedding with Philip. His family had always 
known the Deeds in New York, and he and 
Philip were friends. 

The air grew moist, and the sky darkened 
as they put their horses at the ascent out of 
Laughing Valley, into which they had just 
come down from the other side. A mile up 
the trail they stopped on an eminence com- 
manding the valley, to look about. A ray of 
sunshine shot a half-hearted glance from be- 
hind the clouds brooding above the way they 
were to take. The ray was instantly swallowed 
up ; but the valley was swept by a momentary 
radiance, under which it started dazzlingly 
fresh and green, and took the sudden gold on 
its face with a dancing quiver which almost 
excused its foolish name. 

The range of hills over which they had just 
come rose behind Laughing Valley City to the 
north. To the south the exit from the valley 
was through Red Rock Cajion, between the 
narrow walls of which the Chepita fled roaring. 
The sound reached them where they stood on 
their height at the edge of the cafon, above 
the scattered noises of the town, which at this 
hour (just before the three-o’clock shift at the 
mines) was as peaceful, and almost as noiseless, 
as if it had not been a city on all the maps. 

Where the Chepita cast itself down out of 
the hills over Moshier’s Rock, at the other end 
of the valley, they could vaguely see its white 
leap ; and then could follow its serene course 
through the town. Down at their feet they 


watched it go brawling into the cafion. Quietly 
as it slipped through Laughing Valley City, 
the river gave a certain effect of life to the val- 
ley, which spread a vast green lawn at their 
feet, unbroken save by the huddle of buildings 
at its center, and by the dumps of green or 
gray or red that marked the mines outside 
the town. The close-ranked mountains looked 
down from every side upon the young city ; 
and the only apparent points of egress to the 
world without were those by which the river 
entered and left the valley —the cleft in the 
hills through which the Chepita hurled itself 
upon the fall, and the cafion by which it swept 
away. 

Philip Deed was giving up his mining at 
Pifion because his father wished it, not because 
he liked the easy prospect of a home and a 
bank-account held out to him from Maverick. 
The thing for which he actually cared was a 
life not responsible to its next minute—a life 
that should leave him altogether free to specu- 
late with himself. At twenty-three Philip Deed 
was an interesting subject for prophecy. It 
would surprise no-one who knew him if he 
should turn out to be a great success,— and 
this was Cutter’s faith—but the betting was 
against it. He had a fine, straggling army of 
talents, and for commander of them a gusty 
temper. Thesound sense that would often bless 
him was for the most part present in the hours 
when he did not need it, and when he would 
not have been anything but sensible upon any 
temptation. He was wise upon impulse, and 
the propriety of his sentiments in his best hours 
merely served to shame him when he was less 
wise: it did not establish a permanent state 
of wisdom in him. He made mistakes as other 
men are respectable, from instinct. He often 
had occasion to denounce himself passion- 
ately. He had a noble and unthinking gen- 
erosity, a warm heart, and a habit of taking 
people at their own valuation, and of owing 
more than he could pay. 

There was a generous touch even in Philip’s 
incapacity —for it amounted to that —to per- 
ceive the delicate moment at which meum 
melts into ‘uum. It was a kind of incapacity 
to infect an entire character, and it infected 
Philip’s; at strange times and upon odd occa- 
sions the fiber for which oneinstinctively looked 
as the accompaniment of other fine traits in 
him was missing: it was like a lacking sense, 
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rather than a vice, as excellent people are ab- 
sent-minded, It might nevertheless have been 
odious — Jasper said it was—if it had not 
been seen to be merely the obverse side of his 
generosity: what was his was yours, if you were 
his friend ; and it followed, as the kind of corol- 
lary to which no open-handed man would give 
a thought, that what was yours was his. Good- 
fellowship was like that; it was one of the things 
that one did not question. One did not compel 
one’s friend to ask for one’s second coat when 
one’s friend was shivering; one gave it, and 
asked no questions when the friend forgot to 
return it : that was the way of coats and friends. 
And when the need for a coat was one’s own, 
it was a poor compliment to one’s friend if one 
could not trust him for as good an understand- 
ing of the transaction as one’s own. 

Philip had never reasoned it out,— it was 
not the sort of thing to reason about,— but this 
was, in general terms, his instinct about the 
whole business of give and take. He had an 
entirely good conscience about his money deal- 
ings, and obligations of every sort. He knew 
that he borrowed more than he lent, but that 
was because the borrowers did not come to 
him early enough. When he received a sum 
of money there were always a dozen tedious 
people who wanted it — people to whom he 
owed it: they got hold of it often before he 
could lend it to any of the half-dozen bor- 
rowers who usually hang about such a man. 
About certain obligations of honor he had as 
sensitive a pride as that of his father, who never 
owed anybody a penny; but he would have 
postponed any ordinary debt to lend ten dol- 
lars to a friend in need, and he would have had 
no more scruple in putting the gratification of 
some wish of his own before it. It was, in fact, 
often a race between the wish and the creditor: 
the kind of wish that it took some time and 
trouble to gratify was an advantage to the credi- 
tor. When the conditions were favorable, he 
would often arrive first. In fine, upon principle 
and in practice, Philip was always generous 
before he was just. 

He would have found it difficult to explain 
his theory about the propriety of being gener- 
ous to himself. It was involved in the foolish 
pride, not unlike a sense of caste, which had 
given him a belief, cherished in a careless way 
from his boyhood and now become an instinc- 
tive feeling in him, like a religion, that certain 
things were proper to him. Reduced to its 
obvious terms, it would have become, like a 
number of our more obstinate inner religions, 
an absurdity. Philip got along with his religion 
by not reducing it, by not so much as think- 
ing of it. He acted upon it. Was it that cer- 
tain insignia, a certain ceremonial, a peculiar 
dignity were an hereditary appanage of his sta- 
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tion? But what was his station? If he had 
been brought to this, he would have urged that 
his station was to be Philip Deed, which might 
not be much, but was what it was. He could 
not pretend to explain. 

One of the more immediate results of this 
theory of the preéminence of the debt he owed 
permanently to himself above the accidental ob- 
ligations incurred in paying it, was that his un- 
paid bills in Pinon, over and above the money 
his father regularly sent him to run his mine, 
amounted to a trifle more than $400. The sev- 
eral small debts making up this sum began to be 
pressing, and he was glad to be leaving Pifion, 
not merely because the mines he had been 
working for himself and Jasper offered no pros- 
pect of yielding ore in paying quantities, but 
because he saw no present means of paying 
these debts by his own exertions, and they had 
reached a point where it was inconvenient, and 
occasionally a little humiliating, to add to them. 
He meant to ask his father to lend him the 
money. He would be able to pay him in six 
months; he knew where he could make twice 
$400 by that time; and meanwhile he would 
pay him interest. He disliked to be borrowing 
from his father in the loose way he had used 
hitherto. They would make it a business trans- 
action, and he should have his note. + 

“Ts n't that Pifon Mountain to the right of 
the big dome of Ute Chief?” he asked, as they 
stood on their height, looking out over the 
hills. 

“Yes; I make it out so,” said Cutter. “ Mel- 
ancholy sight.” 

“Yes—oh, yes,” agreed Philip, heavily. 
“T ’ve been thinking of our year up there: 
what an ass I made of myself dropping three 
or four hundred days into those holes in the 
ground on Mineral Hill!” 

“Ugh!” grunted Cutter. 

“They were n’t much as days, of course, 
but they were the best I had at the time. They 
might have brought me in a clear ten thousand 
or so if I had set them to work bank-president- 
ing,orsomething. Why,—think of it!—a fellow 
might have married on the earnings of those 
days. And there they lie at the bottom of the 
‘Little Cipher’ and the ‘Pay Ore.’ ‘Pay 
Ore’!” he exclaimed scornfully. “ Happy 
thought of its fairy godmother, that name.” 

“Well, I ’m not banking heavily on the 
‘Little Cipher.’ But it was luck enough for one 
day to locate the ‘ Pay Ore.’ The Ryan outfit 
are going to have those days out of the ‘ Pay 
Ore,’ you know, Deed. There ’s stuff in that 
claim.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Philip, indifferently ; 
“low-grade stuff. I don’t see how it helps me 
that it would pay to ship if it assayed three dol- 
lars better. It might as well be a thousand.” 
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“Wait a while. It wi// be a thousand—a 
thousand better than pay dirt.” 

Philip made a contemptuous sound, but his 
contempt was outward only. He believed in 
the future of the “ Pay Ore,” now that money 
enough was to be put into it to sink the shaft 
to the proper depth, as men believe in the 
woman of theirsecret ideal —the woman whom 
they shall one day meet and love, but whose 
virtues it is unprofitable to discuss meanwhile. 

“That ’s all right,” returned Cutter, un- 
shakenly. “I ’ve been down in the mine. 
Ryan ’s going to make a big stake out of his 
lease of the ‘ Pay Ore.’ Watch him and see. 
He might even take something out of the ‘ Lit- 
tle Cipher.’ He and Buckham know what they 
are about. Who supposed there was anything 
in the ‘Celestina’ until they took hold of it on 
alease? And now look at it. Why, they were 
saying in Pifion yesterday that the last assay 
gave a thousand dollars to the ton.” 

“ Pshaw, Cutter! I am ashamed of that bar- 
gain with Ryan.” 

His companion permitted himself to smile, 
“ Well, you ought to be—the other way. You 
did n’t get enough. Man alive, you don’t sup- 
pose he and Buckham are here for their health. 
How many pairs of eyes do you think they need 
to see that you are next the ‘ Celestina,’ and 
that the ‘ Pay Ore,’ anyway, and perhaps the 
‘Little Cipher,’ is a straight continuation of 
their lead?” He had raised his voice, but he 
lowered it to say: “‘ Why, look here, Deed; I'll 
tell you what I’ll do: I'll stake my reputation 
as a mining engineer that they have struck a 
true fissure vein in the ‘ Celestina,’ and that 
it dips your way.” 

Philiplaughed. “ Yourconfidence is charm- 
ing, Cutter—charming. If you will give me 
a note of introduction to the person you have 
in mind who is prepared to furnish me with 
board and lodging in exchange for such con- 
fidence as that, I don’t see what more I can 
ask.” 

Thesilence that fell between them recognized 
the existence of the subject they were shying 
away from. It wasanhoursince Philip had been 
handed his father’s long telegram as they passed 
through Laughing Valley City. He had bit 
his lip, and turned it over to Cutter. They had 
found no words for it since, and were still try- 
ing to talk of other things. 

“ T wonder if you ’d mind, Deed, if I were 
to say what an awful cad that brother of yours 
seems to be,” Cutter broke forth at last, while 
they still stood looking down into the valley 
from their eminence. 

Philip ground his teeth. 

“ Hardly ; itsaves me the trouble. Oh,” he 
cried, venting the feeling he had been choking 
back in a helpless shout of rage, “to think of 
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his coming it over father and me like that! 
Confound it, I believe I could have stood be- 
ing swindled out of my whole future, and have 
managed to pull a decent face about it, if he 
had done it likea gentleman. Butthis—! The 
thing ’s so dirty, so small, so sneaking! Why, 
Cutter, it ’s the grade of midnight assassina- 
tion. Fancy father! The favorite son!” He 
gave a scornful little laugh, and dashed his hand 
to his eyes. “ D the fellow, anyway!” he 
cried. “I swear, when I think of it, it seems 
too low a thing for any one who has a drop 
of my father’s blood in him to have done. I 
was n’t old enough when my mother died to 
know her intimately, but I don’t believe she 
was like that. And to think that I have spent 
a year in those cursed mountains up at Pinon, 
working that mine for him right alongside my 
own; rising early and going to bed late; giving 
up every Christian habit ; denying myself every 
kind of decency of living — yes, forgetting how 
it might feel to live like a gentleman; and all 
of it just as much, every ounce as much, for 
his infernal mine as for my own; and I get 
this for it. I tell you, Cutter, some things turn 
you sour. The beastly ingratitude of the thing 
makes me so sick that I can’t kick against it. 
I have n’t any kick left inme. I believe some 
day, when I am cooler about it, I shall be sorry 
for the fellow for being such a devil of a cad. 
And to think that he is my brother—yes, and 
my father’s son!” 

“Pshaw! He ’ll never stick to that point, 
Deed. It’s too indecent.” 

“Won't he!” cried Philip. “You ’ve got 
a lot to learn about Jasper. He’ll not only 
stick to it, but he ’ll prove that he’sright. And 
what ’s more, he will think so himself. Jasper 
would n’t do anything he did n’t think right. 
He ’ll think it nght if it chokes him. He has 
done the right thing, and done it at the right 
time, ever since I can remember; and I ’ve al- 
ways admired it inhim. A man can’t help ad- 
miring a quality so remote from himself as that, 
you know,” he said bitterly. “ Jasper is n’t the 
kind of fool to chuck away a year in a place like 
Pinon. He knows better, and I respect him for 
it. His discretion and propriety, that habit of 
his of doing the wise and sensible thing while 
I was lucklessly going to some new style of 
dogs every six months or so, and disappoint- 
ing my father—you can’t think, Cutter, what 
an impression that makes ona younger brother. 
Jasper’s very schoolmasters used to praise him, 
and even then I knew they were right, and that 
I had earned my stool in a corner for shirked 
lessons. As early as that he had a sort of in- 
stinct for the buttered side of life, and you see 
he has n’t forgotten it. You ought to have 
played marbles with a boy for ‘ keeps’ to really 
understand a man, you know, Cutter.” 
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“Oh, come!” said Cutter. “ His habit of 
being right is n’t going to help him to hold 
that ranch against your claim. Your father will 
have him out of that before we get to Maver- 
ick. Jasper is n’t the only man who knows 
law.” 

“ Humph! Poor father!” sighed Philip. He 
lighted a cigarette. “ He won’t have much 
heart left-for law, I ’m afraid. His way is a 
quicker way. I can’t think what would have 
happened to Jasper if he had told that to 
father instead of writing it. Like him to use 
a letter for it! Father does n’t bear things 
well, you know. They make him wild, just at 
first. It’s part of Jasper’s discretion that he 
knew better than to stand up and tell him 
such a thing. I believe father would have had 
to kill him.” 

“ And that is the kind of man you think 
likely to sit down under such an injury and 
twirl his thumbs ?” 

“Hardly. He won’t be sitting down. He 
will be raging about. But it won’t do him any 
good. We ’ve only got the barest facts; but 
you can figure out a good deal if one of your 
known quantities is character; and if you know 
Jasper’s character you may be sure that he’s 
behind the strongest kind of fortress, if it comes 
to that. The law can’t touch him, I ’ll wager. 
Jasper always knows what he is about; he ’s 


got his earthworks piled sky high. You might 
as well try to storm that cliff over there.” He 
pointed to the sheer lift of rock opposite them. 
“Tt would be a pity, I ’m sure, if a man’s 
going to abuse a trust, if he should n’t make a 
good job of it. Poor father! That ’s what cuts 
him up, I know. He trusted the fellow, you 


see. Trusted him! Heavens! He loved him! 
Pshaw! Let’s talk of something else, Cutter. 
What ’s become of your trouble? Come, I don’t 
want to monopolize all the fun. Tell me, old 
fellow,” he said, laying his hand on the other’s 
shoulder ; “do you hear anything ?” 

Cutter bit an end off the cigarette he had 
just lighted, and nibbled at the tendrils of 
tobacco nervously. He glanced witha vengeful 
look at the stony wall opposite, as he cast the 
cigarette out into the air, and watched it fall 
in a wavering line into the cafon, a thousand 
feet beneath them. “ No; nothing,” he an- 
swered at last. 

“And you want to?” 

“Want to? You don’t suppose I have any 
will about it, do you? A man in love, as 
you may find out some day, Deed, is away 
past ‘want’ and ‘not want.’ It’s all ‘must.’” 

“Yes,” admitted Philip, sententiously ; “ it ’s 
been described to me that way. But one would 
say —” 

“Of course they would; and awfully easy it 
is to say, when it’s somebody else, and the girl 
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does n’t happen to be the archetype of girl- 
hood, and the one maiden arranged for you 
from the beginning of time, and possessed of 
the only smile and the only droop of eyelid you 
have any use at all for, and all the rest of it. 
They babble about the happiness of love until 
a man has to try it, as he tries smoking, because 
it seems at the time about the most interesting 
experience one can buy; but it is a good deal 
like the smoking when you have taken a puff 
or two at it: your cigar Aas a Havana wrapper, 
‘as advertised’; it’s the Hoboken filler that 
breaks you up.” 

Philip roared at the gloomy face with which 
Cutter said this; but his companion’s counte- 
nance kept its ruefulness. 

It was a year since Cutter’s easy life had been 
given a violently new twist by Elsa Berrian’s re- 
fusal of him. He had left New York immediately 
after, in a passion of rage, humiliation, and love, 
and his hurt was still fresh in him. 

The day on which she refused him held more 
instruction for Cutter about the constitution of 
human society than he had gathered in the 
entire preceding twenty-four years. Perhaps 
most men can look back to such days, when life 
closed about them with akind of rigor, and they 
fought their way through the desperate view of 
the excessive and useless hardness of things 
(which suggested suicide as a natural and not 
unpicturesque remedy) to the mixeddoggedness 
and pluck that enabled them to rise next morn- 
ing,and haveatry,at least,at the inexorability of 
Fate. Cutter, when he had tasted the dregs of 
this species of learning, was, to his own sense, 
a stalking repository of melancholy wisdom. 

He had thought his misery must make all 
things indifferent. But when he snatched at 
Philip’s suggestion that he should go West with 
him, he had not supposed it would be so un- 
like New York. He had what he called his 
“profession,” —hehad studied mining engineer- 
ing for two years at Columbia,—but the demand 
for his inexperience at Pinon left him plenty of 
time to wish he had not been in such a hurry 
to leave a life which was arranged for him, and 
which he understood, for the crude West. His 
dissatisfaction may not have been altogether 
unconnected with the fact that at home he had 
been a young man about town with a rich fa- 
ther, who did not object to his idling until he 
should have found the thing he wanted to do; 
while at Pion every one was a worker, and 
was grossly, even brutally, intolerant of any one 
who was not. 

He was going to stay a year, though. He was 
resolved upon that. He would have felt it to be 
a confession that he lacked “sand” to give it up 
earlier; and he was really too heart-sick about 
Elsa to be able to think with patience of re- 
visiting New York for a long time to come. It 
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ended in his forcing his habit of laziness into 
regular application to such business as found 
its way to him, and, for the first time, he began 
to study mining engineering in earnest. 

He felt, after a few months of life in Pifion, as 
if he had “ hada great deal of nonsense knocked 
out of him.” He liked the outdoor life, and, 
when he could keep the old Cutter under, he 
got along fairly well with the men with whom 
his business brought him in contact. But it was 
perhaps because, after all, he could not help 
letting them see that he could imagine nobler, 
not to say more interesting, examples of the 
race than they, that he was a failure at Pifion, 
when all was said. 

It was not quite his fault. It was not to be 
expected that he should at once be able to rid 
himself of the New York theory of life; and that, 
other things being equal (though other things 
had a hard time of it to be equal under such 
conditions), a man should not seem somehow 
a better man to whom such words as Wallack’s, 
Daly’s, Del’s, the Union League, the Academy, 
Brown’s, suggested the same host of associa- 
tions that they suggested to him. This was, of 
course, no more than the deathless and invin- 
cible New York conceit, which amuses the coun- 
try at all times; but it was perhaps dearer to 
him than to the usual New Yorker, because he 
had for a number of years had nothing better 
to do than to fosterit. It was his misfortune that 
he had somewhat less than the usual tact, which 
helps other New Yorkers to cloak their sense 
of an obvious superiority; but it was happily 
his luck not to be a snob in any sense or 
degree. 

Philip, who had long since accepted the West, 
and whose direct habit of thought removed him 
from the temptation of remaining the critical 
outsider who analyzes the situation it is his 
main duty to be living, was never tired of mak- 
ing game of Cutter’s crude struggles to becrude, 
and of his habit of pettifogging with his tem- 
porary Western lot. He had been accustomed 
to defend him when he was ridiculed in Pifion; 
but in the privacy of the cabin which the two 
occupied together on Mineral Hill, he guyed 
Cutter’s amusing fopperies as much as the camp 
could have desired. Cutter continued to apply 
his daintiness to the coarse exigencies of West- 
ern life with a smile, and good-humoredly went 
on being in his dress the most elegant rowdy 
that ever was. He was a picturesque figure 
when in full regalia, with his fire-new chapere- 
ros, his nickel-plated spurs, his spotless som- 
brero, on which he kept a fresh leather band 
at all times, his English riding-boots, and his 
crop. His revolver was of the latest make, and 
his cartridge-belt looked as if he never used it. 

Cutter’s faults, like this little foible of his, 
were for the most part on the surface. Be- 


neath them all he was as simple, honest, and 
manly as any one need be; and men who had 
need of a loyal friend sought Lenox Cutter. 
The self-confidence, which was not quite con- 
ceit, and the touch of selfishness which went 
with it, were of that not too insistent sort which 
women are accustomed to the need of con- 
doning in the men of their acquaintance daily, 
and which men— because they know how 
much of both qualities a man needs to earn a 
living — are accustomed to tolerate so long as 
the like qualities in themselves are not trodden 
upon. 

The clouds had been gathering while they 
talked, and hung, a threatening black bank, in 
the west as Cutter, turning away from Philip’s 
laugh, glanced at them. 

“We are going to catch it,” he said. “ Shall - 
we go on?” 

Philip put out his hand from his pony to 
test the air. The harsh damp that had fallen 
on the day made itself felt between his inter- 
rogating thumb and forefinger. 

“T must, you know. They will be looking 
for me at Maverick to-day. I could n’t risk 
being snowed up down there in Laughing Val- 
ley City for a week or two. But you must 
wait, Cutter. There ’s nothing to hurry you.” 

“« Pshaw, we shall get to Bayles’s Park before 
the fun begins. Anyway, we ‘ll see it out to- 
gether, unless you want to get rid of me.” 

“You’re a brick, Cutter; but you ’d better 
stay. I am going to have company, whether or 
no, I think.” He nodded toward the town. 
“ Down the trail there — do you see?” 

Cutter, following the direction of his nod, 
saw a large crowd of men on horseback issu- 
ing from the town, which, a few moments ear- 
lier, had seemed depopulated. They had just 
passed the last group of cabins, on the out- 
skirts of the settlement, and were riding at a 
canter up the first rise of the long hill which 
the young men had climbed half-way. In the 
still air the talk of the company rose loudly. 
It was plain that an unusual event had called 
them forth. 

“ Let ’s have the glass,” said Cutter, sud- 
denly. “Fact!” he exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment. “ There’s a young girl among them, 
riding alongside the tall fellow in front. See ?” 

Philip took the glass Cutter handed him, 
and scanned the party. “ By Jove!” He stud- 
ied the shouting throng anxiously for a mo- 
ment. “I don’t more than half like the look 
of that crowd, Cutter. The girl—why, man, 
she ’s —” 

“ Rather! See how she bears herself at the 
head of that crazy lot. A lady? She ’s a 
queen.” 

“Yes,” assented Deed, musingly, while he 
kept the glass upon the moving group. “ But 
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the man in the center— what do you make of 
him ?” 

“Which?” asked Cutter, taking the glass. 
“The clerical-looking chap ?” 

“Yes; I thought helooked like aclergyman.” 

“He is too; by George. See here, Deed, 
there ’s going to be a circus here of some sort. 
We ’Il have to see this thing out.” 

Philip nodded. “ Do you notice how all the 
gestures point his way; and how they seem to 
be shouting at him, and keeping him in the 
center, while he sits his horse without a word. 
Do you know, I believe Ae ’s the row.” 

Cutter’s restless pony would not stand while 
he turned the glass on the crowd again. He 
got off, and, putting an arm through the rein, 

made an attentive observation. 

' “Tt can’t be,” he said at length. 

“« What?” 

“ That they are running him out of town.” 

“Why, my dear fellow, it fits in perfectly 
with all you ’re in the habit of pretending you 
believe about the cloth.” 

“ Stuff! I never said they were rascals,” said 
Cutter, keeping the glass to his eyes. He put 
the glass down, and remounted. 

“ What do you make of the girl’s relation to 
him ?” asked Philip after a moment. 

“Oh, daughter, I suppose. She does n’t 


look as if she belonged to any of the rest of 


the mob.” 

‘“‘ Careful there, Cutter; careful!” He was 
straining his eyes through the glass. “ Some 
of them may be Englishmen. In fact, I think 
I see a viscount. That ’s no way to speak of 
the imported article.” 

The group was coming within easy eye-shot. 
A shout that went up at the moment sounded 
close by. 

“The imported article has a domestic howl,” 
said Cutter. 

“Ves; and it’s getting precious near. We 
must n’t let them find us studying them.” 

With one of the silent twitches of the rein 
understood by cattle-ponies, they put their 
horses into a canter, and passed out of sight 
of the crowd by aturn in the trail, which writhed 
about the hill until, near the summit, it pushed 
forth in the direction of their journey, and be- 
gan to find its way loftily along the walls of 
Red Rock Cafion. The winding trail brought 
them in a moment to a point just above that 
which they had left, and, looking down from 
behind a pile of rocks shielding them from ob- 
servation, they saw the party halted there. It 
was a shaggy mob, not carrying out in its dress 
its suggested English birth and breeding. 

It seemed to be made up of all classes of the 
town’s population. Those in the group at the 
left, with clay-grimed trousers stuffed in their 
boots, were from the mines, and, in one or two 
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instances, the candles which they had appa- 
rently neglected to put down in their haste were 
carried by the steel hooks upon their fingers. 
The two wearing white shirts (the rest were 
clothed in the flannel of the West) had a hard 
look, and might be gamblers. The shopkeep- 
ers, who had come along to see the fun, were 
to be distinguished by the eccentricity of allow- 
ing their trousers to drape themselves outside 
their boots. There were a couple of cow-boys, 
with chapereros, spurs, and sombreros, and 
with lariats coiled about their saddle-pommels. 
Most of the crowd carried their weapons in 
sight. Some of the revolvers were to be seen 
peeping from saddle-holsters. The cow-boys 
wore their “ guns” in cartridge-belts about their 
waists. It was a threatening-looking lot; yet, 
when the leader drew his fat black revolver from 
his belt, and began to toy with it, his playful 
use of it seemed merely a waggish substitute for 
the hems and haws of other public speakers. 

The crowd, grouping itself about him, ar- 
raigned the clergyman before them, and some- 
what apart (still on his horse), with that eye 
for the scenic and dramatic which plays its 
unconscious share in all the extra-legal func- 
tions assumed by the people in the country 
beyond the Mississippi. The tone in which the 
leader addressed the clergyman was peremp- 
tory, certainly; but his address had its humor- 
ous moments, and once— when, from the pitch 
of his voice, the listeners above guessed that 
he was burlesquing the hortatory clerical man- 
ner—the guffaw greeting the bit of farce 
showed how the sovereign people may find re- 
wards even in the solemn and painful duty of 
administering justice. 

Philip watched the scene intently. “We 
shall have to take a hand in this,” he whispered 
at last. “ They mean to lynch him.” 

“ No,no,” answered Cutter, under his breath; 
“the leader is beginning on a set of resolu- 
tions. They don’t resolve at lynching-bees; 
they act. Besides, what would they be doing 
with the girl? They ’re running him out.” 

Philip said nothing, but glanced thought- 
fully at the clouds, which had been folding hill 
after hill while they waited, and had now to- 
tally obscured the mountains, which, in fair 
weather, seemed so near Laughing Valley City 
that it appeared at times asif one might touch 
them by stretching out one’s hand. The vapor 
scurried close above them. They knew that 
their own hill must be out of sight from the 
town. The air grew chillier. 

“ Perhaps they might better lynch him,” said 
Philip, at length. “Do you remember when 
they ran that tin-horn gambling outfit out of 
Pifon? It wasjust sucha day asthishas been — 
all sun until ten o’clock. You surveyed the 
‘ Little Cipher’ and the ‘ Pay Ore’ for me that 
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morning, and the weather could n’t have been 
fairer. But how it got its back up after they 
were escorted out of camp! It was n’t an hour 
before the town was trying to find itself.” 

“ Yes,” admitted Cutter. “It snowed.” 

“Snowed? You could n’t see the electric 
lights until you ran against the poles. And 
those fellows, wandering toward shelter in that 
storm, without a horse, and with no telegraph- 
poles to guide them to Castaway Springs— 
I know, you always say the vigilance com- 
mittee could n’t suppose it was going to snow. 
But when they brought the bodies in the week 
after—do you remember ?—it was awful to 
see the camp find its conscience. Absolutions 
would have had a livelier sale than whisky in 
Pifion, that day, I ’ve often thought.” 

“The wind is n’t right for an old-fashioned 
blizzard to-day,” said Cutter, divining his 
thought. “ You and I and the minister will 
get through all right if they ‘Il only start him; 
but they ‘Il have to get a move on soon.” 

“T was n’t thinking of him,” said Philip. 

“ Why, great heaven! Deed, you don’t sup- 
pose they are going to send her along?” 

“Send her? No. But she ’ll do what she 
likes, I think; and you don’t believe she ’ll 
desert her father, do you?” 

Deed took the glass from its case again, and 
directed it to where the girl stood withdrawn at 
a considerable distance, out of ear-shot, gazing 
on the scene with a face of anxious misery. He 
had not seen her closely before. She seemed 
a young girl. She might be twenty or twenty- 
one, not more. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, in a low tone. 

Cutter took the glass he offered. “She és 
pretty,” he admitted. 

“ Pretty!” cried Philip. 

Cutter smiled. “ Well, do you want to go 
down and rescue her? I ’m with you.” 

“From what? Don’t you see what delicate 
consideration and courtesy they use toward her? 
See the tall one standing guard overher privacy 
with averted eyes. And did n’t you notice, as 
they came up the hill, how first one and then an- 
other would ride forward to see if there was any- 
thing he could do for her? Why, those fellows 
are knights, you know, Cutter, when it comes 
to regard for a woman—especially a woman 
above them. By George, she has an air!” He 
spent a long moment watching her through the 
glass. “ She is-the princess they treat her like ; 
and shecan unbend, too. See the gracious smile 
she gives her subject-captor —the tall fellow. 
He’s been offering to fetch her an ice from the 
north pole, and she has declined, with the sort 
of grace that makes denial a favor.” 

The leader folded the paper'from which he 
had been reading the resolutions, and stuck 
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it in his belt. Philip, turning his glass on the 
Minister, caught the glance of uneasy scorn 
with which he awaited the next movement of 
his persecutors. It was violent only in its sar- 
casm : they lifted their wide-brimmed hats as 
one man, and made way for him to pass. 
The unanimity and silence with which this was 
accomplished would have been impressive if it 
had not been rather laughable. The minister 
winced, but straightened himself immediately 
on his horse, and rode by the ordeal of the 
row of eyes, fixed contemptuously upon him, 
with proudly lifted head. Jack Devine, the 
leading saloon-keeper of the town, bridled in 
imitation of his haughty carriage, and a smile 
ran about. The minister continued to look be- 
fore him, implying his indifference as well as 
he might by the walk out of which he scorned 
to press his horse. The crowd seemed under 
the spell of its own silence, and no jeer broke 
from it until the minister had passed the last 
man, and was on his way up the hill. 

A jocose stone or two pursued him amid 
the derisive yells that now rose, and one of the 
group, creeping nimbly up behind, smote the 
horse resoundingly with a cudgel. The beast 
gave a snorting bound, and leaped forward up 
the steep at a gallop. Theclergyman’s hat — 
an English parson’s wideawake — was blown 
from his head by the sudden movement, and 
his dignity was scattered upon the wind which 
wafted it from him toward the crowd, and 
which blew his thin locks. out behind as the 
horse scampered up the uneven ascent, reck- 
less of rocks and turns. 

Philip had seen the girl’s streaming eyes as 
she started to follow him, and was gently with- 
held; and now he saw her dry her tears with 
a start of indignation, and point imperiously 
to the flying hat. The tall young man beside 
her made after it, and returned it humbly to 
her. She nodded her thanks, and at the same 
moment, with a dexterous hand, wheeled her 
horse, and with a smart touch of the whip set 
off at a run after her father. 

The thing was done so quickly that no one 
had time to interfere, and all stood gazing 
stupidly after her for a moment. Then the 
tall young man gave his pony the spur, and 
followed her. His animal’s clattering hoofs on 
the rocks urged her horse on, and he did not 
overtake her until she was rounding the sum- 
mit on which the young men awaited, unseen, 
the issue of the scene below. He appeared to 
entreat her; she shook her head vigorously, and 
put his hand down from her rein with a firm but 
not unkind briskness. She gave him a smile 
through her tears, and he rode on with her. 

The young men followed. It had begun to 
snow. 

Wolcott Balestier. 
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S we went farther 
and farther into the 
country, we learned 
that there never was a 
yearly or weekly mar- 
ket without its gipsies. 
They were there with 
their baskets or horse- 
shoes or brushes, the 
men rarely with horses 
to sell, the women often 
with mops and buckets 
for whitewashing, wait- 
ing to be hired. And 
this we did not mind; there was something of 
the pride of race in their clinging to trades which 
had been their forefathers’ before the first gipsy 
wandered into Europe, which are their brothers’ 
into whatever land they may have journeyed. 
In the bewildering costumes filling the mar- 
ket-square, we could never mistake the gipsy. 
If he wore the peasant dress of the district, it 
was with an additional melodramatic effect 
which made it hard to believe that he was not 
got up for the occasion in theater or studio 
properties. But far oftener he wore what has 
come to be the typical costume of the Rou- 
manian gipsy in Transylvania—the blue Aus- 
trian infantry tights, ragged after long service at 
first hand, and a blue jacket with silver clasps ; 
perhaps a tall black sheepskin hat, perhaps a 
straw hat, or, as we got farther south and east, 
a broad-crowned, wide-brimmed felt with cords 
and tassels. But whatever he wore, his dark 
oval face with its delicate features, the sensi- 
tive mouth, the nose something like that of 
the old Assyrian, the unmistakable eye of his 
people, the ears peeping from under the curls, 
would have stamped him as the stranger he 
is among the low-browed, swarthy Wallachs, 
the fair, high-cheeked Hungarians, the stolid 
Saxons, and the Jews. And as refined as his 
face were the long slim hands that looked un- 
used to labor, and the graceful, shapely limbs. 
I used to wonder at the manly beauty of the 
Lovells and Stanleys at home, but they were 
commonplace compared with these wild crea- 
tures of the mountains and the plains. The 
youths of sixteen or eighteen were as beauti- 
ful as the archangels or Sebastians of the old 
masters, and the older men, whose beards had 
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grown, when, their hats off, you could see the 
curling hair parted in the middle, were of such 
stuff as saints and prophets are made. The 
women were less beautiful, though now and 
then we wondered at a faultless face under 
the inevitable handkerchief, and there was less 
character in their dress; they wore, usually, 
the Roumanian aprons. 

But the delicacy of their features, the refine- 
ment of their expression, meant nothing. They 
were little better than animals. The Sebas- 
tians crouched for hours in the sun, their arms 
clasped about their knees, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Fora pipeful of tobacco the 
prophets would stand for J ; that is, if they 
stood at all. Far oftener, when they saw what 
he was about, they would be off like a shot, 
fearful lest their souls might become his with 
their portrait. There was no overtaking them ; 
lightning was in their feet when, as straight as 
arrows and as lithe and lean as greyhounds, 
they walked away, cursing in deepest Romany. 
Nothing showed the race like this swift stride 
of theirs. 

We expected less of them after our expe- 
rience with the Beauty of Bethlen, as we called 
him, a marvelous creature with the face of an 
Apollo of the woods and the dress of an ope- 
ratic bandit. We ought to have realized how 
tame he was, for he let J make a sketch 
of him where we found him bargaining for odd 
pieces of broken china in the market-place of 
the town near Dées. But, the sketch finished, 
herefused the tobacco J offered, and asked 
for money. As we ate our midday dinner we 
fancied him getting uproariously drunk in the 
nearest wine-shop before he Staggered off to 
his lonely tent in the hills. It is certainly what 
he would have done had he been the gipsy he 
looked. But a couple of hours later, on our bi- 
cycles, we passed him walking along the high- 
way, holding a little girl by one hand, carrying 
in the other a large piece of meat. By that 
time my gipsy would have had out his violin 
and been playing himself into ecstasy. True, 
they were not all so sober as this model father 
of a family. We had not left him far behind 
when we rode through a village where a large 
colony of gipsies had settled, and there was 
not a man or woman of them who was not gay 
with wine. The prophets were bawling dis- 
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cordantly in their cottages. When we stopped, 
women ran up to us, and, in the white road, 
danced about us, ringing our bicycle-bells and 
chanting strange, wild snatches of song, like 
so many bacchantes. We ought to have liked 
them, I suppose, but they were too drunk. 
The prophets staggered out at the noise, and 
wanted to fight. 

No town or village was without this gipsy 
quarter. In giving up the free life, the Romanies 
have not lost that unerring instinct which leads 
them to make their home always where there 
is most beauty. If willows hung low over the 
stream from the mountains as‘it flowed, cold 
and fast, by the village, there were the gipsy 
homes and the gipsies sleeping, the naked boys 
and girls playing in the sun. Or if the town 
began to climb a hill that looked westward or 
over the valley with the river winding through 
it, there, too, were the cottages of the dark- 
browed sons and daughters of the far East; as 
at Dées, where, strolling past them one after- 
noon, a door opened suddenly, and down the 
road, out of the town and far away, danced 
men and women stamping and twirling in the 
dust, three gipsies close behind playing on old 
cracked fiddles. 

It was at the end of the first week of our 
journey, by the time we reached Bestercze, the 
little Saxon town almost in 
the Bukovina, with German 
signs on all the shops, and 
German student caps on all 
the boys, and flaxen pigtails 
on all the peasant girls, that 
we gave up hope of meeting 
the real gipsy traveling on 
the road. We thought that if 
we explored the byways we 
might perhaps be more suc- 
cessful, and for a week or 
more we made the quiet 
town our headquarters, wan- 
dering from it, sometimes on 
foot, up and down the near 
hills in the cloudless Septem- 
ber sunshine, following the 
course of the willow-veiled 
stream where, in America, 
we would have seen the blue 
smoke among the trees; rac- 
ing across the wide fields in 
the twilight when, in the distance, we caught a 
glimpse of a man leading horses to water. But 
never were there any gipsies. 

Then we took our bicycles, and wheeled 
to remote, unknown, unpronounceable villages 
far from railways ; stopping in the shade of the 
broad street as the peasants in brilliant dress 
gathered about us, always the dark-robed Jew 
among them, and asking, “Are there gipsies 
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in the country near?” Or else we rode high 
up into the mountains of the Bukovina, over 
the wild passes, where we met no one but the 
shepherd with his black-faced sheep, and gen- 
darmes with their guns, or, now and then, when 
with a new thrill we hurried in pursuit of the 
trail of smoke, road-menders cooking their din- 
ners. But never were there any gipsies. 

In the villages we found them, and once in 
a village of their own. We were coming from 
the Bukovina, and as we coasted down the 
mountain-side, between the trees, a turn of the 
road showed us the great plain where Bestercze 
lies far below, and just at the foot of the moun- 
tain, on a solitary hilltop, was a group of huts. 
There was no road to it, and over the stubble 
we pushed our bicycles, then up through the 
bushes. A bitterly cold wind was blowing down 
the hills behind us, and at first no one was 
about. But from the huts they began to come, 
men in blue soldier tights, women in Rouma- 
nian aprons, children in their own pretty brown 
skins, black pigs running at their side. Wretch- 
edly forlorn and poor it all looked. The huts, 
thatched with branches of trees from the near 
forest, weeds and wild flowers growing on top, 
one or two with a tiny cross at the highest 
point, were so low we wondered how a full- 
grown person could stand upright within them; 
the men’s shirts were ragged ; 
the women were barefoot, 
though about their necks 
were full twenty ducats upon 
their Sunday necklace, beau- 
tiful silver coins of the last 
century. 

But the huts inside were 
fairly comfortable. Though 
there was not one gipsy word 
among the colony, the acho 
Romany was stamped upon 
their faces, came out in their 
work,—the women were 
making baskets,—and,above 
all, showed itself in the grace 
of their hospitality. Now 
that I was no longer riding, 
I shivered in my linen blouse, 
and an old Dye, seeing this, 
took me by the hand and led 
me into her hut: the branches 
of the trees were woven over 
a small porch or antechamber, where two pretty 
girls sat weaving their baskets. The real living- 
room was beyond, and here they had burrowed 
so deep into the ground that it was twice as 
hjgh as it looked from without. There was a 
soft bed with many pillows on one side, white 
skirts and aprons hung in a line above, and, op- 
posite, ears of corn made a golden frieze, while 
a good fire burned in the corner. We sat down 
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together on the floor, the old Dye and I. She 
wanted to make me a cake out of the golden 
corn-meal; she offered me a cream-cheese, 
then an apple, and as I still shook my head, 
she peeled and quartered it, and when again I 
refused, she threatened to throwit in the flames, 
so that I was shamed into eating it, though 
with every mouthful I felt that I was robbing 
her. I am not sure that it was the apple that 
made the lump in my throat. How often had 
I rested like this by the fire, drinking tea with 
the Costellos and the Whartons. If the gipsy 
knows you for a friend, he is not happy until 
he has given you something, no matter what, 
like that untamed Romany of Badajos who 
flung down his bursting pomegranate on the 
table before Borrow. 

The Dye, in her pretty Roumanian apron, 
with the coins about her withered neck, was 
no greater curiosity to me than I to her. She 
examined my boots, my blue serge skirt, my 
blouse, and then, coming at last to my hat, 
for the first time noticed that my ears were 
bare to the biting wind. Ina flash she snatched 
the orange handkerchief from her gray hair, and 
had almost tied it over my head before I could 
stop her. 

This gipsy village was in a desolate place far 
from the road. The men looked like so many 
brigands; there were daggers in their belts. 
They could have taken our every penny, and 
have done with us what they wanted ; we were 
defenseless, powerless, in their hands. But they 
received us as friends, with a courtesy that made 
ourthanksseem boorish. They brought us food ; 
they would have given us the clothes they wore 
had we let them. And these are the people 
who are being hunted and hounded from their 
old haunts in the green forest and by the quiet 
stream, of whom the only stories one hears are 
of the descent upon the farm-yard at night, the 
unguarded clothes-line by day ; whoaresettled, 
and housed, and taxed, until they need only the 
visit of the extension lecturer and the patron- 
age of the amateur missionary to complete their 
degradation. And when winter comes on the 
hilltop, and snow lies white on the plain and 
on the mountains, the gipsy must stay there, 
half frozen, half starved, though,were he free to 
live his own life, he would long since, with the 
birds, have flown to a land where it is always 
summer. And who would have been the worse 
for his flight ? 

But there was something more than freedom 
missing from the life of these gipsies, whose 
beautiful faces and fantastic dress went so far 
beyond our dreaming. And this something was 
the music which we had hoped to hear as we 
wandered over the hills and through the for- 
ests. In only one or two cottages had we seen 
the violin hanging on the wall, though in the 
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picture-galleries of Budapest it was common 
enoughin the Romany hut; only once or twice, 
as on that gay afternoon in Dées, or now and 
then at markets in the smaller villages, did we 
listen to them play; and then, as musicians, 
they were no better than the fiddler in many 
an out-of-the-way English hamlet—than the 
old darky of the Southern plantation. 

I do not mean that there was never any 
music at all. In the little Transylvanian towns, 
as in Budapest, we could go nowhere in the 
evening toward the sunset hour without hear- 
ing the sad wail or loud frenzy of the Cz4rdas ; 
and when we followed the sound, as we always 
did, it led us either to the wine-cellar of the 
peasant, or to the restaurant of the large hotel, 
or once, in Dées, to a pretty park where people 
were walking up and down the shady paths, 
while the sun set nsplendorto the playing of the 
gipsies. And how they played in the warm 
September evening, until the gloaming faded 
into twilight, and the twilight deepened into 
night! The people, mere shadows in the dark- 
ness, gradually left the park, butstill the Czardas 
rang out loud and fierce, or low and sweet, in 
the silent night. There were no lights save the ° 
stars above, and at times the red glow of a cig- 
arette in the band-stand. I suppose they were 
paid by the town or somebody for coming there, 
but they seemed to have lost themselves in their 
music, to be making it for their own pleasure 
alone. If we had only found them thus with 
their violins by the roadside! 

All these gipsies, however, belong to a class 
entirely different from those who haunt the 
markets and dress like the peasants. “We have 
a trade —our music!” they often told us; “ the 
Tzigany you meet on the road, whose children 
run naked, has nothing; he isa beggar.” And, 
to mark the distinction, they had long since cut 
off their curls, and put away their silver but- 
tons, and were doing their best to look like the 
average Hungarian or Wallach of the town. 
Those very men who had lingered so lovingly 
over their violins in the park at Dées, when 
they saw us later in the hotel, struck up “ God 
save the Queen!” It was some comfort that 
they had not yet gotso far as “ Yankee Doodle.” 

But, after we spoke to them, there was no 
more “ God save the Queen”; there was no- 
thing but the music of their own people, nothing 
but the Czardas and the waltzes played to us 
of old at the Mannerchor. It was a further 
mark of their demoralization that only two knew 
any Romany—the man who played the bass 
viol and the servant of the cymbal-player ; for 
few gipsy bands are without a “slavey,” a gipsy 
too, who carries the heavier instruments and 
runs errands, but whom the musicians treat as 
one of themselves, and who, probably, is work- 
ing out in service a debt to his own people, 
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HIS ONLY FIRESIDE. 


according to the old Romany custom. It was 
funny at Dées to watch this creature going out 
to buy cake for the cymbal-player,—they are 
all very like children,— and then sharing it with 
him on his return. But if they could not speak 
Romany themselves, they liked our being able 
to talk it, and they came and sat with us at 
our table, and begged us to stop next at Bes- 
tercze: the gipsies there spoke nothing else in 
their own homes. 

And to Bestercze, as I have said, we went. 
When I look back on our evenings in its little 
hotels at the end of those long days of hope- 
less hunting after the real gipsy, I scarce know 
whether I feel more like laughing or crying. For 
if there was much that was gay in our friend- 
ship with the musicians we met here, their life, 
as we saw it, seemed as bitter to bear as that 
of the begging gipsy they despised. 
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We were friends at the first 
word of Romany. They did 
not accept it with the indiffer- 
ence of the gipsy in the brick- 
yard and the market, nor did 
they wonder why, knowing so 
much, we still could say so 
little. They had tried to talk 
with Turkish gipsies, but with 
them, as with us, though the 
words were the same, they could 
not keep up a conversation: it 
was the fault of the grammar, 
they explained. Besides, the 
Archduke Joseph had sent his 
great book on the Romany lan- 
guage to Goghi Karoly, the 
leader, andin it they had learned 
that the gipsy speaks in many 
different dialects. 

It was especially to see this book and the 
Archduke’s signature that Goghi, so jaunty in 
his soft green hat and feather, invited us to his 
house in the little street near the mill-stream. 
We sat in the one large room, with the white 
and red pillows piled high on the bed in the cor- 
ner, while he read long passages to us, and his 
pretty young wife, an orange handkerchief tied 
over her black hair, looked on, and one by one 
other dark-eyed, dark-browed gipsies strayed 
in, and sat down on the floor to listen. What a 
recepticn they gave us in the sunny street after- 
ward! The men working at the forge stopped 
to come and talk; the old Dyes hobbled from 
their houses; the children, just from school, 
their books under their arms, were brought and 
introduced to us. They said, and I know the 
pleasant fiction will be forgiven them, that my 
Romany was better than theirs. And as we 
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ROUMANIAN PEASANT DANCE. 


strolled back toward the hotel, they kept by 
our side under the trees along the shady walk 


around the old fortifications. 

There was no question of their pleasure in 
being with us. In the evening they would leave 
violins to gather round our table, until the land- 
lord, who had been amiability itself when we 
first came, turned his back upon us in undis- 
guised disgust; it was then we discovered that 
in Hungary one must be an archduke before 
one can associate with the gipsy without losing 
caste. Once they took up their violins, again 
the music was all for us, not only their facho 
Romany gillis,as wild and savage as thesong we 
had heard in the Budapest villa on the Blocks- 
berg, but even the Hungarian melodies which 
made the officers who overcrowded Bestercze 
weep in merriment, and squander their ten- and 
twenty-kreutzer pieces with wild recklessness, 
Here, as in the capital, the collection was the 
inevitable accompaniment of the gipsy con- 
cert. Goghi, or Janos, the second violin, went 
around with the plate as regularly as did Racz 
Pal at the Hungaria, and the weeping officers 
were forced to pay for the luxury of tears. But to 
our table he never came ; that is why I say the 
music was always for us. Not from the Romany 
brother from overseas must money be asked 
in return for pleasure. If we called to Janos 
to say a word as he passed, if Goghi stopped to 
glance at J ’s sketch of him, the plate was 
held by both hands behind his back out of our 
reach. 

But it was on the evenings when they did 


not play that we felt the bitterness of their 
life most keenly. There was less sadness in 
their saddest Czardas than in the dark faces 
peering into the dining-room to see whether 
people were there to listen to their music. 
And inexpressibly mournful was the way they 
waited, listless and silent, in an outer room in 
hopes they might be wanted. Had they not 
played so well it would have seemed less hard. 
But in their violins were ever the swing and 
the wild rhythm that we so seldom heard from 
the more prosperous Tziganies of Budapest. 

No; there was no real gipsy in or near Bes- 
tercze. It was useless to stay. There were only 
poverty and misery on that lonely hilltop, only 
misery and poverty in the pretty street by the 
mill-stream. 

Once more we started on our search. Far 
and long we wandered over the hills, now 
clothed in all their autumn pomp of gold and 
scarlet and bronze, meeting the huge timber- 
wagons, with the little tented huts on top, where 
the men slept all day, pulled slowly down by 
three horses abreast, or else drawn up in the 
clearing at the foot of the pass for the night’s 
camp. We crossed the broad uplands that 
stretch from range to range, where the sleepy 
oxen and peasants at the plow crept, white 
and shining, through the somber fields, and the 
women astride their white horses, and the men 
in their low wicker carts, and the crowds on 
foot, were going to or coming from the markets. 

We wandered eastward, almost into Mol- 
davia; to Borszek, the famous springs, now 
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closed and deserted, for the season was over; 
to Gyorgyo Szent Miklos and Toplicza, where 
the Americans live; down the wild course of 
the Maros as it falls swiftly through dense 
pine forests, where again we met gipsies on 
the road, and between great cliffs, where in 
caves we saw others who live there, savage 
and without music. 

We strayed into the very heart of Szekler- 
land, from Maros Vasarhely to Szekely Ud- 
varhely and Czik Szereda. and Sepsi Szent 
Gyorgyo, those towns with the awful names, 
where men proudly call themselves Szeklers, 
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scoured the country in vain. Once in a long 
while we met a family on the march, crossing 
the mountains with cart and horses, or hanging 
up the kettle by the road, their only fireside. 
One happy Sunday, late in the golden Sep- 
tember afternoon and in a remote mountain 
village, we came upon Wallachs dancing on 
a tiny green by the church, to the music of two 
gipsies in peasant dress, with the tails of their 
white shirts sticking out like little skirts below 
their sleeveless jackets. Had we seen it on the 
stage, we should have pronounced it everdone, 
so great was the excess of costume. Spangles 


and claim to be sons of the oldest Huns of and tinsel glittered on the aprons of the girls ; 
all who followed Attila on his lawless raids. row upon row of gold and silver and scarlet 
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We lingered in the country of the Saxons; beads hung about their necks; long ribbons 
in Schassburg, with its fortress and church- streamed from their plaited hair; and the tip 
crowned hill; in Kronstadt, with mountains of a peacock’s feather or a flower was stuck in 
on every side rising from its streets; in Herr- their gorgeous handkerchiefs over each ear. 
manstadt, with its great breweries and beer- Large bunches of peacock feathers were in the 
cellar. We came back again to Magyarland, men’s hats, their wide belts were studded close 
at Gyula Fehervar and Torda and Koloszvar. with brass, and bells around their boots pealed 
But the real gipsy? We were as far from at every movement. Two by two they walked 
him as ever. Those perfect Sebastians, those around the green, holding themselves and tak- 
wild-eyed prophets, still smiled as they threw ing their steps with a stateliness and grace 
their “ Del o del Bakk /” after us down the rarely surpassed by the professional dancer, 
hot, white road ; the musicians still played in and then suddenly they began twirling, the 
restaurant and café, not for pleasure, but for white skirts and aprons of the girls flying and 
money, though from us never would they take showing all their high red boots, the men now 
a kreutzer once we had spoken a word of Rom- and then throwing back their heads, and sing- 
any. But for the gipsy as free as the deer in ing wild snatches of improvised song. Once or 
the forest, as the bird in the air, alone with his twice a girl smiled, but it was mostly a solemn 
violin, his music the breath of life to him, we performance, like a mystic dance sacred to the 
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gods; and there was an impressive Oriental 
monotony in the tune to which they danced, 
cracked though the fiddles of the gipsies were. 
We stood looking with the people of the village, 
a Roumanian woman’s arm about my waist, 
while the sun went down, and the moon rose 
beyond the bank of trees behind the dancers, 


TRADING 


and we left them there, twirling and singing 
in the silver moonlight, like the Phrygian girls 
whom the summer evening of old saw 


Flashing in the dance’s whirls 
Underneath the starlit trees 
In the mountain villages. 


Another day that will live long in our mem- 
ory was passed at Maros Vasarhely with Dr. 
Herrmann, the gipsy scholar from Budapest, 
visiting among the gipsy huts on the hillside, 
where old men dozed in the sun, and children 
played games in hopes of kreutzers, and wo- 
men cooked their dinners, while naked babies 
tumbled about them, and one poor dying man, 
with eyes as brown and pathetic as a setter’s 
when it had been beaten, and a shock of black 
hair shading them, lay motionless and silent 
among the chattering women at his cottage 
door. It was on the same day, too, that we 
met the three Romanies, in the rags of Callot’s 
beggars, whom we followed into a bank, where 
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the polite superintendent and cashiers sus- 
pended all business while one sang a gipsy 
song for Dr. Herrmann, and J sketched 
a second, who had a face like an angel, but 
who groveled in the dust to kiss our feet in 
thanks for a few kreutzers and a half-smoked 
cigar. The wonder was to see them in such a 
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place; but after they had gone, the superin- 
tendent took us into a rear room, and showed 
us the silver cups they had brought to pawn, 
and then shelf after shelf full of other cups, all 
beautiful in design, many dating back to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There is no 
gipsy family in Transylvania without such a 
cup; pawn it they may, and do often enough, 
but no matter how sore their straits, they 
never sell it. It is a superstition with them, 
and they would rather sell themselves. Who 
could explain how it happened that then, in the 
private carriage of a man we had never seen 
before, we drove out in the hot noontide sun- 
shine—“ Nous trois Bohémiens /” as Dr. Herr- 
mann said with a laugh—between the fields, 
to the country house of people we knew no 
better, where, though the midday meal was 
just over, a dinner was cooked for us, and fresh 
horses were harnessed to a new carriage, and 
we were driven to a gipsy village? Who could 
explain it who does not know something of 
the Hungarian courtesy and kindness to the 
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stranger? We could not be allowed to 
go fasting from the Hungarian’s house, 
and as we were more interested in Rom- 
anies than anything else, odd as our 
fancy seemed, the Romanies were pro- 
duced for us. But the visit to the village 
was formal and profitless; the people 
eyed us from a respectful distance. The 
real gipsy was not apt to show himself 
to “ carnage folk.” 

A third of our rare days I count that 
at the horse- and cattle-fair in an un- 
known wayside town. All morning the 
road was full of long-haired gipsies rid- 
ing to it with their horses, the first we 
had seen following the trade of the Am- 
erican Lovells and Whartons, or resting 
in the inn where we halted for bread 
and an early glass of beer. When at 
noon we wandered over the broad 
meadows, there under the willows by 
the river were tents,—real tents this 
time,— and in front, little girls in coarse 
white nightgowns, their plaited hair full 
of shells and coins, for kreutzers from 
the gorgios made cart-wheels in the 
short, parched grass, and danced, sway- 
ing their bodies as in the danse du ventre, 
crouching on the ground, still swaying 
backward and forward, beating their 
little breasts. Beyond the tents were the 
horses and cows and pigs and peasants, 
and almost every other man wasa Romany with 
the face of a Christ and the whine of a beg- 
gar; a few were prosperous farmers, and one, 
in the dress of the Wallach, showed me his 
cattle, and asked about the Romany chals in our 
country. I remember him because he was the 
only gipsy of his class who seemed interested 
in his people who had jalled pardel o pani 
(gone over the water). As we went on in the 
afternoon, we overtook more Tziganies travel- 
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ing with all their chattels on their horses, the 

long tent-poles trailing behind like an Indian’s 

on the march, the men drunk and happy and 

singing, the women scolding at their sides, the 
children and the dogs running on before. 

With October, these cattle-fairs and yearly 

markets began to be held in every town and 

village, and many a morning we awoke to see 

the square beneath our windows packed solid 

with booths and people; many a noon we 

came into a tiny village to find it 

all confusion and merriment. 

One afternoon we rode away 

from Brasso, from the market 

there. For hours we had strolled 

around its pretty old town-hall, 

where eminently respectable gip- 

sies stood selling their iron horse- 

shoes, where the dark Romany 

women sat selling their wooden 

spoons and brushes. At first, 

now, the road was crowded with 

people starting for home, look- 

ing as tired as their oxen, which 

stepped along sedately at snail’s 

pace, so that we quickly out- 

distanced them all on the great 

plain. In the brown fields peas- 

ants, bent double, were at work, 
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TREADING THE GRAPES TO GIPSY 


The sun was shining, the sky was blue, the 
air was sweet with the fragrance of the fresh- 
turned earth, but men and women were too 
busy at their endless labors to know or 
care. The mountains of Fogaras were still 
shadowy on the horizon, when, by the road- 
side, in the middle of the plain, we came upon 
an old gipsy, in the white shirt and trousers 
of the Wallach, sitting in the grass, playing on 
his violin. There was no one near; he was 
playing to the sun and to the birds and to him- 
self. When he heard us, he stood up, and went 
on fiddling in the dusty road, his eyes dancing, 
his foot keeping time. We stopped to listen to 
his poor crazy tune, expecting every minute 
that he would beg. But presently he pulled 
off his hat, made a low bow, turned, and walked 
away with the graceful swing of the race, an 
erect white figure in the white road, fiddling 
as he went. A wagon passed us, and the peas- 
ants in it, overtaking him, made him jump in 
at their side. When we rode on again, he was 
sitting by the driver, still fiddling, the only man 
in all that broad plain, dotted with its Millet- 
like toilers, who was idle and heedless of to-day 
and the morrow! 

October is the vintage month in the wine- 
gardens of the east of Transylvania, and it is 
upon the shining days when we roamed among 
the vines, feasting on grapes, that my memory 
dwells the longest. It was only for the ending 
of the vintage that we reached the little Saxon 
town of Miihlbach, with the old broken walls 
still encircling it, and the beautiful fortified 
church still overlooking its central square. The 
sun had set, and the church spire and the line 
of poplars rose black against the red of the 
afterglow as the town came in sight, and from 


the fields to our 
right, where the full 
harvest moon was 
rising, wound the 
long procession of 
ox-teams, each with 
its wine-cask deck- 
ed with vine-leaves 
and its white peas- 
ant leading the 
white oxen. Men 
wrapped in their 
sheepskins sat lean- 
ing against the 
casks, blowing loud 
and sweet on their 
pipes, and children, 
lagging _ behind, 
were still gorging 
themselves with the 
golden grapes. The 
hotel was crowded 
with wine-mer- 
chants and wandering peddlers, and in the 
restaurant there was not an empty seat, and 
the balls on the billiard-table in the middle 
of the room never stopped clicking. A gipsy 
band played all evening. The next morn- 
ing the square was besieged with begging 
Romanies from remote villages, and well-to-do 
farming Tziganies from the country with cattle 
and pigs to sell. One man, tall and spare, with 
keen eyes flashing from the tangle of black curls 
that framedhis long, thin face,was pointed out to 
usas the Voivode. But whata degenerate gipsy 
king! —a mere farmer, like the peasants. 

In Miihlbach the grapes were all picked, the 
juice all crushed from out their sun-ripened 
clusters. But for the beginning of the vintage 
we rode in time into near Petersdorf, where 
not a soul was in the street of the tiny village: 
men, women, and children had gone to the 
wine-gardens. In the meadows the white oxen 
rested under the trees, among the vines the white 
peasants came and went, emptying their over- 
flowing baskets into the yawning wine-cask, 
and as we passed they ran out to fill our hands 
with huge bunchesof grapes. Two dark Romany 
chals in loose shirts and broad Wallachian belts 
were fiddling in the fields; men were firing 
guns on the sunny hillside. It was a simple, 
merry scene. The vineyards were small; they 
belonged to peasant proprietors. 

For beginning and ending alike, from the 
time the first grapes were thrown into the tubs 
and baskets until the full casks were stowed 
away in dark, cool cellars, we were at Gyula 
Fehervar. The amber Riesling is made on 
the sunny slopes that rise from the far side of 
the meadows beyond the town. We walked 
out toward them in the cool of the early morn- 


MUSIC. 
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ing, under the shadow of the high fortress, with 
the cathedral and campanile-like tower spring- 
ing aloft above the triple walls, the burial-place 
of Hunyadi Janos and his son Ladislaus. Sol- 
diers in the blue infantry tights were drilling 
just below, and the air was full of the call of 
bugles and the bated recht, links eins of the 
Austrian commands. Across the fields, from 
every direction, crept the ox-teams, followed 
by groups of peasants. Already in the wine- 
gardens the work had begun; the unyoked 
oxen lay in the pleasant shade ; carts, with the 
wine-casks set in them, were drawn up here 
and there in a little open space; the white 
figures went to and fro among the vines; 
there was a buzz of voices from every side, 
and now and then snatches of song. Up and 
down the broad alleyways through the vine- 
yards we strayed, the sun burning us with 
fiercer heat as it rose higher and higher, the 
warmth and the scents of summer everywhere 
on the busy hillside. At each vineyard we 
were laden with a fresh burden of grapes, 
and we ate them as we went, flinging bunch 
after bunch to the begging gipsy children who 
romped at our heels. 

Long before noon 

a man with loose 

white trousers roll- 

ed high above his 


knees was jumping 
in every wine-cask, 
thejuice in rich red- 
dish streams falling 
into the buckets set 
below. At noon the 
smoke from many 


camp-kettles rose 
above the vines, and 
mingling with the 
sweet scents of sum- 
mer was the smell of 
the midday gudyas. 

As we passed the 
large vineyards we 
saw in each little 
white house of the 
guardian a banquet spread, and around the 
table one of the gipsy bands from the hotel of 
the town stood playing. But at the smaller 
vineyards the cloth was laid on the grass, or on 
a table under a rude shed, and here Romanies 
in peasant dress from the near villages were fid- 
dling away under the trees, while men, press- 
ing the grapes in the casks, danced wildly to 
the music, throwing their brown, grape-stained 
arms above their heads, every now and then 
a mad couple twirling round and round on the 
smooth grass; smiling Wallachs were begging 
us to taste the new wine; even the children in 
the nun’s garden were pirouetting and singing, 


while the black-robed sisters and the priest in 
cassock chalked up on the cask the number of 
buckets emptied into it. 

In Tuscany, when we went to the vintage, 
the peasants pressed the wines inside dark, 
gloomy cellars; in Provence, the land of “sun- 
burnt mirth,” the grapes were crushed by steam 
in brand-new buildings with all the latest mod- 
ern improvements. It wasonly in Transylvania 
that we found the peasants dancing in the old 
glad, free fashion of classic days, out in the 
sunshine, to the sound of music. 

The sun was setting when we saw the long 
white line again moving across the fields to the 
town opposite, with the cathedral-crowned 
fortress towering above it, and far away on 
each side toward neighboring villages. The 
light was fading when we started after them, 
and stalking through the stubble came the 
black line of the gipsy bands, in each one man 
with his bass viol held over his shoulder like 
some strange, mystic banner. They played in 
the hotel restaurant that evening, when the town 
was gay with the gaiety of an abundant vintage. 
The gipsies were always showing us some new 
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undreamed-of side of their character, and I re- 
member it was at Gyula Fehervar, where we 
had not spoken to them, that when J was 
drawing in our corner, and the second violin, 
taking up the collection, came and stopped in 
front of our table with the usual polite bow, 
such a furious protest came hissing across the 
room from the leader and all the others, that he 
thrust the plate quickly behind his back, and 
fled. They did not know us, but J was an 
artist ; they were artists too; that was enough! 

Two days later we were in the midst of the 
vintage at Koloszvar, again wandering, and 
gossiping, and tasting wine in the sloping vine- 
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yards. We came into Koloszvar strangers, but 
we were greeted as friends in more than one 
wine-garden, and all the long, warm, sunny 
Sunday morning we spent with the professor 
and the parson, while the Czardas rang in 
our ears, the gu/yas steamed on the table in 
front of us, and we looked to the town below, 
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knows, may have been first sung in the valleys 
of the Altai or on the banks of the Volga, and 
in this watchman bearing through streets lined 
with the houses of nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion the arms with which his ancestors, under 
Hunyadi Janos, once repulsed the Turks. 

It had turned bitter cold in the night. In 
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glittering in the hot sunlight, to the windings 
of the Szamos, and to the near hazy mountains, 
over which we had journeyed from Torda. 
With the same friends we dined in the even- 
ing, down in the town, and Pongratz was there 
with his band — Pongratz, who is invited to the 
feasts of kings and emperors, who, now that old 
Racz Pal is dead, is the most famous gipsy leader 
in all Hungary. Hedid us the honor tocome up 
to our table and “to play into our ear,” and in 
his music there was that which sets one dream- 
ing again one’s old broken dreams of the past. 
As we rode out of the town in the hour before 
dawn on the day following, some young men, 
their silk hats on the back of their heads, were 
reeling home from the night’s orgy, singing the 
last wild Czardas with which the gipsies had 
drugged their wine ; and the watchman, in long 
sheepskir:, was making his rounds, his halberd 
striking the ground at every step. This was the 
last we saw of Koloszvar, but the entire charac- 
ter of that Eastern land, so strange tous, seemed 
typified in these men, whose dress belonged 
to the boulevards, but whose song, for all one 


the dawn we saw snow on all the near moun- 
tains. Winter had come, and this year, at least, 
we could wander no more on the roads. Near 
Koloszvar we took the train for Budapest. 

We had not found the real gipsy, unless, in- 
deed, weshould have known him in the old man 
fiddling for himselfin the broad Burzenland. He 
was the only gipsy left in Transylvania, where 
the Romanies are being fast elevated into com- 
mon farmers and laborers, fast degraded into 
serfs, Our gipsy, free as the deer in the forest, 
as the fish where the river flows, as the bird in 
the air, has vanished from Hungary forever. It 
had been at home that our ideal had been most 
nearly realized. Davy Wharton at the Camden 
Reservoir, Rudi in the Mannerchor Garden, 
Mattie Cooper at Hampton Wick, and not Pon- 
gratz of Koloszvar, Goghi of Bestercze, Racz 
Pal of Budapest, were the Zacho Romany chals. 
Sometimes we wonder if we ourselves are not 
the only human beings now who are 

Free as the deer in the forest, 
As the fish where the river flows, 
Free as the bird in the air ! 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
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PASSAGES 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GENERAL AND 


SENATOR SHERMAN. 
THE GLOOMY YEARS OF THE WAR. 


NEEDS ON THE KENTUCKY LINE, 


4a FTER Bull Run,: Sherman’s bri- 

i. gade remained encamped at Fort 

Corcoran, near Washington. He 

was made a brigadier-general of 

volunteers, and in his next letters 

explains his transfer to the West. 

He was relieved of his command 

by General Fitz-John Porter, and started for Cin- 

cinnati on one of the last days of August, to 
meet General Robert Anderson. 

At this time John Sherman was in Ohio, and 

his letters from there to his brother require no 

explanation. 


Fort Corcoran, August 19, 1861. 
My Dear BROTHER: . . . Afewdays since 
General Robert Anderson sent for me to meet 
him at Willard’s. I found him with Senator 


Johnson, a Mr. Maynard, and several other 
members from Kentucky and Tennessee. They 


told me the President had resolved to send 
assistance to the Union men of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, that Anderson being a Kentuckian, 
to him was given the lead, and that he was al- 
lowed to select three brigadiers; that he had 
chosen me first and Burnside and Thomas next. 
The President agreed, but McClellan would 
not spare me till the danger in his front was 
lessened. It was then agreed to wait a week, 
when, if nothing happens here, I am to be or- 
dered into Kentucky. As I understand, we are 
to go there in person, mingle with the people, 
satisfy ourselves of their purpose to oppose the 
Southern Confederacy, and then to assist in 
the organization there of a force adequate to 
the end in view, that when Kentucky is assured 
in her allegiance we then push into East Ten- 
nessee. I feel well satisfied that unless Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee remain in our Union it 
is a doubtful question whether the Federal 
Government can restore the old Union. . . 
There is no time to be lost, and I will not 
spare my individual efforts, though I still feel 
as one groping in the dark. Slowly but surely 
the public is realizing what I knew all the time 


1 Ishould be explained that the letters printed here 
are only a part of the correspondence of General and 
Senator Sherman, which is to appear later in book 
form.— Ep1ror. 

2 On page 231 of his “ Memoirs,” General Sherman 

VoL. XLV.— 56. 


—the strong vindictive feeling of the whole 
South. Your brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


CINCINNATI, September 9, 1861. 

DeEaR BroTHER: I am still here. General 
A went quietly over to Frankfort last 
Thursday, and I hear from him that things 
are progressing favorably. The time seems to 
have passed in this country when the voice 
of the People is considered the voice of God. 
Notwithstanding the large vote for the Union, 
and the controlling majority in the Legislature, 
there is still a doubt whether that State (Ken- 
tucky) will go for the Union... . 

I think it of vast importance, and that Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois must sooner or later arm 
every inhabitant, and the sooner the better. 
I hardly apprehend that Beauregard can suc- 
ceed in getting Washington, but should he, it 
will be worse to us than Manassas ; but suppos- 
ing he falls back, he will first try to overwhelm 
Rosecrans in Western Virginia and then look 
to Tennessee. We ought to have here a well- 
appointed army of a hundred thousand men.? 
I don’t see where they are to come from, but 
this is the great center. I still think the Mis- 
sissippi will be the graad field of operations, 
Memphis ought to be taken in October, even 
if we have to fortify and hold it a year. I 
think it of more importance than Richmond. 
It may be that the Southern leaders have made 
such tremendous calls upon their people and 
resources that if we remain on the defense they 
will exhaust themselves; but upon the first 
manifest symptoms of such a result, we should 
follow it up. Here we have no means of offense 
and but little of defense, and if you are full of 
zeal you could not do better than to raise your 
voice to call the young and middle-aged men 
of Ohio to arms. If they can’t get muskets, 
then let them get such arms as can be gath- 
ered together, or if not that, then let them 
organize in companies in every township, and 
be ready to collect together and move on short 
notice. I am amazed to see here and every- 


describes how on Octaber 11, 1861, he made his famous 
suggestion (turned to his great injury) to Secretary 
Cameron, that 60,000 troops were needed on that line 
for defense, and 200,000 for offense. See also his letter 
herewith dated October 5. 
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where such apparent indifference when all 
know that rebels threaten the capital and are 
creeping around us in Missouri and Kansas. 
If they are united, and we disunited or indif- 
ferent, they will succeed. I knew this reaction 
was natural and to be expected, but it is none 
the less to be deplored. . . . Affectionately, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


MANSFIELD, OHI0, September 12, 1861. 

My Dear BroruHer: Enlistments in this 
part of the State now go on rapidly. If, 
however, voluntary enlistments fail, then draft- 
ing must be resorted to. It is the fairest and 
best mode, for it makes all classes contribute 
alike. 

I have been at a loss what to do with my- 
self this fall. I dislike the idea of being idle in 
these stirring times. My relations with Gov- 
ernor Dennison are not such as will justify me 
in asking the organization of a regiment, and 
I will not undertake it without carte blanche 
as to officers. I notice from the papers that he 
has adopted somewhat such a plan of enlist- 
ment as I suggested to him. If he asks me to 
assist to execute it I will do so at once and 
actively, but I presume he will not do so. As 
to making speeches through the State, it is very 
irksome. And this is not all. Speeches from 
me, unless I enlist or were in the service myself, 
will not come with a good grace. My speeches 
would be regarded as political. There is no dis- 
position this fall to gather in mass-meetings to 
hear speeches. It is probable that I shall take 
some part in the canvass for the Union ticket, 
but after the election I will go to Washington 
and seek some active employment until after 
Congress meets. JOHN SHERMAN. 


[LETTER DICTATED.] 


MANSFIELD, Out0, September 28, 1861. 

DEAR BrotHER: I am at last engaged in 
recruiting. I have received an order from 
Governor Dennison to raise two regiments of 
infantry, one squadron of cavalry, and a battery 
of artillery, and I am now hard at work execut- 
ing the order. I want a good colonel, an edu- 
cated, brave, reliable officer. I must have him. 
The order of the Governor gives me the ut- 
most latitude in the selection of the officers of 
this force, and I am determined it shall be well 
commanded if proper officers can be obtained. 
Can you name me one as major, and one as 
lieutenarit-colonel ? They will receive promo- 
tion upon the meeting of Congress, when I shall 
resign the nominal place of Colonel. In the 
multiplicity of your important duties I trust you 
can name such officers as I wish. I would like 
it all the better if one at least of them may bea 
Kentuckian, as this force is intended for Ken- 
tucky. Affectionately, your brother, J. S. 
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MULDRAUGH’Ss HILL, 40 miles from Louisville, 
October 5, 1861. 

DeaR BROTHER: I ’m afraid you 
are too late to save Kentucky. The young, 
active element is all secession; the older stay- 
at-homes are forunion and peace, but they will 
not take part. In the mean time the Southern 
Confederacy, looking forward to this very con- 
dition of things, has armies organized, equipped, 
etc., and has the railroads so disposed that by 
concentration they can overwhelm any part. 
. . « Itwill require near one hundred thousand 
men in Kentucky, and where they are to come 
from I don’t know. . . . 

If the Confederates take St. Louis and get 
Kentucky this winter, you will be far more em- 
barrassed than if Washington had fallen into 
their possession, as whatever nation gets the 
control of the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri 
rivers will control the Continent. This they 
know, and for this they willlabor. You of the 
North never fully appreciated the energy of 
the South. My health is good, but, as you 
perceive I am far from easy about the fate of 
Kentucky. Affectionately, 

W. T. SHERMAN, Brigadier-general. 


On the 8th of October, 1861, General Ander- 
son, worn out by the cares of his position, resigned, 
and General Sherman naturally was forced into 
the command until he could be relieved. He 
continued in it until the middle of November, 
when General Don Carlos Buell was sent to re- 
lieve him, and Sherman was ordered to report to 
General H. W. Halleck, then in command in 
Missouri. Ina letter to Adjutant-general Lorenzo 
Thomas, dated Louisville, October 22, General 
Sherman wrote: 


You know my views, that this great center 
of our field was too weak, far too weak, and 
I have begged and implored till I dare not say 
more. 


The two following letters show clearly how weak 
General Sherman considered his position, and 
how hard he tried to better it by acquiring more 
men and better arms. 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE CuM- 
BERLAND, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 
October 26, 1861. 

DEAR BROTHER: I am just in receipt of your 
letter, and am glad the Secretary remembered 
my remark that to accomplish the only pur- 
poses for which Kentucky can be used there 
should be a force here of 200,000 men. My 
force is ridiculously small, and I hate to aug- 
ment it by driblets. Look at the facts; we know 
the South is all armed and prepared and must 
have Kentucky —for it they will struggle. 
They see us undervaluing their force. They 
have already invaded the State with five times 
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my forces, and are gradually preparing for an 
onset. I know their leaders and their designs, 
and feel that I am to be sacrificed. The West- 
ern part of the State is now in their possession. 
They have about 6000 men in the Valley of the 
Big Sandy, 6000 or 7000 at Cumberland Gap 
and Ford, and I doubt not at least 35,000 in 
front of me, with nothing between us but Green 
River, now fordable, and about 23 miles of 
intervening country. Indiana is devoid of 
arms, so is Ohio and the Northwest, and to 
my crying demand for arms they send me a 
few hundred of condemned European muskets, 
whilst the people ask for rifles. We have called 
onthe Kentuckians to form regiments, and they 
are responding slowly to be sure, but when they 
come for arms I can only answer I have none, 
or such as they won’t touch. I tell you, and 
warn you of the danger so far as my power 
goes, I cannot promise to prevent the enemy 
reaching the Ohio River at a hundred differ- 
ent points. Our camps are full of their spies, 
and the people here all prefer their Southern 
connections. I am compelled to distri- 
bute them [the troops] on three weak lines, all 
dependent on railroads which may at any mo- 
ment be interrupted; also on telegraphs which 
are daily cut. A reverse to any one of these 
might be fatal to all, yet I cannot do other- 
wise. The forces up Sandy must be driven or 
threatened from the direction of Paris. Those 
at Cumberland Gap from [Camp] Dick Rob- 
inson, and those over Green River from here; 
this is the most important point and the most 
in danger. The Southern army wants it with 
its mills, foundries, shops, and all the affairs of 
a city, besides the control of the river. 
Yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 


It is interesting to remember how completely 
the future carried out General Sherman’s predic- 
tion with regard to the Kentucky line. In 1863 
Burnside was cornered there, as Sherman always 
believed his successor must be, and Sherman was 
sent to his relief. After being relieved of his com- 
mand in Kentucky by General Buell, and report- 
ing to Halleckin St. Louis,General Sherman went 
to his old home in Lancaster, Ohio, for a short 
leave, and on his return was sent to take com- 
mand of the camp of instruction at Benton Bar- 
racks, near St. Louis, and to get the troops there 
into condition for immediate use. On January 
9, 1862, he writes: 


. . . By giving up command in Kentucky I 
acknowledged my inability to manage the case, 
and I do think Buell can manage better than 
I could, and if he succeeds he will deserve all 
honor, but I do think it is wrong to push him 
on that line, whilst the army at Washington 
remains comparatively inert. 

Now Halleck has in Missouri about 80,000 
men on paper, and there are not in an organ- 
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ized shape more than 10,000 or 20,000 opposed 
to him, yet the country is full of Secessionists, 
and it takes all his command to watch them. 
This is an element which politicians have never 
given full credit to. These local Secessionists 
are really more dangerous than if assembled in 
one or more bodies, for then they could be 
traced out and found, whereas now they are scat- 
tered on farms and are very peaceable, but when 
a bridge is to be burned they are about. . . . 
Affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


HEADQUARTERS, CAMP OF INSTRECTION, 
BENTON BarRACKS (near St. Louis, Mo.), 
Feb. 3, 1862. 
DEAR BROTHER. . . . I amstill here at the 
Barracks, doing my best to organize, equip, and 
prepare regiments for the coming spring. . . . 
I believe an attempt will be made on the 
forts on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers 
in coéperation with Buell, who finds with his 
120,000 men he still needs help. I rather think 
they will come up to my figures yet. Halleck is 
expected to send them from 30,000 to 50,000 
men. Had this been done early and promptly, 
the Confederates could not have made Bowling 
Green and Columbus next to impregnable. 
Until these places are reduced it will not do 
to advance far into Tennessee, and I doubt if 
it will be done. East Tennessee cannot exer- 
cise much influence on the final result. West 
Tennessee is more important, as without the 
navigation of the Mississippi all commercial 
interests will lean to the Southern cause. If the 
Southern Confederacy can control the naviga- 
tion of the Lower Mississippi, and European 
nations from the mouths of the Mississippi, 
what can Missouri and Kentucky do? These 
are, however, questions for the future. . 
Affectionately, W. T. SHERMAN. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15, 1862. 

DEAR BROTHER. I was infinitely rejoiced 
to see in this morning’s paper the announce- 
ment that you were to command at Cairo. 
I sincerely hope it is true. If so, you will 
have a noble opportunity to answer those who 
have belied you. Take my advice: be hope- 
ful, cheerful, polite to everybody, even a news- 
paper reporter. They are, in the main, clever, 
intelligent men, a little too pressing in their 
vocation. 

Above all things be hopeful and push 
ahead. Active, bold, prompt, vigorous action 
is now demanded. McClellan is dead in the 
estimation of even military men. . . 

Do not the cheers with which our gunboats 
were received in Tennessee and Alabama show 
you what I have always contended, that this 
rebellion is a political one, managed by “ South- 
ern gentlemen” and not grounded in the uni- 
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versal assent of the people? [Andrew] Johnson 
has now more adherents in Tennessee than 
Jeff Davis. Let our leading army officers who 
have been educated to defend the nation catch 
the spirit of our people, a generous, hopeful, 
self-sacrificing spirit. Let them go ahead, and 
you will find the Union restored and strength- 
ened by its trials. . Affectionately yours, 
JoHN SHERMAN. 


While General Sherman was in command of 
the camp of instruction at Benton Barracks, the 
movement up the Tennessee began. Grant and 
Foote took Fort Henry. Before Fort Donelson 
was taken, Sherman was ordered to go at once 
to Paducah, Ky., to take command of that post 
and expedite the operations up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland. The day after his arrival [Feb- 
ruary 16] there came the news of the capture of 
Fort Donelson. 

On February 23, General Sherman wrote from 
Paducah, Ky.: 


Don’t get to war with McClellan. You mis- 
take him if you underrate him. He must be- 
gin to move soon, and I think he will. If he 
can threaten Richmond and cause Johnston 
to fall back from Manassas, he will relieve the 
capital, which is the reason why foreign gov- 
ernments talk of acknowledging the Southern 
Independence. 


THE QUESTION OF SURPRISE AT SHILOH. 


SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON CITY, 
April 20, 1862. 
DEAR BrotuHeER: I heartily and with great 
pride in you congratulate you on your escape 
and for the high honor you won in the battle 
of the 7th [6th] and the 8th[7th]. Cecilia! and 
I have watched with the most anxious interest 
your course, and have read every word that was 
accessible to us in regard to the battle. I need 
not say that it has been with the highest satis- 
faction. The official reports of Generals Halleck 
and Grant leave nothing to desire except that 
the information as to your wound in the hand is 
indefinite. From your subsequent operations I 
infer it is not so serious as to disable you. It was 
a fearful battle, and I cannot yet conceive how 
a general rout was avoided. The first accounts 
gave an exaggerated account of the surprise, 
of whole regiments killed or captured in their 
tents, and of inexcusable carelessness in guard- 
ing against surprise. More recent accounts 
modify the extent of the surprise, but still there 
is an impression that sufficient care was not 
taken; that pickets were not far enough ad- 
vanced or of sufficient force, and that General 
Grant should have been nearer his command. 
I sincerely hope he will be relieved from all 
blame. 
1 John Sherman’s wife. 
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The general tone of public sentiment is very 
hopeful. 

This arises partly from the changed tone of 
our foreign news, and perhaps from the com- 
parative ease of money matters under our enor- 
mous expenditures. 

The great drawback is on account of Mc- 
Clellan’s position. Military men of the highest 
character, as well as nearly all civilians, think 
he is in a position from which he cannot retreat, 
and where he must fight under very great dis- 
advantage. Still the general feeling is hopeful 
of the success of our arms and the preservation 
of the Union. I still adhere to my conviction 
that we shall demonstrate the strength, unity 
and prosperity of a Republican Government 
for fifty years to come. Notwithstanding your 
reluctance to mingle in the stirring events of 
the time it will be your fate to do so, and I have 
entire confidence that it will be with success 
and distinction. Affectionately yours, 

JoHN SHERMAN. 


HEADQUARTERS, CAMP SHILOH, 

April 22, 1862. 
Dear BROTHER: My hand is still very sore, 
but I am able to write some. The newspapers 
came back to us with accounts of our battle of 
the 6th and 7th inst., as usual made by people 
who ran away and had to excuse their cowar- 


dice by charging bad management on the part 
of leaders. 1 see that we were surprised, that 
our men were bayoneted in their tents, that 
officers had not had breakfast, etc. Thisis all 
simply false. The attack did not begin until 
7:45 A.M. All but the worthless cowards had 
had breakfast. Not a man was bayoneted in 
or near his tent. Indeed our brigade surgeon 
Hartshorn has not yet seen a single bayonet 
wound on a living or dead subject. The regi- 
ments that professed to have been surprised 
lost no officers at all, and of the two that first 
broke in my division, the 53d and 57th Ohio, 
the 53d lost no officers and only 7 men, the 
57th 2 officers and 7 men. Some of my Ohio 
regiments that did fight well lost as many as 49 
and 34, but not a bayonet, sword, or knife 
wound, all cannon and musket ball. Those of 
my brigade held our original position from 
7:45 A. M., when the attack began, until ro:10 
A. M., when the enemy had passed my left and 
got artillery to enfilade my line, when I ordered 
them to fall back. We held our second position 
until 4 Pp. M., and then fell back without oppo- 
sition to the third and last position, more than 
a mile from the river. 

As to surprise, we had constant skirmishes 
with the enemy’s cavalry all the week before, 
and I had strong guards out in front of each 
brigade, which guards were driven in on the 
morning of the battle, but before the enemy 
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came within cannon-range of my position every 
regiment was under arms at the post I had 
previously assigned to them. The cavalry was 
saddled and artillery harnessed up, unlimbered, 
and commenced firing as soon as we could see 
anything to fire at. . . . The enemy did not 
carry either of my roads until he had driven 
Prentiss and got in on my left... . 

Whether we should have been on this or 
that side of the Tennessee River is not my 
business. I did not apprehend an attack from 
Beauregard, because I thought then and think 
now he would have done better if he could 
have chosen ground as far back from our stores 
as possible. We are bound to attack him, and 
had we run out of cartridges or stores or got 
stampeded twenty miles back from the Ten- 
nessee the result would have been different from 
now. But we knew the enemy was in our front, 
but in what form we could not tell, and I was 
always ready for an attack. I am out of all pa- 
tience that our people should prefer to believe 
the horrid stories of butchery, ridiculous in 
themselves, gotten up by cowards to cover 
their shame, than the plain natural reports of 
the officers who are responsible, and who saw 
what they describe. My report, with all the 
subordinate reports of brigadiers and colonels, 
with lists of killed and wounded and missing, 
went to General Grant on the r1rth. 

The enemy is still in our front; we can get 
a fight the hour and minute we want it. Hal- 
leck, Buell, Grant, all in authority are now 
here and responsibility cannot be shifted. The 
common soldiers and subordinates ran away, 
and now want to blame the commanders. . 
Your affectionate brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


Camp 8 MILES FRONT OF CoRINTH, May 7, 1862. 
My Dear BRoruHeER. . . . Thescoundrels who 
fled their ranks and left about half their num- 
berto do their work have succeeded in establish- 
ing the story of surprise, stuck with bayonets 
and swords in their tents, and all that stuff. 
They were surprised, astonished, and dis- 
gusted at the utter want of respect for life on the 
part of the Confederates, whom they have been 
taught to regard as inferior to them, and were 
surprised to see them approach with banners 
fluttering, bayonets glistening, and lines dressed 
on the center. It was a beautiful and dreadful 
sight, and I was prepared and have freely over- 
looked the fact that many wilted and fled, but, 
gradually recovering, rejoined our ranks. But 
those who did not recover their astonishment 
had to cast about for a legitimate excuse, and 
the cheapest one was to accuse their officers ; 
and, strange to say, this story is believed before 
ours who fought two whole days. . . . 
Every battery (3) was harnessed up in position 
before called on to fire, and the cavalry— only 
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350 in my whole division— was in the saddle 
at daylight, and the attack did not begin until 
the sun was two hours high. . . . 

Prentiss was not surprised, for I sent him word 
an hour before the enemy’s infantry began to 
appear, and he was not made prisoner until 
after3 P.M... . 

I confess I did not think Beauregard would 
abandon his railroads to attack us on our base, 
when he knew that by waiting a short time we 
would be forced to advance, when he would 
most assuredly have been beaten. © 

I am now on the extreme right, and we are in 
contact with the enemy’s pickets. Some fierce 
struggle must soon follow, but that the war is 
ended or even fairly begun I do not believe. 
Affectionately your brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


WASHINGTON City, May 10, 1862. 

My Dear BrorueEr: I received your recent 
letter, in which you mention your position on 
the morning of Sunday very opportunely. 

It arrived on the morning I had to make a 
speech on Ohio volunteers. . . . You will see 
from Harlan’s remarks there is much feeling 
against Grant, and I try to defend him, but with 
little success. . 

As to your personal position you need not 
fear. Halleck’s opinion about your action on 
Sunday is the opinion of the country. You are 
as likely to be abused on my account as on 
your own. I am so accustomed to the storms 
of factious opposition as to be perfectly serene 
under it. I hope you will become so. Affec- 
tionately, JoHN SHERMAN. 


CAMP BEFORE CORINTH, HEADQUARTERS 
5TH Division, May 12, 1862. 

My Dear BROTHER. . . . I was gratified 
on Monday when I came incontact with my old 
Kentucky command. They gathered around 
me, and were evidently pleased to meet me 
again, officers and men. I think Mr. Lincoln 
is a pure-minded, honest, and good man. I 
have all faith in him... . 

I think it is a great mistake to stop enlist- 
ments. There may be enough soldiers on paper, 
but not enough in fact. My aggregate, present 
and absent, is 10,452. Present for duty, 5298; 
absent sick, 2557; absent wounded, 855. The 
rest are on various detached duties, as team- 
sters or. hospital attendants, embracing about 
600 sick in camp. About this proportion will 
run through the whole army. I have not really 
one thorough soldier in my command. They 
are all green and raw. . 

Last evening I had to post my own pickets 
and come under the fire of the enemy’s pickets. 
Came near being hit. Of course being mounted 
and ahead, I and staff always get an undue 
share of attention. 
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I made my official report of the battle of the 
6th and 7th [Shiloh] on the 11th of April, sent 
it to Grant, and he to Halleck. It has not been 
published, and it is none of my business. An 
officer ought not to publish anything. His re- 
port is to the Government, may contain con- 
fidential matter, and the War Department alone 
should have the discretion or not, according to 
the interests of Government.!. . . 

Grant had been expecting Buell a whole 
week before he arrived. We all knew the enemy 
was in our front, but we had to guess at his pur- 
pose. Now that it is known, all are prophets; 
but before we were supposed to be a vast ag- 
gressive force sent by an intelligent government 
to invade the South, and for us to have been ner- 
vous on the subject of attack would have indi- 
cated weakness. Beauregard then performed 
the very thing which Johnston should have 
done in Kentucky last October. My force was 
divided, he could have interposed his, attacked 
McCook at Mobile and Thomas at London, 
and would have defeated us with perfect ease. 
The Secessionists would then have had Ken- 
tucky and Mobile both. Why he did not is a 
mystery to me. And Buckner told me that 
Johnston’s neglect on that occasion was so gall- 
ing to him that he made him give a written 
order not to attempt to manceuver. 
Affectionately yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 


NOT IN PERFECT ACCORD POLITICALLY. 


MANSFIELD, Ou10, August 24, 1862. 

DeEaR BroTHER: Your letter of August 13, 
with inclosures, was received. I haveread care- 
fully your general orders inclosed, and also your 
order on the employment of negroes. I see no 
objection to the latter, except the doubt and de- 
lay caused by postponing the pay of negroes 
until the courts determine their freedom. As 
the act securing their freedom is a military 
rule, you ought to presume their freedom until 
the contrary is shown, and pay them accord- 
ingly. 

You can form no conception of the change 
of public opinion here as to the negro question. 
Men ofall parties who now appreciate the mag- 
nitude of the contest and who are determined 
to preserve the unity of the Government at all 
hazards, agree that we must seek the aid and 
make it the interest of the negroes to help us. 
Nothing but our party divisions and our natural 
prejudice of caste has kept us from using them 
as allies in the war, to be used for all purposes 
in which they can advance the cause of the 
country. Obedience and protection must go 
together. When rebels take up arms, not only 
refuse obedience, but resist by force, they have 
no right to ask protection in any way. And 
especially that protection should not extend 


. 
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to a local right inconsistent with the general 
spirit of our laws, and the existence of which 
has been from the beginning the chief element 
of discord in the country. I am prepared, for 
one, to meet the broad issue of universal eman- 
cipation. ‘ 

By the way, the only criticism I notice of 
your management in Memphis is your leniency 
to the rebels. I inclose you an extract. I take 
it that most of these complaints are groundless, 
but you perceive from it the point upon which 
public opinion rests. The energy and bitter- 
ness which they have infused into the contest 
must be met with energy and determination. 
. . . Such is not only, the lesson of history, the 
dictate of policy, but it is the general popular 
sentiment. I know you care very little for the 
latter. . . . It is sometimes passionate, hasty, 
and intemperate, but after a little fluctuation 
it settles very near the true line. You notice 
that Frémont, Butler, Mitchel, Turchin, and 
Cochrane are popular, while Buell, Thomas, 
McClellan, and others are not. It is not for 
military merit, for most persons concede the 
inferiority in many respects of the officers first 
named, but it is because these officers agree 
with and act upon the popular idea. . 

Since my return I have spent most of my 
time in my library. I have always felt that my 
knowledge of American politics was rather the 


superficial view of the politician, and not ac- 
curate enough for the position assigned me. I 
therefore read and study more and speak less 
than usual... . 

We all wait with intense anxiety the events 
impending in Virginia. We all fear results for 


a month to come. Now is the chance for the 
rebels. Affectionately yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 


On July 16, Halleck, who had just been ordered 
to the East to succeed McClellan, sent General 
Sherman a despatch telling him that Grant was 
to succeed to his [Halleck’s] command, and or- 
dering Sherman to Memphis. Sherman reached 
Memphis July 21, and immediately took com- 
mand, giving his time to the discipline and drill 
of his two divisions, and to the administration of 
civil affairs. 

MeEmpHis, Sept. 22, 1862. 

DeaR BROTHER: . . . Troops are moving 
up through Arkansas from Missouri. It looks 
as though they want to swap countries with us. 
It is about time the North understood the truth 
that the entire South, man, woman, and child, 
is against us, armed and determined. It will 
call for a million men for several years to put 
them down. They are more confident than 
ever ; none seem to doubt their independence, 
but some hope to conquer the Northwest. My 
opinion is, there never can be peace and we 
must fight it out. I guess you now see how, 
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from the very first, I argued that you all un- 
derestimated the task. None of you would 
admit for a moment that after a year’s fighting 
the enemy would still threaten Washington, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. We ought to hold 
fast to the Mississippi as a great base of opera- 
tions. I would regard the loss of St. Louis as 
more fatal to our future success than the cap- 
ture of Harrisburg and Philadelphia. . . . You 
doubtless, like most Americans, attribute our 
want of success ‘to bad generals. I do not. 
With us you insist the boys, the soldiers, gov- 
ern. They must have this or that, or will cry 
down their leaders in the newspapers, so no 
general can achieve much. They fight or run 
as they please, and of course it is the general’s 
fault. Until this is cured, you must not look 
for success. Affectionately yours, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, Sept. 23, 1862. 

Dear BROTHER: . . . As one of the bad 
signs I regret to notice so many quarrels be- 
tween officers. . . . The feeling among the 
people is general that the regular officers are 
indisposed to treat with decent civility those 
who, like most of the great military men of his- 
tory, are educated in the field rather than in the 
school. And it is feared that habits of educa- 
tion and association make them feel indifferent 
to the success of the war — fighting rather from 
a pride of duty than from an earnest convic- 
tion that the rebellion must be put down with 
energy. Since Halleck went to Washington 
every movement is left to him absolutely. No 
interference or even advice is tendered. He 
has chosen his own officers, and if he fails I 
see nothing left but for the people to resort to 
such desperate means as the French and Eng- 
lish did in their revolutions. 

I am rejoiced that you have been able to 
keep out of the adversities that have befallen 
us. Your course in Memphisis judicious. Your 
speech I can heartily indorse. I hope you can 
maintain yourself at Memphis until relieved, 
and I have no doubt you will fill an honorable 
place in the history of our times. By the way, 
I received within a day or two a letter from a 
gentleman of the highest political status, con- 
taining this passage: “ Within the last few 


days I heard an officer say he heard your. 


brother the General abuse you roundly at Cor- 
inth as one of the blank abolitionists who had 
brought on the war, and that he was ashamed 
to own you asa brother.” I have no doubt the 
officer said this, but I knew you did not, and 
so contradicted it with decided emphasis. I 
only repeat it now to show you how persistently 
efforts are being made to separate the class of 
high regular officers to which you belong from 
civilians. Whenever that separation is effected 
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allimportant commands will gradually be trans- 
ferred to such officers as Banks, Sigel, Morgan, 
Nelson, and to such regular officers as show a 
sympathy with the radical faction, as Hunter, 
Frémont, and Doubleday. I earnestly depre- 
cate all such tendencies. I want the war con- 
ducted regularly according to the tenets of 
civilized warfare. I prefer regular officers, and 
scarcely ever criticize them, and never in pub- 
lic; but if the time shall come when emanci- 
pation of blacks and colonization of whites is 
necessary in order to preserve the unity of this 
country, then I would prefer a fanatic like 
John Brown to lead our armies and an Aboli- 
tionist like Chase, with brains and energy, to 
guide our counsels. Affectionately yours, 
JoHN SHERMAN. 


Mempuis, Oct. 1, 1862. 

DEAR BROTHER. . . . I rather think you 
now agree with me that this is no common war, 
that it was not going to end in a few months or 
a few years. For after eighteen months’ war the 
enemy is actually united, armed, and deter- 
mined, with powerful forces, well handled, dis- 
ciplined, and commanded, on the Potomac, the 
Ohio, and Missouri. You must now see that I 
was right in not seeking prominence at the out- 
start. I knew and know yet that the Northern 
people have to unlearn all their experience of 
the past thirty years and be born again before 
they willseethetruth. . . . Everybody thought 
I exaggerated the dangers, so I have no right 
to an opinion; but I rather think many now 
see the character of the war in which we are 
engaged. I don’t see the end, or the beginning 
of the end, but suppose we must prevail or 
perish. I don’t believe that two nations can exist 
within our old limits, and, therefore, that war 
is on us, and we must fight it out. . . . 

When anybody tells you that I ever doubted 
your honesty and patriotism, tell him he says 
false. I may have said you were a politician, 
and that we differed widely in the origin of this 
war, but that being in it we fully agreed that it 
must be fought out. But you have more faith 
than I in the people. They are not infallible. 
People may err as much as men, as individuals, 
and whole communities may err. Can the peo- 
ple of the North be right and the South too ? 
One of the peoples must be wrong... . 
Your brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


AFTER THE ELECTIONS IN 1862. 


THE following letter from John Sherman was 
written just after the autumn elections, which re- 
sulted so disastrously to the Republican party. 


MANSFIELD, OnI0, Nov. 16, 1862. 
DEAR BROTHER: . . . Two matters now 
excite attention among politicians: What is the 
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cause and what will be the effect of the recent 
elections; and what are we to do about our de- 
preciated papermoney ? Nodoubtmany causes 
conspired to defeat the Union party. The two 
I will name were the most influential, and yet 
the least will be said about them. 

The first is that the Republican organization 
was voluntarily abandoned by the President 
and his leading followers, and a no-party Union 
was formed to run against an old, well-drilled 
party organization. This was simply ridiculous. 
It was as if you would disband your army 
organization because it was tyrannical, and 
substitute the temporary enthusiasm of masses 
to fight regular armies. Political as well as 
military organization is necessary to success. 
Ward meetings, committees, conventions, party 
cries are just as necessary in politics as drills, 
reviews, etc., are in war; so the Republicans 
have found out. If they have the wisdom to 
throw overboard the old debris that joined them 
in the Union movement, they will succeed. If 
not, they are doomed. 

The other prominent reason for defeat is, 
the people were dissatisfied at the conduct and 
results of the war. The slow movementson the 
Potomac and, worse still, in Kentucky dissatis- 
fied and discouraged people. It was a little 
singular that the Democrats, some of whom 
opposed the war, should reap the benefit of this 


feeling, but such is the fate of parties. Lincoln 
was a Republican. He put and kept in these 
slow generals, and we will be punished for it by 
having an organized opposition limiting appro- 
priations. No doubtthe wanton andunnecessary 
use of the power to arrest without trial, and the 
ill-timed proclamation, contributed to the gen- 


eral result. The other matter I allude to is de- 
manding careful consideration. As it is my line 
of official duty, I have formed certain theories, 
which may be all wrong, but as they are the 
result of reflection I will act upon them. My 
remedy for paper money is by taxation to de- 
stroy the banks and confine the issue to Gov- 
ernment paper. Let this [be the] only issue, as it 
is found to be difficult to negotiate the bonds 
of the Government. As a matter of course, 
there will a time come when this or any scheme 
of paper money will lead to bankruptcy, but 
that is the result of war, not of any particular 
plan of finance. I watch your course closely 
and take great interest and pride in your suc- 
cess. Affectionately your brother, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 


MeEmpPHIs, Nov. 24, 1862. 
DeaR BROTHER: . . . The late elections 
don’t disturb me a particle. The people have 
so long been accustomed to think they could 
accomplish anything by a vote, that they still 
think so; but now a vote is nothing more than 
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a change, and will produce no effect. The 
war might have been staved off a few years, 
or the issue might have been made up more 
clearly, or the first enthusiasm of the country 
might have been better taken advantage of, 
but these are now all passed, and faultfinding 
will do no good. We are involved in a war 
that will try the sincerity of all our professions 
of endurance, courage, and patriotism. Lead- 
ers will, of course, be killed off by the score. 
Thousands will perish by the bullet or sick- 
ness, but war must go on — it can’t be stopped. 
The North must rule, or submit to degrada- 
tion and insult forever more. The war must 
now be fought out. The President, Congress, 
no earthly power, can stop it without absolute 
submission. . . . Yours affectionately, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


REACHING OUT FOR VICKSBURG. 


GENERAL SHERMAN sent to his brother copies 
of the orders he received from Grant before his 
[Sherman’s] attack on Vicksburg, and also the 
following remarks, which have never been pub- 
lished, and which were written by him in response 
to the severe criticisms of the press after the fail- 
ure of his attempt. 


I put the division of M. L. Smith in motion 
the next day (gth), and in the three succeeding 
days we marched into Memphis, arriving there 
the r2th. Forthwith sent special aids to Helena, 
to which point Curtis’s forces detached to Gre- 
nada had returned to Columbus, Ky.; com- 
municated daily to General Grant progress 
made, and fixed the 18th to embark. I got 
some boats in Memphis, loaded them with am- 
munition, provisions, and forage in advance, 
calculating for 30,000 men for forty days. I re- 
ported promptly the fact that by combining the 
Memphis and Helena forces, and deducting 
the garrisons ordered, I could not make up 
more than 30,000 men. I reported the same 
fact to Halleck. I could not get the boats to 
embark at Memphis until the 2oth and at 
Helena the 22d, but I had appointed Christ- 
mas day to reach the mouth of the Yazoo, and 
did it, detaching portions on my way down to 
break the very important railroad leading from 
Vicksburg to Texas; finished out 100 miles 
to Monroe, La., and running three trains a 
day. Arrived at the mouth of the Yazoo, I met 
all the navy officers who had been running up 
and down for months. All agreed we could 
not land at Haynes’ Bluff on account of the 
batteries and torpedoes. The only practicable 
landing-place where we could emerge was at 
or near Johnson’s plantation. All agreed on 
this, but no one knew of the road or roads 
leading back to Vicksburg, save that there had 
been roads, and the distance was seven miles. 











I examined all the maps, questioned all the 
officers and negroes, and then announced, in 
orders, the time, place, and manner of land- 
ing, marching, and fighting. Grant had been 
advised of all my movements, and his orders 
were “ as soon as possible,” naming to me the 
18th. I had no reason to doubt that he would 
soon be heard of. I once did hear from a negro 
that the Yankees had got to Yazoo City. Had 
that been true, we could have succeeded. 
Same of Banks coming up. My instructions 
never contemplated my taking Vicksburg 
alone. It was ridiculous, but I supposed 
every hour and minute I might hear Grant’s 
guns to the north and Banks’s south. Grant 
was, it appears, by rain and the acts of the 
enemy, compelled to fall back of where I had 
left him, and had no means of sending me 
word. I urged the attack because, from the 
masses of the enemy I saw, and the sounds of 
cars coming twenty and thirty times a day, I 
felt the enemy was receiving large reinforce- 
ments. I know the attack was made on the 
best point, and those who say otherwise don’t 
know the ground. I do, having examined each 
spot in person by night and day. On the point 
of the real attack, the head of the Chickasaw 
Bayou, I had assembled all of Morgan’s and 
Steele’s divisions,— more than half my whole 
force,—and as many men as could be assem- 
bled on that ground. The other divisions at 
the same time also were actually engaged, 
though Morgan and Blair did not think so 
because they could not see and hear it, but I 
did. 4. win 

It is not so that the troops were injured by 
my management. They were reémbarked as 
soon as such a thing could be done. We went 
by Milliken’s Bend to Arkansas Post, where 
as usual I had to lead, and back again here, 
before Banks can be heard.of or Grant’s troops 
come up even by water. Grant is now here in 
command, well satisfied that I fulfilled his orders 
to the letter, regretting only that he was unable 
to codperate until too late. Yours, 

SHERMAN. 


Mempuis, Dec. 20, 1862. 

DeaR BROTHER: . . . The great evil is 
absenteeism, which is real desertion, and should 
be punished with death. Of course I would 
have the wounded and sick well cared for, but 
the sick-list, real and feigned, is fearful. More 
than one half the paper army is not in the ene- 
my’s country, and whilst the actual regiments 
present for duty are in arrears of pay and favor, 
sick and discharged men are carefully paid and 
provided for. Unite with others and discrimi- 
nate in favor of the officers and soldiers who are 
with their companies. The “ absent and sick” 
should receive half pay, because of the advan- 
VoL. XLV.— 57. 
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tages they receive of fine hospitals and quiet 
residence at home. The “absent without 
leave” should be treated as deserters, and in 
no event receive a dollar’s pay, clothing, or 
anything else. In course of time we may get 
an army. Finance is very important, but no 
use of discussing that now; we must fight it 
out, if it devastates the land and costs every 
cent of the North... . 

I rise at 3 A. M. to finish up necessary busi- 
ness, and as usual write in haste. ... I am 
very popular with the people here, and officers, 
and indeed with all my men. I don’t seek 
popularity with the “sneaks and absentees” 
or the “dear people.” . . . Affectionately, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 


JOHN SHERMAN’S CONFIDENCE IN GENERAL 
. BANKS. 


WASHINGTON, January 2, 1863. 

My Dear BrotTHER: Weare watching with 
the most eager interest the progress of your ex- 
pedition. We all hope its success will brighten 
the gloom cast by operations here. If the Mis- 
sissippi can only be opened and Texas and 
Arkansas detached, it will be a gleam of hope 
by which I can see the end of the war. Without 
an outlet to the South and West, and with such 
a blockade as we can easily keep up, the South- 
ern Confederacy cannot exist. This will settle 
the cotton question, for Texas and Arkansas, 
with the free labor that can easily be thrown 
there, can grow enough cotton for the world — 
another ground of hope. Banks and yourself I 
regard as the best officers wehave. . . . Ihave 
always believed in you, even when you were 
under a cloud. If you and Banks can act har- 
moniously and actively together, you are able to 
do more than any two men in this continent. 

By the way, Banks is a reserved man, not 
from pride or over self-confidence, but from 
the defects of a limited education and from a 
sensitiveness this unconsciously giveshim. The 
more you know him the better you will like 
him. He and I are warm friends. Became 
early attached in his famous contest for Speaker 
when I first entered Congress. Although new 
in political life, I stuck to him when his pros- 
pects were dark, and ever since there has been a 
sincere friendship between us, although we have 
not often met. This feeling I know will warm 
him toward you, and his abilities will excite 
your respect. I write this in anticipation of 
your meeting and having to codéperate. . 

This Government has to be maintained, and 
I now look to you and Banks as the “ men of 
promise.” . . . I do not favor the Bankrupt 
Law, as you suppose, and I can’t conceive how 
you got that idea, unless because I presented 
petitions. I am occasionally asked for letters 
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to you. I generally decline, except where re- 
fusal would wound a valued friend. 

Affectionately yours, | JOHN SHERMAN. 
NAPOLEON, ARK., 

STEAMER “ FOREST QUEEN,” 
Jan. 17, 1863. 

DeaR BROTHER: . . . On the supposition 
that Banks will have taken Port Hudson and 
reached Vicksburg, we start back for that place 
to-morrow. Of ourselves we cannot take Vicks- 
burg. With Banks, and a fleet below us and a 
fleet above, we may make a desperate attempt, 
but Vicksburg is as strong as Gibraltar, and is 
of vital importance to the cause of the South. 
Of course they will fight desperately for it. We 
must do the same, for all are conscious that the 
real danger of this war—anarchy among our 
people —begins to dawn. The people of the 
North mistake widely if they suppose they can 
have peace now by opposing this war... . 

I hope the politicians will not interfere with 
Halleck. You have driven off McClellan, and 
is Burnside any better? Buell is displaced. Is 
Rosecrans any faster? His victory at Mur- 


freesboro is dearly bought. Let Halleck alone, 
and if things don’t go to your liking, don’t 
charge it to men but to the condition of things. 
Human power is limited, and you cannot ap- 
preciate the difficulty of molding into a ho- 


mogeneous machine the discordant elements 
which go to make up ourarmies. A thousand 
dollars a day would not pay me for the trou- 
ble of managing a volunteer army. I never 
dreamed of so severe a test of my patriotism as 
being superseded by McClernand, and if I can 
keep down my tame [?] spirit and live, I will 
claim a virtue higher than Brutus’. I rarely see 
a newspaper, and am far behind the times; in- 
deed, am not conscious that a Congress sits, 
though I knowit must. Do think of the army, 
and try and give us the means to maintain dis- 
cipline, prevent desertion, pillage and absentee- 
ism. Under the present system of mere threats 
and no punishment, our armies melt away like 
snow before the sun. I doubtif Burnside, Rose- 
crans, Grant, and Curtis now have, all com- 
bined, 300,000 in their front ranks. This army, 
30,000 a month ago, though reinforced by 2400 
men, is now down to 24,000, though we have 
lost only 2500 in battle; sickness and detach- 
ments make a perfect stream to the rear. Blair 
has a brigade in my corps, and sees now the 
practices of war as contrasted with its theory, 
and could give some useful hints on these 
points. Affectionately, W. T.SHERMAN. 


CAMP NEAR VICKSBURG, 
Jan. 25, 1863. 
DEAR BROTHER: . . . Unless youenact a 
law denying to all citizens between the ages of 
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eighteen and forty-five, who do not enlist and 
serve three years faithfully, the right of suffrage 
or to hold office after the war is over, you will 
have trouble. The army growls a good deal at 
the apathy of thenation, at home quiet, comfort- 
able and happy, yet pushing them forward on 
all sorts of desperate expeditions. Newspapers 
can’t now turn armies against their leaders. 
Every officer and soldier knows I pushed the 
attack on Vicksburg as far as they wanted to 
venture, and if others think differently, they 
naturally say, “ Why not come down and try?” 
. . . Two years have passed, and the rebel flag 
still haunts our national capital— our armies en- 
ter the vast rebel territory, and the wavecloses in 
behind, scarcely leaving a furrow mark behind. 
The utmost we can claim is that our enemy re- 
spects our power to do them physical harm 
more than they did at first, but as to loving us 
any more, it were idle even to claim it. Our 
armies are devastating the land, and it is sad to 
see the destruction that attends our progress — 
we cannot help it. Farms disappear, houses are 
burned and plundered, and every living animal 
killed and eaten. General officers make feeble 
efforts to stay the disorder, but it is idle. . . . 

The South abounds in corn, cattle, and pro- 
visions, and their progress in manufacturing 
shoes and cloth for their soldiers is wonderful. 
They are as well supplied as we, and they have 
an abundance of the best cannon, arms, and 
ammunition. In long-range cannon they rather 
excel us, and their regiments are armed with 
the very best Enfield rifles and cartridges, put 
up at Glasgow, Liverpool, and their new South- 
ern armories, and I still say they have now as 
large armies in the field as we. They give up 
cheerfully all they have. I still see no end, or 
even the beginning of the end... . 

The early actors and heroes of the war will 
be swept away, and those who study its pro- 
gress, its developments, and divine its course 
and destiny, will be most appreciated. We are 
in for the war, and must fight it out, cost what 
it may. As to making popularity out of it, it is 
simply ridiculous, and all who attempt it will 
be swept as chaff before the wind. . . . Your 
affectionate brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
January 27, 1863. 

DEAR BROTHER: The pressure of official 
duties here prevented me writing sooner, but 
I have kept a watchful eye on all your move- 
ments recently. 

I have not the slightest hesitation in justify- 
ing every movement you have made. The 
newspapers are generally down on you, and 
will command the public attention to your 
prejudice, but intelligent persons do not fail to 
notice that not a specific allegation is made 
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against you. The authorities sustain your ac- 
tions throughout. This is especially so as to 
the Secretary of War. I read your official re- 
port, and was very anxious to have it published. 
It would correct many errors, and would be a 
complete justification and explanation of many 
things not understood. 

I asked General Halleck to allow me to pub- 
lish it. He declined unless the Secretary of 
War consented, and said he would submit my 
application to the secretary. Afterward I saw 
the secretary, and he told me he had directed 
a copy of the report to be furnished for pub- 
lication. I again called at Halleck’s, and saw 
General Cullum, who objected to the publica- 
tion of the report on various grounds. 

After a full conversation with Cullum, I sup- 
posed I had satisfied him that it ought to be 
published, and he agreed to submit my reasons 
to Halleck, and ask a reconsideration. This 
morning I received a note from Halleck stat- 
ing that as further operations would occur be- 
fore Vicksburg, he did not deem it advisable 
to publish the report at present. Thus the mat- 
ter ends. Cullum stated to me that there was 
no officer of the army who did not entirely jus- 
tify your attack onVicksburg under the circum- 
stances as you supposed them tobe. Inthe end 
you will be justified in public opinion. 

Military matters look dark here in the Army 
of the Potomac. Burnside is relieved, and 
Hooker isin command. The entire army seems 
demoralized. Perhaps when it is ready to move 
it may be all right. A certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction always will exist in an army. I was 
very glad to notice that you were popular with, 
and had the confidence of, your men. This is 
the case with but few officers. I deeply pity 
Porter.t 2... 

If we recover from the folly of legislators, 
and the quarrels of our generals, it will be evi- 
dence of vitality remarkable in the history of 
any nation. I believe we will survive all these 
dangers, and I agree with you that no course 
is left for us but to fight it out. I cannot re- 
spect some of the constituted authorities, yet 
I will cordially support and aid them while 
they are authorized to administer the Govern- 
ment. Pray write me as often as you can, Af- 
fectionately yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 


THE PRESS AS AN ALLY OF THE ENEMY. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, 
February 4, 1863. 
DeEaR BROTHER: . . . I now know the 
secret of this last tirade against me personally. 
Of course newspaper correspondents regard 
me as the enemy of their class. I announced 
that all such accompanying the expedition were 
1 Fitz-John Porter. 
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and should be treated as spies. They are spies 
because their publications reach the enemy, give 
them direct and minute information of thecom- 
position of our forces, and while invariably they 
puff up their immediate patrons they pull down 
all others. Thus this man K. , dating his pa- 
per upon thesteamer Continenta/, the headquar- 
ters of Generals Steele and Blair, gives to these 
general officers and their divisions undue praise, 
and libel and abuse to all others. This not only 
plays into the hands of our enemies by sowing 
dissensions among us, but it encourages dis- 
content among the officers who find themselves 
abused by men seemingly under the influence 
of officers high in command. I caused K. ’s 
communication to be read to him, paragraph 
by paragraph, and then showed him my in- 
structions by my orders made at the time and 
the official reports of others, and how wide he 
was of the truth. And now I have asked his 
arrest and trial by General Grant on charges 
as a spy and informer. The 57th article of 
war, which is a law of Congress, is as follows: 
“ Whoever shall be convicted of holding corre- 
spondence with, or giving intelligence to, the 
enemy, either directly or indirectly, shall suffer 
death,” etc. I will endeavor to bring in all the 
facts by means of the evidence of officers who 
took part in all these events. My purpose is not 
to bring K. to death or other severe punish- 
ment, but I do want to establish the principle 
that citizens shall nqj, against the orders of the 
competent military superior, attend a military 
expedition, report its proceedings, and comment 
on its officers. Affectionately your brother, 
W. T. SHERMAN, 


To a copy of General Orders No. 67, in regard 
to the giving of intelligence to the enemy, Gen- 
eral Sherman added this comment: 


. Now, to every army and almost every 
general a newspaper reporter goes along, filling 
up our transports, swelling our trains, report- 
ing our progress, guessing at plans, picking up 
dropped expressions, inciting jealousy and dis- 
content, and doing infinite mischief. We are 
commanded absolutely to proceed against them 
under the 57th article of war. Shall the laws of 
Congress be obeyed ? Shall the orders of the 
War Department be respected ? Or shall the 
press go on sweeping everything before it? . . . 

The press has now killed McClellan, Buell, 
Fitz-John Porter, Sumner, Franklin, and Burn- 
side. Add my name, and I am not ashamed of 
the association. If the press can govern the 
country, let them fight the battles. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, 
February 12, 1863. 
DeaR BroTHER: I have hitherto sent you 
original papers or copies to satisfy any one of 
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the falsehood of the attacks against me in the 
late Vicksburg matter. I had a newspaper re- 
porter arrested and tried by a court-martial, 
but by the rulings of the court I infer they are 
of opinion that to make the accused come 
within the order of the War Department, the 
fact should be proven that the very substance 
of the objectionable matter went to the enemy. 
I have been unable to find the identical mat- 
ter, but in every Southern paper I get I find 
abundance of evidence to show that Northern 
papers furnish the Southern leaders abundant 
and timely notice of every movement. I send 
you two to show this fact. In the Vicksburg 
“ Whig,” at the bottom of the last column of 
the first page, you will see that it states posi- 
tively that a correspondent of one of the North- 
ern journals wrote 7 advance of the Federal 
plans in the late move on Vicksburg. Had 
they received three days’ notice of our coming 
to the Post of Arkansas, they could have so 
reinforced that it would have cost us a siege ; 
but then we were beyond the power of the press, 
and succeeded. And so it must ever be. These 
newspaper correspondents hanging about the 
skirts of our army reveal all plans, and are worth 
a hundred thousand men to the enemy. . . . 
Affectionately your brother, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, 
ebruary 18, 1863. 

My Dear BROTHER: . . . We have re- 
proached the South for arbitrary conduct in 
coercing their people —at last we find we must 
imitate their example. We have denounced 
their tyranny in filling their armies with con- 
scripts, and now we must follow her example. 
We have denounced their tyranny in suppress- 
ing freedom of speech and the press, and here 
too in time we must follow her example. The 
longer it is deferred, the worse it becomes. Who 
gave notice of McDowell’s movement on Ma- 
nassas, and enabled Johnston so to reinforce 
Beauregard that our army was defeated? The 
press. Who gave notice of the movement on 
Vicksburg? ‘The press. Who has prevented 
all secret combinations and movements against 
our enemy? The press. . . . 

In the South this powerful machine was at 
once scotched and used by the rebel govern- 
ment, but at the North was allowed to go free. 
What are the results? After arousing the pas- 
sions of the people till the two great sections 
hate each other with a hate hardly paralleled 
in history, it now begins to stir up sedition at 
home, and even to encourage mutiny in our 
armies. What has paralyzed the Army of the 
Potomac? Mutual jealousies kept alive by the 
press. What has enabled the enemy to com- 
bine so as to hold Tennessee after'we have 
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twice crossed it with victorious armies? What 
defeats, and will continue to defeat, our best 
plans here and elsewhere? The press. I can- 
not pick up a paper but tells of our situation 
here, in the mud, sickness, and digging a canal 
in which we have little faith. But our officers 
attempt secretly to cut two other channels— 
one into Yazoo by an old pass, and one through 
Lake Providence into Tensas, Black, Red, etc., 
whereby we could turn not only Vicksburg, 
Port Hudson, but also Grand Gulf, Natchez, 
Ellis Cliff, Fort Adams, and all the strategic 
points on the main river, and the busy agents 
of the press follow up and proclaim to the world 
the whole thing, and instead of surprising our 
enemy, we find him felling trees and blocking 
passages that would without this have been in 
our possession, and all the real effects of sur- 
prise are lost. I say, with the press unfettered 
as now, we are defeated to the end of time. 
’T is folly to say the people must have news. 
Every soldier can and does write to his family 
and friends, and all have ample opportunities 
for so doing, and this pretext forms no good 
reason why agents of the press should reveal 
prematurely all our plans and designs. We 


cannot prevent it. Clerks of steamboats, corre- 
spondents, in disguise or openly, attend each 
army and detachment, and presto! appear in 
Memphis and St. Louis minute accounts of our 


plans and designs. These reach Vicksburg by 
telegraph from Hernando and Holly Springs be- 
fore we know ofit. The only two really success- 
ful military strokes out here have succeeded 
because of the absence of newspapers, or by 
throwing them off the trail. Halleck had to 
make a simulated attack on Columbus to pre- 
vent the press giving notice of his intended 
move against Forts Henry and Donelson. We 
succeeded in reaching the Post of Arkansas 
before the correspondents could reach the 
papers. . . . Affectionately, SHERMAN. 


During this time John Sherman writes to his 
brother urging him to be more moderate in his 
dealings with the newspaper men, and protesting 
against his threats of retiring, which have given 
him grave concern. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, 
March 14, 1863. 
DEAR BROTHER: . . . The Conscript Bill 
is all even I could ask —it is the first real step 
toward war. And if Mr. Lincoln will now use 
the power thusconferred,ignore popularclamor, 
and do as near right as he can, we may at last 
have an army somewhat approximating the vast 
undertaking which was begun in utter blind, 
wilful ignorance of the difficulties and dangers 
that we were forced to encounter. . . . 
I have been much pleased with your course 
in Congress, and regret that anything I have 
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done or may do has given you trouble or con- 
cern. I could easily have been popular, as I 
believe I am with my own command, by court- 
ing the newspaper men, but it does go hard to 
know that our camps are full of spies revealing 
our most secret steps, conveying regularly to 
the enemy our every act, when a thousand dol- 
lars won’t procure us a word of information 
from Vicksburg. I know the press has de- 
feated us, and will continue to do it, and as an 
honest man I cannot flatter them. I know 
they will ruin me, but they will ruin the coun- 
try too... . 

Napoleon himself would have been defeated 
with a free press. But I will honestly try to 
be patient, though I know in this, as in other 
matters, time must bring about its true result, 
just as the summer ripens the fruits of the 
seasOm. . . . Affectionately, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, April 3, 1863. 
My Dear BrotHer: I received your long 
letter from Mansfield, for which I am much 
obliged. You certainly have achieved an en- 


vious name in the Senate, and I confess I am. 


astonished at your industry and acquirements. 
I readily understand how, in a revolution of 
the magnitude that now involves us all, older 
men should devolve on you and the younger 
school of men the legislation and experiments 
necessary to meet a state of facts so different 
from the common run of events. The Finance 
Bill and Conscription Acts of the late Congress 
in my judgment may keep the management 
of the affairs of the nation in the hands of the 
Constitutional Government. Anything short 
of them, the war would have drifted out of the 
control of President and Congress. Now, if 
Mr. Lincoln will assume the same position that 
Davis did at the outset, he can unite the fight- 
ing North against the fighting South, and nu- 
merical force systematized will settle the war. 
I know the impatience of the people, but this 
is one of the lessons of war. People must learn 
that war is a question of physical force and 
courage. A million of men engaged in peace- 
ful pursuits will be vanquished by a few thou- 
sand determined armed men. The justice of 
the cause has nothing to do with it. It isa 
question of force. Again, we are the assailants, 
and have to overcome not only an equal num- 
ber of determined men, however wrongfully 
engaged, but the natural obstacles of a most 
difficult country. . . . 

McPherson is a splendid officer. Grant is 
honest and does his best. I will do as ordered. 
I will suggest little, as others talk of my fail- 
Ing to take Vicksburg, and I want them to try 
ahand....  Affectionately, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 
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THE CONSCRIPT ACT. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKsBURG, April 23, 1863. 
Dear Brotuer: I had noticed in the Con- 
script Act the clauses which empowered the 
President to consolidate the ten companies of 
a regiment into five when the aggregate was 
below one half the maximum standard, and 
to reduce the officers accordingly. Had I 
dreamed that this was going to be made uni- 
versal, I would have written you and begged 
you, for the love of our ruined country, to 1m- 
plore Lincoln to spare us this last and fatal 
blow. Two years of costly war have enabled 
the North to realize the fact that by organized 
and disciplined armies alone can she hope to 
restore the old and found a new empire. We 
had succeeded in making the skeletons of 
armies, eliminating out of the crude materials 
that first came forth the worthless material, 
and had just begun to have some good young 
colonels, captains, sergeants, and corporals. 
And Congress had passed the Conscript Bill, 
which would have enabled the President to 
fill up these skeleton regiments full of privates 
who soon, from their fellows, and with ex- 
perienced officers, would make an army ca- 
pable of marching and being handled and 
directed. But to my amazement comes this 
order. . . . This is a far worse defeat than 
Manassas. Mr. Wade, in his report to con- 
demn McClellan, gave a positive assurance to 
the army that henceforth, instead of fighting 
with diminishing ranks, we should feel assured 
that the gaps made by the bullet, by disease, 
desertion, etc., should be promptly filled, 
whereas only such parts of the conscript law 
as tend to weaken us are enforced, viz.: 5 per 
cent. for furlough, and 50 per cent. of officers 
and non-commissioned officers discharged to 
consolidate regiments. Even Blair is amazed 
at this. He protests the order cannot be exe- 
cuted, and we should appeal to Mr. Lincoln, 
whom he still insists has no desire to destroy 
the army. But the order is positive, and I don’t 
see how we can hesitate. . . . Grant started 
to-day down to Carthage, and I have written to 
him, which may stave it off for a few days; but 
I tremble at the loss of so many young and 
good officers who have been hard at work for 
two years, and now that they begin to see how 
to take care of soldiers, must be turned out... . 
If not too late, do, for mercy’s sake, exhaust 
your influence to stop this consolidation of regi- 
ments. Fill all the regiments with conscripts, 
and if the army is then too large, disband the 
regiments that prefer to serve north of the 
Potomac and the Ohio. Keep the war south 
at all hazards. If this consolidation law is 
literally enforced, and no new draft is made, 
this campaign is over. And the outside world 
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will have a perfect right to say our Govern- 
ment is afraid of its own people. ... Affec- 
tionately yours, W. T. SHERMAN. 


DISTRUST OF GRANT’S VICKSBURG PLANS. 


CAMP BEFORE VICKSBURG, 
April 26, 1863. 

My Dear BrotHerR: To-morrow I start 
with my corps to bring up the rear of the 
movement against Grand Gulf, and, maybe, 
Jackson, Miss. I feel in its success less confi- 
dence than any similar undertaking of the war, 
but it is my duty to codperate with zeal, and I 
shall endeavor to do it. . 

Grant came down by river, and his entire 
army— about 70,0o0oo—is now near here, but the 
whole country is under water, save little ribands 
of alluvial ground along the main Mississippi 
and all parallel bayous. My proposition was 
one month ago to fall back upon our original 
plan, modified by the fact that Yazoo River 
could be entered by its head and could be used 
as far down as Greenwood, which is the mouth 
of the Yalabusha. If our gunboats could have 
passed that point, a real substantial advantage 
would have been gained, for it would have en- 
abled the army to pass the Yalabusha, whereas 
now it is a serious obstacle like the Rappa- 
hannock, and will have to be fought for. . . . 

McClernand’s corps marched from Milliken’s 
Bend along a narrow road to Carthage. Mc- 
Pherson has followed, and I start to-morrow. 
Sixty thousand men will thus be on a single 
road, narrow, crooked, and liable to become 
a quagmire on the occurrence of a single rain. 
We hope to carry ten days’ rations with us. 
Seven iron-clad gunboats and seven transports 
have run the Vicksburg batteries; with these 
we can reach Grand Gulf below the mouth of 
Black River, whence there is a road to Ray- 
mond sixty-five miles, and Jackson. The de- 
struction of this road isolates Vicksburg. Now, 
if we can sustain the army, it may do, but I 
know the materials of food, forage,and ammuni- 
tion cannot be conveyed on that single precari- 
ous road. Grant has been opening a canal from 
the Mississippi to Willow Bayou three miles; 
and Willow Bayou Roundaway and Bayou 
Vidal form a connected channel for forty- 
seven miles, terminating at Carthage, but it is 
crooked, narrow, and full of trees. Large work- 
ing parties are employed in removing these, but 
at best it is only calculated that it can be used 
by scows drawn by small steam-tugs. It is not 
even contemplated that the smallest transports 
can navigate it. The canal itself is far from being 
done. I went through it yesterday in a small 
boat, and estimate it will take one month to give 
it eight feet water with the present stage, but 
the water in the river is now falling rapidly. We 
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count on another rise in June from the Missouri, 
but these rises are accidental and may or may 
not come. The great difficulty will be to sup- 
port an army operating from Grand Gulf. . . . 
Between the two choices open to him I far 
prefer Grenada. One is sure and natural, the 
other is difficult and hazardous in the extreme. 
There is no national or political reason why this 
army should be forced to undertake unneces- 
sary hazard. It is far in advance of Hooker, 
Rosecrans, or Curtis. We have done far more 
than either of these armies, but have encoun- 
tered more calumny and abuse than all... . 
Banks is afraid even to attempt Port Hud- 
son, and from all I can hear is more likely to 
be caged up in New Orleans than to assist us 
against Vicksburg. . . . Affectionately your 
brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


POLITICAL GLOOM, 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, May 7, 1863. 

My Dear BROTHER: . . . I regret to notice 
from your letter that Grant’s recent movements 
do not meet your approval. It was regarded as 
a bold and successful plan to turn the flank of 
the enemy, but if he is no weaker from the south 
side of Vicksburg than from above, I do not see 
what we have gained. We have a telegraphic 
account of your recent attack on Haynes’ Bluff, 
but do not understand its purpose. 

As for the consolidation of regiments, it is 
idle for me to interpose. Halleck regulates all 
these matters. He is king in all questions regu- 
lating the detail affecting the army. Stanton 
has far less power than Halleck, and indeed 
holds office by a frail tenure and with lim- 
ited influence. It is no use for a civilian to talk 
to Halleck. He would regard your opinion, 
but certainly not mine, though we are good 
friends. . . . You certainly have been sagacious 
in your anticipation of military events. Charles- 
ton is not taken, the war is prolonged, and but 
little chance of its ending until we have a new 
deal. 

If only the people will be patient so long, 
all will be well. The best of it is, they can’t 
help themselves. The rebels won’t let us have 
peace even if we wanted it. It may be better 
that the Democrats be allowed to take the 
helm, as they could not make peace, and then 
war would be more vigorous and united. 

This war has always seemed to me simply a 
tragic necessity. I have watched its civic prog- 
ress, and hope toseeits termination. Itmay, like 
the French Revolution, travel in a large circle, 
destroying all that have taken part in it; still 
there is no way but to goahead. We may slowly 
learn wisdom in its prosecution, for we certainly 
have not shown it thus far. . . . Affectionately 
your brother, JoHN SHERMAN. 











CREDIT FOR VICKSBURG. 


Watnut HItts, VicksBure, May 29, 1863. 
My Dear Brotuer: I received a few days 
since your most acceptable letter of May 7, 
which met me here. You will now have a fair 
understanding of the whole move thus far. The 
move by way of Grand Gulf to secure a foot- 
hold on the hills wherefrom to assail Vicksburg 
appeared to me too risky at the time, and Gen- 
eral Grant is entitled to all the merit of its con- 
ception and execution. . . . [Not signed.] 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, July 18, 1863. 

My Dear BrotuHer: I supposed when 

Vicksburg fell that you would have a period 
of rest, and perhaps might return to Ohio to 
find yourself popular and famous. But the for- 
tune of war carries you into new dangers, and 
I hope new successes. We have been very 
anxious for news from your movements, but as 
yet we have only had uncertain reports, and 
can only live in the hope that you will whip 
Johnston and win new laurels. I have just re- 
turned from Cincinnati, where I was during the 
whole of Morgan’s raid. How completely the 
tone of the press has changed in regard to you. 
Even the “ Gazette,” which has béen malignant 
to the last degree, published quite a number of 
letters in which your share of the movements 
about Vicksburg was highly praised. I notice, 
however, that the editor has said nothing. All 
other papers, and indeed all officers and citi- 
zens with whom I conversed, gave you great 
credit. So that now in the Northern States, 
and especially here in Ohio, your popularity is 
second only to that of Grant. You need care 
but little for this, as you passed through a storm 
of obloquy-which would have submerged many 
an officer. Popular opinionisso changeable that 
itis worthless. It is founded upon rumor, and is 
as explosive as gas. Meade has had a foretaste 
of this. His drawn battle at Gettysburg relieved 
the country from a great danger, and he was at 
once a hero, he was the coming man. He has 
allowed Lee to escape him, and all his popular 
honors are lost. McClellan has succeeded in 
establishing the position of a party leader, and 
now enjoys the bad honor of being cheered by 
a New York mob of thieves and scoundrels, 
while poor Hooker is dropped by all just when 
he thought he had Lee in his power. 

While the war goes on there is a danger 
looming up that seems to me more ominous 
than any other. It is the Presidential election 
next summer. We will have a fierce canvass. 
If the election cannot be held in the Southern 
States, no one is likely to get a majority of the 
electoral college. This must be, to secure an 
election by the people. All the States must be 

counted, and under the Constitution the suc- 
cessful candidate must have a majority of all 
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the electoral votes. Can this be secured by 
any one man? If not, the election then goes 
into the House, and who can tell the result ? 
The war has done a great deal to shake that 
implicit obedience to law which has been the 
great conservative element; but in the strug- 
gle for so vast a prize will it not be easy to 
clog the machinery for a legal election, and 
then civil war or anarchy is the certain result ? 
These are only possible dangers, but it is well 
to look them in the face. 

At present I do not stand very well with 
my political associates, because I have openly 
differed with them on important questions. 
But I am too well grounded in the principles 
of the Republican party to be shaken in my 
faith. Indeed, nearly all the errors into which 
the administration has fallen have arisen from 
the advice of an old school of politicians who 
never belonged to the Republican party. Af- 
fectionately your brother, JoHN SHERMAN. 


Jackson, Miss., July 19, 1863. 

My Dear Brotuer: The fall of Vicksburg 
and consequent capitulation of Port Hudson, 
the opening the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and now the driving out of this great valley the 
only strong army that threatened us, complete 
as pretty a page in the history of war and of 
our country as ever you could ask my name to 
be identified with. The share I have personally 
bornein all these events is one in which you may 
take pride for me. You know I have avoided 
notoriety, and the press, my standard enemy, 
may strip me of all popular applause, but not a 
soldier of the Army of the Tennessee but knows 
the part I have borne in this great drama, and 
the day will come when that army will speak 
in a voice that cannot be drowned. . . . 

In the events resulting thus the guiding 
minds and hands were Grant’s, Sherman’s, and 
McPherson’s, all natives of Ohio. . . . Your 
brother, W. T. SHERMAN. 


MANSFIELD, OnI0, August 3, 1863. 

My Dear BrotHer: Your letter dated July 
1g at Jackson is received. What you say about 
the injustice of the press was undoubtedly true 
a month ago, but it is true no longer. Since 
the fall of Vicksburg each of the officers named 
by you has been very highly lauded, and that 
by all parties and papers. With you it has been 
especially laudatory. Even your old enemy, 
the Cincinnati “ Gazette,” has in several recent 
numbers spoken of you in very complimentary 
terms and without any apparent recollection 
that it has libelled you for months, With the 
officers of the army you stand very high. In- 
deed, it is now unnecessary for you to care for 
defenders. I will think of your proposition to 
visit Vicksburg, and will probably do so this 
fall. At present I am involved in the politi- 
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cal canvass now going on in Ohio, but will not 
be long. My position does not require me to 
take a very active part. 


Affectionately yours, JOHN SHERMAN. 


General Sherman did not visit Ohio until the 
following Christmas. 


GENERAL SHERMAN ON LAW AND ORDER. 


Camp ON Bic BLack, EIGHTEEN MILES 
FROM VICKSBURG, August 3, 1863. 

DeAR BROTHER: . . . You and I may 
differ in our premises, but will agree in our 
conclusions. A government resting mediately 
on the caprice of a people is too unstable to 
last. The will of the people is the ultimate 
appeal, but the Constitution, Laws of Con- 
gress, and Regulations of the executive depart- 
ments, subject to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, are the laws which all must obey, with- 
out stopping to inquire why. All must obey. 
Government,— that is, the executive,— having 
no discretion but to execute the law, must be 
to that extent despotic. If this be our govern- 
ment, it is the “ best on earth ”—but if the 
people of localities can bias and twist the law 
or execution of it to suit their local prejudices, 
then our government is the worst on earth. 
If you look back only two years, you will see 
the application. There are about six millions 
of men in this country all thinking them- 
selves sovereign and qualified to govern; some 
thirty-four governors of States who feel like 
petty kings; and about ten thousand editors 
who presume to dictate to generals, presidents, 
and cabinets. I treat all these as nothing, but 
when the case arises I simply ask—— Where is 
the law ? Supposing the pilot of a ship should 
steer his vessel according to the opinion of 
every fellow who watched the clouds above 
or the currents below, where would his ship 
land? No, the pilot has before him a little 
needle; he watches that, and he never errs. 
So if we make that our simple code, the law 
of the land must and shall be executed, no 
matter what the consequences ; we cannot err. 
Hundreds and thousands may honestly differ 
as to what the law should be, but it is rarely 
the case, but all men of ordinary understand- 
ing can tell what the law is. We have for 
years been drifting toward an unadulterated 
democracy or demagogism, and its signs were 
manifest in mob laws and vigilance commit- 
tees all over our country. And States and 
towns and mere squads of men took upon 
themselves to set aside the Constitution and 
Laws of Congress, and substitute therefor their 
own opinions. I saw it and tried to resist it 
in California, but always the General Govern- 
ment yielded to the pressure. I say that our 
Government, judged by its conduct as a whole, 
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paved the way for rebellion. The South, that 
lived on slavery, saw the United States yield 
to abolition pressure at the North, to pro- 
slavery pressure at the South, to the miners 
of California, the rowdies of Baltimore, and to 
the people everywhere. They paved the way 
to this rebellion. The people of the South were 
assured that so far from resisting an attempt 
to set up an independent government of ho- 
mogeneous interests, the United States would 
give in and yield. They appealed to prece- 
dents and proved it, and I confess I had seen 
so much of it that I doubted whether our 
Government would not yield to the pressure 
and die a natural death. But I confess my 
agreeable surprise. Though full of corrup- 
tion and base materials, our country is a ma- 
jestic one, full of natural wealth and good 
people. They have risen not in full majesty, 
but enough to give all hopes of vitality. Our 
progress has been as rapid as any philoso- 
pher could ask. The resources of the land in 
money, in men, in provisions, in forage, and in 
intelligence, have surprised us all, and we have 
had as much success as could be hoped for. 
The Mississippi is now ours, not by commis- 
sion but by night, by the right of manly power. 
No great interest in our land has risen superior 
to government, and I deem it fortunate that no 
man has risen to dictate terms to all. Better 
asitis. Lincoln is but the last of the old-school 
presidents, the index (mathematically) of one 
stage of our national existence. Our 
Government should become a machine, self- 
regulating, independent of the man... . 

As to the press of America, it is a shame 
and a reproach to acivilized people. . . . I 
begin to feel a high opinion of myself that I am 
their butt. I shall begin to suspect myself of 
being in a decline when a compliment appears 
in type. I know in what estimation I am held 
by my press, those who have been with meall the 
time, and they are capable to judge, from pri- 
vates to major-generals. I saw a move to bring 
Grant and myself East. No, they don’t. . 

We will bein Mobile in October, and Geor- 
gia by Christmas, ifrequired. . . . 

I see much of the people here—men of 
heretofore high repute. The fall of Vicksburg 
has had a powerful effect. They are subju- 
gated. I, even, am amazed at the effect; we 
are actually feeding the people. . . . 

Grant and wife visited me in camp yester- 
day. I have the handsomest camp I ever saw, 
and should really be glad to have visitors come 
down. I don’t think a shot will be fired at a 
boat till Jeff Davis can call his friends about 
him and agree upon the next campaign. I 
want recruits and conscripts, and will be all 
ready in October. As ever, your brother, 

W. T. SHERMAN. 
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THE MARK 


NV EMBERS of an Indian tribe can hardly 
4¥i be considered as citizens of a State hav- 
ing a developed political organization, and yet 
they are not without a system of government, 
which serves to hold the people in order, and 
to preserve tribal unity and strength. 

The tribe is composed of gentes, and each 
gens in its turn is made up of groups of kindred 
forming sub-gentes; these have their distinctive 
names, their fixed positions around the coun- 
cil-fire of the gens, and often they have peculiar 
duties to perform. 

The government, strictly speaking, is not by 
gentes, or by hereditary chieftaincy, but is an 

“oligarchy representative of the people. Some- 
times the oligarchy is composed of the head 
chiefs of each gens, and in some instances these 
officers must be taken from a particular sub- 
gens; but in all cases the man is elected by the 
people of the tribal division to which he be- 
Vor. XLV.—58. 
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longs. Thus entrance into the rank of chief ~ 
is obtained through election, but candidacy is 
gained solely by individual merit, and this 
merit must be attested by certain acts, which 
sometimes are of a ceremonial order, but always 
of such character as to prove the man pos- 
sessed of qualities fitting him to become a 
leader of the people. The path to honor is 
open to every man in the tribe who has the 
courage, ability, and persistency to reach dis- 
tinction. A place in the oligarchy necessarily 
falls to but few; a subordinate chief of marked 
power will often wield an influence over the 
tribe which cannot be ignored by the rulers. 
The head chiefs are taken from the members 
of the oligarchy ; the manner in which they are 
selected to fill this office varies in different tribes. 
In some instances the choice may be restricted 
to a certain gens, or to the chief who has per- 
formed a number of prescribed rites; but as 
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these head chiefs always act in accord with 
their associate members of the oligarchy, that 
body stands asa unit. To this supreme council 
are relegated all the affairs of the tribe, except 
that of war, the highest grade of chieftainship 
devoting itself only to the preservation of peace 
and good order. The war power is vested in 
the people, who go forth individually, or in 
small companies, or, in some instances, are led 
by war captains, or war chiefs; but in general 
the regulation and control of war form no part 
of the tribal administrative system. The bond 
between the war power and the governing 
power is religious rather than secular; and 
while all Indians must defend their kindred 
with their lives, the position of the warrior as 
related to the tribe is one of defense, and is not 
constructive in policy. /| 

In all tribes there are different ogders of 
chiefs. The Omahas have two, unlimited as 
to the number of members—the Ne’ka-ga-he 
Sha/bae and the Ne’ka-ga-he Khu’dae. The 
general term Ne’ka-ga-he, or chief, is derived 
from three words signifying “the people,” “to 
throw,” and “ the end arrived at,” thus embody- 
ing the idea that the position has been reached 
by means of the will or act of the people. 

The Omaha oligarchy was composed of 
seven members of the Ne’ka-ga-he Sha/bae. 
To these chiefs were confided the internal regu- 
lation of the tribe, the settlement of individual 
difficulties, the preservation of general tran- 
quillity, the maintenance of established usages, 
the creation of chiefs, the direction of the tribe 
when on the annual hunt, and also the power to 
make tribal peace. From their decision there 
was no appeal. They represented the seven 
gentes having a Ne-ne-ba-tan sub-gens. Ne- 
ne-ba-tan means “owning a pipe,” and the 
pipe was the symbol of the chief. In earlier 
days the seven chiefs were actually taken from 
these seven gentes, so that these only were 
represented in the oligarchy; but in the pro- 
cess of time the birthplace of a chief ceased 
to be a requisite, and the seven members of 
the oligarchy simply represented the gentes 
which originally furnished the ruling class. 
The two chiefs who could count the most wa- 
thin‘ae-thae became the principal chiefs, and 
bore the title of Ne’ka-ga-he Oo/zhu. These 
chiefs represented the two divisions of the 
Hoo-thu-ga —the In-shta-sunda and the Hun- 
ga-shae-nu. The other five members of the oli- 
garchy formed the advisory council of the two 
principal chiefs ; in governmental action, how- 
ever, the seven acted as a unit, unanimity be- 
ing essential to a decision upon all affairs under 
their jurisdiction. 

A member of the oligarchy could resign 

/ from age or infirmity, but he still held his title, 
and was permitted to name his successor. This 
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custom led to considerable intrig:ting, as it af- 
forded opportunity for the installation of sons 
or favorites, although the man chosen must 
belong to the order of Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’bae. 
In the event of a death among the seven, the 
place was filled according to the rule of pro- 
motion, which was as follows: The members 
of this order when in council were grouped in 
a circle having an opening; the two principal 
chiefs occupied the place opposite the open- 
ing; the other members ranged themselves on 
each side; thus each one had his special seat 
in the order. This seat was not changed unless 
a vacancy by death occurred ; then, if this va- 
cancy was among the seven, the order was 
called together, and the man who could count 
the most wa-thin‘/ae-thae was entitled to the va- 
cant place, and all between this man and the 
opening moved up one seat, thus closing the 
broken line. If one of the principal chiefs died 
or resigned, his place was taken by the man 
who was able to count most, whether it was 
the newcomer into the seven, or one of the old 
members. 

The names of these orders are significant. 
Ne’ka-ga-he Khu/dae, brown chief, refer$ to 
the color of the earth; Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’bae, 
dark chief, indicates the appearance of some 
elevated object as seen at a distance. These 
terms, Khu‘dae and Sha’bae, present to the 
Omaha mind the teaching that until a man by 
his actions has attained distinction, he cannot 
be discriminated from the mass of men, where 
all are alike of one color, as of the ground. It 
is by deeds worthy of record that a man is ele- 
vated, that he rises from the level of his breth- 
ren, and stands above the horizon like a dark 
object — even as the sacred pole of the tribe, 
typical of the authority and honors of chief- 
tainship, erected before the people, is seen as a 
dark object outlined against the sky. 

Men ambitious of tribal distinction seldom 
sought entrance into the lower order of Ne’ka- 
ga-he Khu/dae; the acts requisite for admission 
were not graded and declared openly accord- 
ing to fixed tribal custom, but were passed upon 
and rated by the chiefs in council ; members of 
this order were not entitled to become candi- 
dates for a place among the governing class, 
nor could they take part in the councils or at- 
tend the festivities of the higher order. 

The election of members of the Khu’dae or- 
der took place in a council called by the Hun-ga 
gens. This council was composed of all the 
chiefs of both orders. When the company was 
assembled, and the official pipes of the tribe 
were placed before the principal chiefs, some 
chief would mention the name of a candidate, 
and state what he had done; then, turning to 

another chief, would ask, “ What has he given 
you?” In this way the man’s record would be 
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canvassed openly. All having spoken, the seven 
principal chiefs consulted, and decided whether 
the man’s gifts entitled him to become a Khu’- 
dae. After the several candidates had been 
thus passed upon, the seven principal chiefs 
arose from the council, and the leaders, rever- 
ently holding the two official pipes with their 
stems elevated, walked slowly forth to pass 
around the Hoo-thu-ga, or tribal circle. When 
they came to the lodge of the man who had 
been elected a Khu’dae, they paused at the 
door of his tent. He had at this point the option 
to accept or refuse the honor. If he should say, 
“T do not wish to become a chief,” and wave 
away the tribal pipes offered him to smoke, thus 
refusing permission to the chiefs to enter his 
lodge, they would pass on, leaving him as 
though he had not been proposed and elected. 
When a man accepted the position, he smoked 
the pipes as they were offered, whereupon the 
seven chiefs entered his lodge, and, bearing the 
official pipes before them, passed around his 
fire. This act signified to all the tribe that the 
man was henceforth a member of the order of 
Ne’ka-ga-he Khu’dae. Councils of this char- 
acter were held at long and irregular intervals. 

A man became a candidate for the order of 
Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’/bae by having accomplished 
certain acts called wa-thin/ae-thae, a word in- 
dicating that a gift of prescribed articles has 
been made under certain circumstances, in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom. When a man 
could count publicly one hundred wa-thin/ae- 
thae, he was entitled to enter the order through 
certain initiatory rites. His further promotion 
in the order was gained by his being able to 
count more than the required hundred of these 
acts; the greater the number, the higher the 
rank secured. 

The prescribed articles used as gifts in the 
wa-thin/ae-thae were eagles, eagle war-bon- 
nets, quivers (including bows and arrows), cat- 
linite pipes with ornamented stems, wa-wan 
pipes, tobacco-pouches, otter-skins, buffalo- 
robes, ornamented shirts, and leggings. In 
olden times burden-bearing dogs, tents, and 
pottery were in the list; these have been re- 
placed more recently by horses, guns, blankets, 
red and blue cloth, silver medals, and brass ket- 
tles. Each of these articles, if presented to a 
chief, counted one ; but if given to a man with- 
out rank, the gift won for the giver reputation 
only, and could not be regarded as wa-thin‘ae- 
thae. The gifts to chiefs were in recognition 
of the governing power to which the aspirant 
thus paid tribute. It is worthy of notice that 
all of the raw materials used in construction, as 
well as the unmanufactured articles, were such 
as required of the man prowess as a hunter, 
care and industry in accumulating, and, valor as 
a warrior. To obtain many of these things he 
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had to travel far, and he was not only exposed 
to danger from enemies while securing them, but 
in bringing them home. Moreover, as upon 
the men devolved the arduous task of procur- 
ing all the meat needed for food, and the pelts 
used to make clothing, bedding, and tents, and 
as there was no medium for the exchange of 
labor in a tribe, such as money affords, each 
household had to provide from the very foun- 
dation, so to speak, every article it used or con- 
sumed. It will be seen that persistent work on 
the part of the men was necessary not only to 
provide food and clothing for the daily use of 
the family, but to accumulate the surplus neces- 
sary to afford leisure for the construction of the 
articles to be counted as wa-thin/ae-thae. The 
men made the bows and arrows, the war-bon- 
nets, and the pipes; the ornamentation wasthe 
womans task ; her deft fingers prepared the por- 
cupine quills, but her husband or brother had 
first to catch the wary little animal. For the 
slow task of embroidering with the dyed quills, 
she needed leisure and a home well stocked 
with food and securely defended from lurking 
war-parties. A cowardly, lazy fellow, or an 
impulsive, improvident Indian, could inno way 
acquire the property represented in the gifts. 
A thrifty man could seldom count his one 
hundred until well on in middle life, even 
though he wasted no opportunity. The stim- 
ulus to reach honors kept the tribe active and 
industrious; and the men who obtained high 
rank in chieftaincy reached that grade only by 
a slow process representing work and ability. 

The Omahas had seven grades of wa-thin’- 
ae-thae which, when accomplished, gave rank 
within the order of Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’bae, and 
also enhanced the chance of promotion to the 
oligarchy of Seven. Their order and value were 
not known tothe people generally, nor toall the 
chiefs; those possessed of this secret were apt 
to keep it for the benefit of their aspiring kins- 
men ; the lack of this knowledge sometimes 
cost a man the loss of the advantage to which 
his gift really entitled him. The grades were: 

First.— Procuring the materials necessary to 
make the Wa-sha-bae, an ornamented staffcar- 
ried by the Wa-than, or leader of the annual 
buffalo hunt, upon whom rested the gravest re- 
sponsibilities. His costly staff of office was con- 
structed by the Wa-sha’bae-tan the sub-gens of 
the Hun-gagens. The materials were a buffalo- 
hide with the hair removed, a crow, two eagles 
(the golden and the gray sea-eagle), a shell 
disk, sinew, a pipe with ornamented stem, and 
in olden times a cooking-jar of pottery, which 
in modern times has been replaced by a brass 
kettle. The money value here represented is 
not less than one hundred to one hundred and 
thirty dollars. Ifa Sha’bae chief should do this 
deed four times, he would rank the highest in 


























his order; but no Omaha, it is said, was ever 
able to accomplish this feat. 

Second.— Named Bon‘ wa-ke-thae(“Icaused 
the herald to call”). The seven principal 
chiefs, together with the member of the In- 
shta-sunda gens who was the keeper of the 
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ritual chanted during the filling of the tribal 
pipes, were summoned by the tribal herald to 
a feast given by the aspirant. Besides provi- 
sions for the feast, leggings, robes, bows and 
arrows, and tobacco were required as gifts. If 
it chanced that he was not on friendly terms 
with the keeper of the ritual, or if from any 
other motive the keeper desired to check the 
man’s ambition, it lay in his power to thwart 
it by permitting the pipes to remain unfilled, 
in which case the gifts and feast would go for 
nothing. 

Third.— Tying a horse at his tent door, and 
throwing a new robe over the entrance, a man 
would make a feast for the seven principal 
chiefs; the horse and robe being gifts for the 
invited dignitaries. An Omaha once gained 
high renown by counting eight acts of this 
grade, performing four in one day. 

Fourth.— Called “Causing the people to 
halt,” and only possible during the annual 
tribal hunt. The sacred pole being in advance 
with the seven principal chiefs, a man would 
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bring a horse or a new robe, and present it to 
the pole, the gift being appropriated by the 
Wa-sha’/bae-tan, the sub-gens of the Hun-ga 
gens, having charge of the pole. During this 
act the entire tribe would halt while the herald 
proclaimed the name of the giver. 


ENGRAVED BY M. HAIDER. 


Fifth.— During the annual ceremony of the 
exhibition of the white buffalo-hide, a shell 
disk, moccasins, or some other article of value 
would be presented to it; the gifts becoming 
the property of the Wa-hrae-hae-tan, the sub- 
gens, having the care of this sacred object. 
To have full force this act, like the foregoing, 
must be repeated four times in one day. 

Sixth.—“ Going to see the dead” consisted 
of gifts to mourners of rank. The giving of 
a mule, a horse, and a bearskin by one man 
is the largest gift remembered under the sixth 
grade. 

Seventh.— A man, through the chiefs, made 
contributions to the family of a person who 
had been killed in malice or by accident. The 
acceptance of these gifts, and the smoking of 
the tribal pipes, signified that the aggrieved 
parties were appeased, that further bloodshed 
was prevented, and peace restored in the tribe. 

While these seven grades were the regular 
steps by which a man advanced to eminence 
in the order, his efforts would all fail of their 
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end if his life proved him to be of a disputa- 
tious or quarrelsome temper, as a chief must 
be a man who can govern himself. 

These grades depending for opportunity of 
accomplishment upon public ceremonies and 
events, that recurred but seldom, promotion 
through them was necessarily slow; there 
were, therefore, other methods by which hon- 
ors could be obtained. 

Among the Omahas, upon the death of a 
member of the tribe who is greatly respected, 
all societies suspend their meetings, and dan- 
cing ceases. A year will sometimes pass, and 
the entire village keep silence in honor of the 
dead. At length a chief calls the people to- 
gether, and those who wish bring gifts of gay 
clothing and ornaments. When these are col- 
lected, two men, each of whom gives a horse 
for the honor of bearing the offerings to the 
mourners, go to them, saying: 

“You have grieved many days, your hair 
has grown long; we have brought you these 
gifts that you may cut your hair, and return 
to the people.” 

Then the chief mourner cuts his hair, arrays 
himself in the gala dress, distributes the gifts to 
his near of kin, and the herald is sent forth to 
proclaim through the village, “ Ye the people 
are told to be joyous again.” And once more 
the lodges resound with song, merrymaking, 
and the rhythm of the dance. This act is 
called “ Cutting the hair of the mourners,” 
and was performed for the last time about 
forty years ago, after the death of the son of a 
noted man. 

Contributions for the making of peace be- 
tween the Omahas and another tribe were 
acts of public merit, and could be counted by 
the donors as wa-thin/ae-thae. 

If the camp was quiet, a man might add to 
his score by placing a robe on the arms of 
a child, and bidding the small messenger take 
the gift to a certain chief, who, on receiving 
it, would emerge from his lodge and, passing 
about the village, call aloud the name of the 
giver. 

Wa-ha-he, a noted man who died about forty 
years ago, defied the custom of confining the 
counting of the gifts to those which were made 
only to chiefs." One day a very old woman 
came to his tent, entered the door, and sat 
down. No one noticed her, but after a while 
the chief bade his wife clothe the old woman. 
So the packs were opened, leggings, petticoat, 
and tunic of red cloth were put upon her, and a 
red blanket wrapped about her form; then the 
chief arose, placed corn in her hand, and sent 
her home. The appearance of the gaily clad 
old woman, bearing corn, attracted the atten- 
tion of all the people, and the chief, already of 
high rank, was permitted to add this act in 
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behalf of the beggar to his number of wa-thin’- 
ae-thae. 

When a candidate for admission into the 
order of Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’bae could count his 
one hundred, the record represented a money 
value of over three thousand dollars. Besides 
this large sum he had also to provide for the 
ceremony of initiation. The fee consisted of 
one hundred articles, one or more of which 
must be horses, its total value exceeded one 
hundred dollars, and this did not include the 
provisions required for the entertainment of the 
chiefs and other guests during the four days 
occupied in the ceremonies. 

When everything was in readiness, the can- 
didate invited to his lodge the seven principal 
chiefs and all the members of the order of 
Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’bae. Up to this time the man 
had never spoken of his ambition to enter the 
order; during all the years of preparation he 
had worked silently for this occasion. The 
herald’s announcement soon brought a crowd 
about the candidate’s lodge, where no one but 
the Ne’ka-ga-he Sha’bae could enter. These 
men, as they arrived, took their seats in silence, 
while the concourse outside, composed of Ne’- 
ka-ga-he Khu‘dae, young warriors, secret aspir- 
ants to chieftainship, steadily increased in num- 
bers. Among these were the man’s relatives, 
who moved anxiously about, desirous of help- 
ing when his memory of a deed became con- 
fused; for any one was permitted to question, 
controvert, and try to embarrass the candidate 
while he was within, counting his wa-thin‘ae- 
thae. The excitement without the lodge con- 
trasted sharply with the decorum within, where 
the man stood before the assembled chiefs, 
holding in a bundle one hundred reeds, each 
reed representing a particular gift. As he took 
a reed from the bundle he described the article 
he had given, the man to whom it was presented, 
and detailed minutely the circumstances of the 
act. As these frequently extended over twenty 
years or more, the test as to accuracy of mem- 
ory was severe, particularly as every effort was 
made by those within, as well as by those with- 
out, to disconcert the candidate. ‘The seven 
principal chiefs formed a sort of jury. When 
they were satisfied of the exactness of a count, 
the man laid that reed aside, and ever after 
he could count that deed unchallenged. It 
took two or three days for the recital of the 
record of the one hundred. If the man passed 
the ordeal successfully, he was then granted 
permission to put the mark of honor on a 
virgin, his own daughter, or some other damsel 
whom he had secretiy selected, it being the 
general belief that if the choice was made 
known prior to the time of the ceremony, the 
maid would die, or misfortune and ill success 
attend the man. 


THE FINAL DANCE. 
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During the nights of the second and third 
days of the counting, the girl, clad in gala dress 
made for the occasion, and decked with many 
ornaments, danced before the assembled chiefs. 
On the fourth day the mark of honor was 
placed upon her. This was the only way in 
which the honor of a chief could descend to 
his child. The mark was a small round spot, 
less than a half-inch in diameter, tattooed in the 
center of the forehead, and called H’thae-khae. 
The process of putting the emblem on the 


_ maid was spoken of as Wae-h’thae-khae; the 


name of the sacred pole of the tribe was Wa- 
h‘thae-khae. Thusthenameof.thesymbol, and 
the act of placing it on the forehead, signified 
that the right to do this was derived from the 
sacred pole which symbolized the united power 
of the priest and chief. Besides this spot on the 
forehead, a four-pointed star having an open 
circle in the center was tattooed on the chest 
just beneath the throat, and on the back below 
the neck; occasionally a small star or turtle 
was outlined on the back of the hands. 

On the fourth day the blankets, robes, and 
other goods that composed the fee of one 
hundred articles to be given to the man who 
tattooed the emblems, were gathered together 
in a low pile forming a sort of bed, on which 
the girl was laid. The instrument used in tat- 
tooing was a bunch of needles securely fas- 
tened together with leather, and ornamented 
at the top with a small bell. Moistened charcoal 
made from the box-elder was pricked into the 
skin, to the sound of the songs belonging to 
this ceremony, while the tinkling of the bell on 
the needles answered to the rapid accompani- 
ment of the drum-beats. The operation lasted 
all day, and it was a point of honor on the 
part of the girl to make no complaint, other- 
wise she would be thought to have strayed from 
a virtuous life. The songs used on this oc- 
casion, and the emblems placed upon the girl, 
indicate that this rite refers to the ancient wor- 
ship of the sun and the elements. By it also 
the newly elected chief was taught that the re- 
ligion and traditions of his ancestors were now 
confided to his keeping, and that thenceforth 
he stood between his people and the unseen 
powers in a relation partaking of the priestly 
character. Thereafter his conduct must be 
more circumspect, and his walk and conversa- 
tion slow and well considered. The girl upon 
whom the mark was placed was also held to 
a higher standard of life than that demanded 
of ordinary women: she now belonged to a 
class that stood for social rank and order. 

The rite of placing the symbols upon a vir- 
gin was intimately connected with the cere- 
monies of the Ne-ne-ba wae-ah-wan, during 
which there were opportunities for a man to 
perform acts he could count as wa-thin/ae- 
VoL, XLV.—59. 
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thae. Ne-ne-ba wae-ah-wan means “ Pipes to 
sing with.” Songs form an important part of 
the ritual of these pipes, and are accompanied 
by rhythmic movements of the pipes and their 
bearers, which have been characterized by 
white people as dancing, and the ceremony 
spoken of as the “ pipe or calumet dance” ; but 
the movements are not like ordinary dancing, 
except in a part of the ceremony which occurs 
on the fourth night. 

The calumet, according to the records of 
early observers, from Marquette down to the 
present day, has been closely associated with 
the idea of fellowship and peace. In many 
tribes the sacred characteristics and the pecu- 
liar religious teaching of the ritual have been 
lost, while among the Sioux the calumet cere- 
monies have become degraded into the “ beg- 
ging-dance.” 

The Ne-ne-ba wae-ah-wan, or wa-wan, is the 
formal presentation of the pipes by a man of 
one gens or tribe to a man of another gens or 
tribe. By means of this ceremony the two men 
become bound by a tie equal to that of father 
and son. As the honors given and received 
could affect a man’s standing in the tribe, the 
consent of the chiefs was necessary to the un- 
dertaking or reception of a wa-wan party ; and 
as the ceremonies required considerable out- 
lay of property, both on the part of the one 
who took and the one who received the pipes, 
the relatives and friends of both parties were 
always consulted, that they might render as- 
sistance. 

The gifts that were presented by the wa-wan 
party were eagle war-bonnets, bows and arrows, 
red-stone pipes, tobacco-bags, otter-skins, leg- 
gings, buffalo-robes, and, in recent times, brass 
kettles, guns, and blankets; the pipes made 
return gifts of ponies. In olden times he gave 
pottery, bows and arrows, dogs, and tents. The 
dogs most valued were large, shaggy animals 
resembling wolves, very strong as burden-bear- 
ers and sometimes noted for hunting. The 
breed is said to be extinct. The leader of the 
wa-wan provided the two pipes peculiar to this 
ceremony, a crotched stick, two gourd-rattles, 
a buffalo-bladder tobacco-pouch, a whistle 
made from the wing-bone of the eagle, three 
downy eagle-feathers, and the skin of a wildcat 
having the head and claws intact. 

A wa-wan party usually consisted of eight 
or twelve men, and for several nights before 
starting they met together to practise the songs, 
as it was a point of honor to have the ceremo- 
nies pass off creditably. On the day of starting, 
the leader selected one of the party to carry 
the catskin, in which were wrapped in a long 
bundle the pipes, stick, rattles, tobacco-pouch, 
whistle, and feathers. The provisions for the 
journey and for the feasts to be given during 
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the four days required for the ceremony, to- 
gether with the gifts to be distributed, were tied 
in bundles and packed upon ponies. When all 
was ready, the party moved off amid the good 
wishes of the camp, often having two hundred 
miles or more to travel before reaching their 
destination ; they had, however, no fear of war- 
parties, for all such must turn aside to avoid 
meeting the pipes, which had a right to pass 
in peace over the country. Should game be 
plenty, a little hunting was permissible; but the 
party never scattered, nor could they bathe, or 
drink water from the hand, before the close of 
the ceremony, for fear they might bring storms. 
If the weather should prove unpleasant, the 
party could halt for the rites of augury con- 
cerning their success, but if the sun shone, this 
observance was deferred until within twenty- 
four hours of the end of their journey. When 
this point was reached, one of the elder men 
of the party was selected by the leader to be 
the bearer of the tobacco-pouch to the lodge 
of the man for whom the pipes were destined. 
The messenger was clothed in the ceremonial 
manner, wearing leggings, breech-cloth, moc- 
casins, the buffalo-robe wrapped about him in 
a peculiar fashion with the hair outside, and 
one of the downy eagle-feathers tied in his 
braided scalp-lock ; three young men, similarly 
attired, with the exception of the feather, at- 
tended the bearer of the pouch. On reaching 
the village, they walked in single file to the 
lodge of the man who was to act as host, and 
presented the pouch. The man at once sum- 
moned his kindred for consultation, because as 
from twelve to thirty ponies must be given away, 
the question was a serious one; for should a 
man accept the honor, and present only a few 
ponies, he would suffer disgrace, having at- 
tempted to do that which he could not carry 
out properly. Either poverty or a recent death 
in the family was an honorable reason for re- 
fusing the pipes ; or, if the leader was a youth- 
ful aspirant for honors, and the one asked 
to receive the pipes a man of mark, he was 
permitted to refuse because of the difference 
in rank between himself and the leader of the 
wa-wan party. The acceptance of the pouch 
indicated also the acceptance of the cere- 
mony, and the messenger went back with the 
word, “ Bid the leader come; we are ready for 
him.” 

During the absence of the messenger the 
rites of augury as to success were performed, 
and by the time the men returned bringing the 
tidings that the pipes were accepted, the wa- 
wan party was ready to start toward the vil- 
lage. The pipes were taken from the catskin, 
and the latter, with the crotched stick showing 
above the head, was carried by the neck, the 
carrier walking between the two pipe-bearers. 
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These three men were dressed in the same 
manner as the messenger, and when near the 
village the ritual of song began, each stage of 
advance having its peculiar song, as when 
entering the village, and when meeting the 
messenger from the host, who conducted them 
to the tent set apart for the ceremonies. The 
words hidden amid the musical syllables of the 
song of approach sung on entering the lodge 
are, “ Peace, the one good gift, that do I bring 
you.” There are songs appropriate to the act 
of laying down the pipes, the accompanying 
movements representing the eagle alighting on 
its nest. Just before these songs were sung, the 
catskin was laid on a cleared space at the back 
of the tent, a few feet from the fire. Thecrotched 
stick was thrust into the ground at the mouth 
of the cat, and when the pipes were laid, the 
mouthpieces of the two rested in the crotch, 
pointing toward the east, that of the pipe hav- 
ing the white feathers lying uppermost. Under 
the large feathers the rattles were placed. The 
space between the pipes and the fire was never 
stepped upon, except by a man who should 
advance there to make gifts to the pipes. 

The pipes disposed of, the wa-wan party — 
with the exception of the pipe-bearers, who 
could not leave their charge— busied them- 
selves unpacking and preparing for the even- 
ing’s festivity. About sunset the host entered 
the lodge, laid the tobacco-pouch in its place 
near the pipes, and took the seat which be- 
longed to him, the middle of the south side of 
the tent. The head-men of his gens or tribe 
sat at his left, the young men at his right, while 
about the door of the lodge huddled the poor 
of the village. The leader and his party oc- 
cupied the north side. 

The feast prepared by the wa-wan party 
could not be eaten, nor could singing begin 
until some young man from the host’s side gave 
a pony by saying, “ Father, arise; sing for us.” 
The host at once rose, and advanced to the 
young man who had made the gift, paused be- 
fore him, lifted both hands, palms outward, and 
dropped them slowly ; then he passed his right 
hand over his left arm, from shoulder to wrist, 
and repeated the same motion with the left 
hand upon his right arm; afterward he slow- 
ly moved in front of his kindred and gens, 
addressing each one by a term of relation- 
ship, raising his right hand, palm outward, in 
token of thanks. Meanwhile the leader crossed 
over to the young man who had made the gift, 
and gave the same sign of thanks. The leader 
then raised his right hand, palm outward, and 
turned his body to the left, then to the right, thus 
covering with thanks the host’s side of the 
lodge. While this was going on an old man from 
among the poor at the door of the lodge began 
a song of thanks, passing out as he sang. In the 
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THE HUN-GA. 


song, which was sung twice, he introduced the 
name of the person making the gift, and at the 
close called out the name of the donor twice, 
that all the village might know ofthe act. This 
triple form ofsimultaneous thanks was observed 
after each gift of a horse made to the wa-wan 
party during the four days of the ceremony. 

Then the pipes were raised, and the appro- 
priate ceremontal songs sung. The rhythm 
of the music and the swaying of the pipes ex- 
pressed the motion of the eagle rising and mak- 
ing ready for flight. Three of these songs were 
sung, after which the pipes were carried four 
times around the lodge, different songs being 
sung during each circling, and the words being 
in praise of peace and fellowship. After the 
fourth passage around the fire, the pipes were 
laid at rest with appropriate song, and with a 
downward fluttering movement of the eagle 
returning once more to her nest. 

The usual form of asking for a song after the 
first request, and by so doing giving away a 
horse, was for one of the host’s side to say to 
the leader, “ My father, your sons wish to hear 
you sing.” Another form by which a gift could 
be made was by a man stepping up to the to- 
bacco-pouch and filling his pipe from it, where- 
upon the triple thanks were bestowed upon 
him. The feast, and the taking up the pipes 
twice, occupied the first evening. The second 
and third evenings were similarly spent. 
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During the day the men rested, although a 
kind of discipline was maintained. Upon the 
singing of a certain ritual song each morning the 
men were obliged to rise and enter upon their 
duties. They did all their own work, and had to 
render any service asked of them by a member 
of the tribe they were visiting. This custom af- 
forded the small boy opportunity to play tricks 
and to tease; a little head would be pushed 
through the tent door, and a piping voice call, 
“Father, I want some wood,” or, “ Father, I 
want some water,” and the man addressed must 
go and get the urchin the wood or the water. 
In accordance with Indian etiquette, the lead- 
er’s party could not partake of the food they 
prepared for the host and his friends; they 
were also forbidden to smoke during the cere- 
mony, although two of their number attended 
to the filling of the pipes for their host and his 
party. 

On the fourth night the leader counted the 
horses received, and if the number was suf- 
ficient to divide among his party, he indicated 
that the ceremony could go forward to its con- 
clusion. After the feast was partaken of, and 
the host had said, “ Father, this is all you shall 
take home; now sway the pipes,” the leader 
deputed two of his men to open the bundles of 
gifts, saying, as they were displayed, “ Behold, 
sons, this is what I have brought you.” After an 
exclamation of approval, the host designated 
two men to distribute the gifts among those 
who had presented horses. The most valuable 
articles were given tothe noted men, but should 
these men wish to count the horses they had 
given away as wa-thin/ae-thae, they must not 
retain these gifts, but pass them on to some one 
not a relative, or to a poor person. The poor, 
therefore, often received a considerable portion 
of the gifts brought by the wa-wan party. The 
pipes and other ceremonial articles became the 
property of the host at the close of the cere- 
monies, 

The time for final ceremonies having arrived, 
two athletic young men of the wa-wan party 
made themselves ready for the dance by re- 
moving all clothing but the breech-cloth. A 
red circle was painted on the breast and back, 
and the downy feather tied in the hair. The 
leader advanced to recount his gifts made to 
the pipes on other occasions, and began this 
ceremony by taking a pipe in his hand, and 
saying, ‘“‘ When a pipe like this was brought 
to me, I gave”—-mentioning the number of 
horses ; again he waved the pipe to indicate a 
new count, repeating the same formula, and 
mentioning his gift. After each enumeration, 
the drum was struck in token of applause. After 
counting twenty or more gifts, he gave the pipe 
he had been holding to one of the dancers, and 
taking the other pipe in his right hand, con- 
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tinued the count; at the conclusion he placed 
the second pipein the hand of the other dancer. 
If the leader was a young man, he might need 
to call on his kindred to help him to count on 
the pipes; for while he must be able to out- 
count any one member of the wa-wan party, he 
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and they would fall into disgrace if fifty gifts 
were not represented and publicly enumerated 
when giving the pipes to the dancers. This 
ceremony concluded, a man at the drum gave 
a prolonged signal-call, responded to by the 
rest of the drummers with the victory shout ; 
then the ritual song for the final dance began. 
During the first part the dancers remained 
seated, waving the pipes over their heads to 
the tremolo of the gourds. At a sudden change 
in the song they leaped to their feet, and in 
rapid, light, and springing movements swung 
the pipes high over their heads, suggesting 
in a graceful, inspiriting manner the flight of 
eagles. 

During this dance the pipes could be chal- 
lenged by one of the host’s party stepping up 
to the dancer, stopping him, and taking the 
pipe, saying, “Father, when a pipe like this 
was brought to me, I gave”—so many horses; 
“when it was brought to” —such and such a 
man, indicating him—“I gave”—so many 
horses. “If you can exceed that number, take 
up your pipe again.” The pipe was then laid 
on the ground, where the dancing had been in- 
terrupted, and there it had to lie until redeemed 
by the leader or his party, who must exceed the 
count of the challenger. Someti-nes both pipes 
were thus arrested, amid much laughter and 
many jokes. ; 
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The ceremony of the fourth day began be- 
fore sunrise, when the wa-wan party, without 
breaking their fast, proceeded to the lodge 
of the host, singing to the swaying of the pipes 
the ritual song of “Going for the Hun-ga.” 
Hun-ga is the name given to the child se- 
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lected by the host for this honor. It was 
decked in new garments brought by the wa- 
wan party, its face painted red, a band of black 
drawn across the forehead and down each cheek 
and onthe bridge of the nose; white down of the 
eagle was put on its head, and one of the downy 
feathers fastened in its hair. All this was done 
by a man whose bravery in battle had been 
well attested, while the party chanted the ritual 
songs appropriate to each particular act. When 
the child was ready, it was carried to the lodge, 
where it was held in the arms of the leader, 
who took his seat behind the pipes. These were 
now taken up and presented to the dancers, with 
the counting ceremony already described. After 
this was done the wa-wan party, including the 
leader and the Hun-ga, repaired outside the 
lodge. The leader took his seat near the en- 
trance with the child still in his arms, and the 
ceremonies were concluded in the open air. 
During challenging of the pipes and the 
dancing, the horses that had been presented to 
the leader by the host and his friends were led 
up one by one by children dressed for the oc- 
casion, who received thanks from the Hun-ga, 
the leader guiding the small hands in their 
ceremonial movements. The better part of 
the day was thus occupied, to the great weari- 
ness of the Hun-ga, who was consoled by such 
dainties as the leader could command. 
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Amonc the peculiarities of the fellowship 
pipes is the absence of the bowl, thus indicat- 
ing their typical character. Itisalsonoteworthy 
thatall the articles used in their construction are 
connected with myths and symbols of the sun, 
earth, thunder, and fire, bringing together many 
emblems used in ancient religious rites over 
a wide area of country and among Indians of 
diverse linguistic stock. 

Literally, there are no ancient or original 
pipes, but through the ritual the fashion of them 
has been kept intact for generations. They are 
said to be “ older than the flat-stemmed, red- 
stone official tribal pipes,” and the Indiansstate, 
in proof of this assertion, that the latter can be 
“used by the chiefs alone,” while these (the 
wa-wan pipes) “are for all the people.” This 
statement 1s particularly interesting when it is 
remembered that the chiefs derive their author- 
ity from the people, who are the primary power. 
“So great is the affection and respect we feel 
for these pipes,” said an Omaha, “that were we 
to see them imitated in corn-husk we would 
show them honor.” This is a strong testimony 
to their symbolic character. The stem is of ash, 
the opening through it is made with fire, and 
must be perfect ; ifin former daysa man had pre- 
sented one of these pipes, and the breath could 
not pass freely through it, the sacrilege would 
have cost him his life. Sevenspans of the thumb 
and forefinger constitute the standard of length 
for the stem. Seven red streamers—four of 
painted buckskin, and three of dyed hair, the 
latter tied on by cord made of the white hair 
from the breast of the rabbit—are fastened 
along the stem, which is painted green. Near 
the mouthpiece is placed the head of the large 
woodpecker, the bill opened and turned back 
upon the head, exposing the inner side, which is 
painted green. A bunch ofowl-feathersis bound 
on near the middle of the stem, and the bow!- 
end is covered with the head, neck, and breast 
of the mallard duck, the four buckskin stream- 
ers holding it in place. Last of all, the fan- 
shaped arrangement of eagle-feathers depends 
from the stem, the buckskin thong which holds 
them being tipped with downy feathers of the 
eagle. 

The number seven is repeated in many ways: 
seven kinds of articles are used in making the 
pipes; there are seven ceremonial movements, 
and seven parts in the ceremony. The number 
occurs so often that it seems as though its use 
could not have been accidental. The green 
paint on the stem is symbolic of the verdant, 
fruitful earth and the clear sky. The red 
streamers tell of the rising sun sending its 
beams up to the zenith. The rabbit and 
woodpecker are connected with myths of the 
sun. The owl and the duck are related to the 
destructive and conserving forces in nature. 
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The eagle is the fierce bird of battle, and allied 
to thunder and fire. The downy feathers float- 
ing from the ends of the thongs indicate the 
falling away of the immature when the eagle 
in its power and strength rises from its nest to 
go forth on its mission of war or peace. The 
pipe having the seven white eagle-feathers is 
spoken of as the masculine, and the dark-fea- 
thered pipe as the feminine. The crotched 
stick upon which they rest is colored red for 
the east. Upon the gourds and tobacco-pouch 
is painted in green a circle with four equidis- 
tant lines starting from it ; the circle symboliz- 
ing the horizon-line, the space within the sky, 
the lires standing for the four quarters or winds. 
The gourds are spoken of as the eggs, and when 
not used are slipped under the eagle-feathers 
when the pipes are at ceremonial rest. The 
braided sweet-grass attached to the pouch lends 
its savor when the giver of a horse lights with 
it his pipe, filled from the tobacco in the pouch. 
The downy feather tied in the hair of the pipe- 
bearers and dancers links them to the eagle 
and its symbols. 

The ritual of the pipes and the meaning of 
the ceremonies are given the host over the head 
of the little child called Hun-ga. This word ~ 
means “ the ancient one, the one who goes be- 
fore, the leader.” It is the name of the gens hav- 
ing charge of the two sacred tents containing 
the-sacred pole and the white buffalo-skin, and 
it is also the designation of one half of the tribal 
circle. The word has a meaning that refers to 
the earliest time or knowledge, and the child is 
chosen to represent innocence and docility; its 
head is covered with down like the young eagle ; 
the brilliant red paint on its face denotes the 
rays of the rising sun; the black lines indicate 
the shadows or experiences of life, which finally 
end in death. This symbolic painting is put on 
the face of a dead member of the Hun-ga gens, 
and is indicative of the entrance of the man into 
another life. 

Along the stem of the pipe a straight groove 
is cut, and the incision colored red. This is ex- 
plained over the head of the Hun-ga as follows: 
“Myson, you have bestowed on me many gifts, 
but they will soon be gone. That which I am 
about to give to you will remain with you for- 
ever, if you will to keep it. The words which 
I am about to give you are worth more than 
many gifts; if you hold to them your way in life 
shall be as the groove in this pipe-stem, which 
signifies the straight path toward peace and 
happiness.” 

The tie formed by the pipes brings amity 
and help as between father and son. It is 
a tie that unites men and their families who 
have no kinship bond; and while it is not tribal 
in its direct effect, it weaves members of dif- 
ferent communities together, and produces re- 
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sults that become tribal in their influence. The 
pipes are prized by ambitious men, as they af- 
ford opportunities for making gifts which can 
be counted as wa-thin‘ae-thae ; while the poor 
and unfortunate hold them in high regard, as 
through them they are often fed, clothed, and 
rendered comfortable. 

In the passing away of old customs the 
younger generations are losing the knowledge 
of the details of these ceremonies. But few know 
even that there is a ritual belonging to these 
pipes, and it is doubtful if there lives an Omaha 
to-day who has received it fully. While the 
esoteric portion of the ceremonies is thus lost, 
there yet remains a general understanding of 
the symbolism, and this, with the beauty of 
the songs, lingers with reverent affection in the 
memory of those who have shared in the 
wa-wan. 

Eight years ago some of the leading Omahas 
agreed to exhibit to me the ceremonies con- 
nected with these pipes, and to place a set of 
them in my keeping. The act was so unusual 
that a word of explanation seems to be de- 
manded. 

While living with the tribe, and studying their 
life and history, I grew to know the fervor with 
which the people loved their land, and to see 
that over each fireside hung a shadow that 
would not lift—the fear of compulsory re- 
moval to the Indian Territory, such as their 
kindred, the Ponkas, had suffered a few years 
before. The sorrow and the helplessness of the 
people moved me deeply; closing my scientific 
note-books, I passed months in gathering sta- 
tistics of the work they had done on their lit- 
tle homes and farms, and, armed with these, 
entered Washington to plead their cause. As 
a result, an act of Congress gave them patents 
to their lands in severalty, and for the two years 
following I was busy carrying out the provisions 
of that act. This work done, and the great 
gift of peace and security being with the peo- 
ple, the leaders opened to me the meaning 
and beauty of these pipes, and permitted me to 
carry them forth on a new mission, and one that 
may help to interpret the Indian to the white 
man, and to reveal a kinship in aspirations, be- 
neath strangely differing external conditions 
—a kinship often unrecognized, indeed hardly 
guessed at, by either race through the medium 
of superstition, prejudice, and cruelty. 

“The fierce birds on the pipes and the wild- 
cat never lose their prey, but these animals 
here give their unfailing power to bring good 
feelings, and gifts for the poor. The pipes can 
subdue the anger of the worst man and make 
him at peace with his enemy,” said an Omaha 
one day. His friend, who stood looking at the 
pipes, as they hung on the walls of my room, 
remarked : 
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“My grandfather knew the ritual; he would 
take the pipes and pray by them, and his prayers 
were always heard. This is hard to believe, but 
it is true. Some of the songs in the ritual ask 
for fair weather, and when sung the sun shines. 
This too is strange, but it is true. When we see 
the streamers on the pipes we think of the dawn; 
the day is coming, light and peace are coming, 
and with them good hearts, and gifts, and help 
to the poor.” 

Said another man: “ My father knew all 
these things; I know butlittle, but I think about 
what I know. I know the green circle and the 
four lines are for all the earth and the four 
winds that fill the sky; peace and good will 
fill the earth and the sky by these pipes. All 
things bear their part; the birds, the animals, 
the trees, the earth, and men share in them; 
the pipes are of God.” 

The occasion on which I saw the ceremo- 
nies exemplified was that of my first meeting 
with the people out of my room, where a pain- 
ful and dangerous illness had kept me for many 
months. The feast I had prepared for that 
night would serve about one hundred; but as 
I watched the crowds pouring into the great 
earth lodge, my housewifely spirit took alarm; 
I felt sure the food could not be made to go 
around. Turning to the former head chief at 
my side, I asked if the entrance could not be 
closed to prevent the disaster that was pend- 
ing. “ No,” he replied; “ they can come: the 
pipes are free to all. Do not fear for the food; 
the servers will understand.” So I rested in 
faith, for nothing short of a miracle, I was sure, 
could provide enough for the two hundred and 
more men, women, and children who gath- 
ered to witness the ceremonies. 

Soon I heard faintly the song of approach ; 
it grew more and more distinct, and at last 
came with full choral volume as the bearers 
moved slowly through the long passage into 
the lodge, where the blazing fire in the center 
caught the colors of the waving pipes as the 
men swayed them to the rhythm of the music. 
Round the fire they came to the back of the 
lodge, where, facing the entrance and the east, 
the songs for laying down were sung to the 
circling movements of the pipes as of the eagle 
descending. From the first sound of the mu- 
sic until the pipes were laid at rest, silence fell 
on the assembly ; a decorous pause followed 
the close of the ritual songs, and then the 
merry chatter was resumed. 

Half a dozen women gathered at the fire, 
but no one entered the space between it and 
the pipes, and preparation for the feast began. 
As the occasion was informal, women did the 
the cooking. The picturesqueness of the scene 
was full of charm; the leaping flames of the 
wood-fire glinted on the ornaments, and sent 
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dancing shadows all about the lodge, bring- 
ing into relief the rich hues of the faces, the 
glossy hair, sparkling eyes, and white teeth 
that laughter revealed. Happiness pervaded 
the place as women rolled out the dough on 
boards resting partly on the lap, partly on the 
ground; children chased in and out about their 
elders, while the pots bubbled on the fire, the 
piles of round cakes of fried bread grew taller 
and taller, and the coffee sent out savory pufis 
of steam. By and by the food was ready, then 
two or three of the men made grave speeches 
referring to the affection felt toward the pipes, 
but “sadness lay at their hearts because of the 
informality of the present ceremonies, which 
they had consented to perform for good rea- 
sons, and in no spirit of disrespect.” The wood 
was piled on the fire, and the flames leaped 
high, lighting up the black ribbed dome of 
the lodge until it shone like polished ebony. 
Then the pipe-bearers arose, and exemplified 
with ritual songs the raising of the pipes and 
their movement around the lodge, facing the 
people, and waving over them the blessing of 
peace and fellowship as they sat closely grouped 
against the wall. The firelight revealed the bril- 
liant hues, the wing-like shadows followed like 
a phantom bird, the men and women caught 
up the refrain, and a wave of song enveloped 
the pipes as they passed in joyful solemnity 
about the ledge. 

When the pipes were laid at rest, an Indian 
friend, who, having lost a promising son, had 
been in retirement for two years, took this occa- 
sion, as a delicate tribute of friendship to me, 
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to lay aside his mourning and to return to the 
festivities of hisfriends. Steppinginto the space 
between the pipes and the fire, he said : 

“Shall the pipes of our fathers pass un- 
heeded about the fire, and our hearts lie cold!” 

Then in a few words he gave a horse to a 
man who had recently met with a sorrow like 
his own great grief, and presented a number of 
articles of clothing and food to poor and aged 
people. 

A former chief arose, and in a stirring speech 
thanked the giver, bidding him welcgme once 
more among the people; then with praises of 
the pipes he exhorted the young men to lead 
lives honorable in peace and industry. Mean- 
while an old man had passed out of the lodge, 
and we heard his voice ringing through the 
night air as he sang the generous deed of my 
friend. 

Then another man advanced in front of the 
pipes, leading his four-year-old son. The man 
and boy were both in the dress of the white 
man. He had long been living and working on 
his farm, in every way committed to our mode 
of life, which added to the pathos of his act. 

“The pipes,” he said, “were the care of my 
fathers Myson is born into their rights. Now 
we do not often see them.” Tears filled his 
eyes, and with breaking voice he added, “I 
want my boy to touch the pipes of my fathers.” 
And, taking a little stick that the child held in 
his hand, the father threw it into my lap. It 
was the gift of a pony, which I at once pre- 
sented to the pipes, that its value might be 
used to feed the hungry. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 
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VI. 


T was clear to the widow Vernon’s 

critics that a sweet little cherub 

of some kind was sitting up 

aloft keeping watch over her 

social progress — she was so 

plainly and provokingly on 

the rise. Mrs. Peter Van Shuter, 

* having convinced her James 

that the occasion justified the 

effort, that stately one, his scorn 

ill concealed by the collar of a 

large fur cape, alighting at a conve- 

nient hour from the box of the well-known blue 

chariot bearing the Van Shuter crest, delivered 

into the hands of Mrs. Vernon’s menial at her 

front door a couple of visiting-cards. One of 

these bits of pasteboard revealed “ Mrs. Van 

Shuter” simply; her residence was supposed to 

be known to all the initiated—for the vulgar 

herd it had no possible concern. The smaller 

card, representing the Idol’s humdrum little 

spouse, had to the larger the same relation in 

size and modest bearing sustained by Mr. Van 
Shuter to his lady in the flesh. 

When James had performed his duty, and re- 
ceived an apologetic “To the park” from his 
mistress’s lips, the carriage drove away, but not 
before Mrs. Vernon,— whose victoria awaited 
her descent, her footman, the double of Mrs. 
Van Shuter’s, remaining in a statuesque pose 
upon the curbstone,—happening to glance 
through the silk curtains of her morning-room, 
had the advantage of seeing Mrs. Van Shuter’s 
knees. She recognized the carriage and liveries, 
and felt, in the impatient drawing up of the rug 
over an ample lap, that if knees could speak, 
those said, “ Now I have done it, let me go.” 
Mrs, Vernon, however, went on buttoning her 
gloves quietly, and, when the cards were handed 
in, glanced at them with admirable self-control. 
But as she leaned back in the victoria, and 
allowed herself, also, to be driven to the park, 
a smile relaxed her visage into satisfaction no 
longer to be restrained. 

Lent was under way, and among the peni- 
tential exercises in order for the fashionable 
world was the meeting at Mrs. Van Shuter’s, to 
be conducted by the most recent society fad, 

VoL. XLV.— 60. 


a Mrs. Calliope Duncombe, who had suddenly 
appeared as a herald of a women’s movement 
in behalf of fellow-women— whence, nobody 
knew. 

As everybody is aware, a women’s meeting 
of this class means the collection of a fund, and 
as collecting a fund entails more or less order- 
ing around of other people, distribution of 
patronage, and seeing one’s name in print, it is 
always popular. Add to this that the affair 
was to be nurtured and coaxed into prominence 
in the cream-and-gold Empire salon of Mrs. 
Peter Van Shuter, and there was small doubt 
of its vogue. 

Mrs. Vernon, thanks to Mrs. Van Shuter’s 
two bits of pasteboard, now saw no reason why 
she might not go to this convocation with self- 
respect. But she resolved so to dress and de- 
mean herself, and so to time her arrival, that the 
fact ofher presence should bring allit was worth. 

At eleven A. M. on the appointed day, the 
handsome room, with its walls hung in pump- 
kin-colored damask between panels of ivory 
and gilt, its crystal chandeliers and cabinets of 
curios, was filled with ladies seated upon spin- 
dling gilt chairs. Assembled there with an 
honest intention of making money for a fund, 
most of them had entered no farther into an 
understanding of the affair than that Mrs. Van 
Shuter’s Miss Thompson had addressed the 
invitations for them to meet in Mrs. Van Shuter’s 
famous Empire room. Pending the opening of 
the proceedings, a chatter went on, gaining 
strength till it reached the ear-piercing climax 
known among congregations of our American 
fair. Voices strained to shrillness met and 
clashed in the air. They talked of—bodily 
complaints, table-waters, faith-cure ; the excel- 
lence of rival schools as illustrated by their re- 
spective progeny ; one’s anxiety in bringing out 
a girl; the rudeness of young men one takes 
the trouble to invite; the butler’s asthma and 
the chef’s impertinence; their recent travels, to 
which nobody would listen because every one 
had traveled recently ; the latest scandal — one 
of the current week, since all earlier were forgot- 
ten; spring plans, summer plans; the name and 
author of the naughty novel nobody must read ; 
and the fact that the last diamond necklace 
of one of their leaders had cost fifty thousand 
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dollars more than that belonging to her sister- 
in-law, who had gone into mortified retreat. 

Mrs. Van Shuter, august and sleepy, sat by 
a table at the far end of the room — around her 
two or three of those ladies, important as ball- 
and-dinner-givers, who are rightly reckoned 
our true nobility. In the lap of this grandeur, 
a meek-looking woman in a Quakerish bennet 
and plain brown gown remained with down- 
dropped eyes, awaiting her signal to arise. 

“ Dear me! It is half past! Are n’t they 
ready to begin?” said Mrs. Bullion to Mrs. 
Van Shuter. 

“T hope so,” said Mrs. Van Shuter, yawn- 
ing. “If they don’t, it will make us late for 
lunch, and I can’t be made late for lunch.” 

“ Then you must call the meeting to order,” 
said Mrs. Bullion, briskly. She was president 
of a Baby Hospital, and knew her business 
well. 

Thus prodded, Mrs. Van Shuter wearily 
took up a paper-knife inlaid with turquoise 
and coral, and knocked with it on a table of 
buhl and malachite. She had only one fear— 
that it might be voted to raise the fund by sub- 
scription, and that she would have to head the 
list. In the hush that ensued, several uncon- 


scious women on the outskirts went on talking 
to one another as before. 
“ Tf my husband had that cough, I’d put him 


in flannel from top to toe,” remarked one lady 
at the highest pitch of her voice; then, covered 
with confusion, she sank into obscurity. 

Next Mrs. Calliope Duncombe, having been 
preluded and introduced, stood upon her feet, 
with a deprecating smile, while her patronesses 
wrangled over some point of parliamentary law. 
At this precise moment Mrs. Vernon, last to 
arrive, was ushered by a footman between the 
folds ofa yellow satin door-curtain at the lower 
end of the room, and remained standing long 
enough for every one present to be aware of her 
identity. Then with a little bend of the head 
in the direction of the hostess, and nods here and 
there about the crowd, she sank leisurely into 
a chair, let fall away from her a cloak rigid 
with Russian sables, crossed her gloved hands 
lightly upon her lap, and prepared to listen. 

It was undoubtedly a well-managed en- 
trance, that struck conviction home to many 
souls. But the keen eyes of Betty Halliday, 
perhaps the most interested person in the 
throng, saw a change come over Mrs. Vernon’s 
face as her gaze rested upon the speaker of 
the day. She flushed, withdrew a little into the 
shade of the curtain, fidgeted, lost her imperial 
calm. Curious Betty looked from her again to 
the lecturer, but in the mild visage under the 
poke-bonnet discovered nothing. Ina musical 
voice, with a pleading manner, Mrs. Duncombe 
began her smooth appeal. 
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With her argument, this narrative has no de- 
sire to deal. From her opening statement, that 
history everywhere has shown that, in propor- 
tion as women have had the right to protect 
themselves, they have freed themselves from 
inglorious burdens, to the closing reminder, 
that it is woman’s place to bear good tidings 
of release to her suffering sisters, Betty, and 
unbelievers like her, felt a strange desire to 
laugh. They could not, however, deny to 
Mrs. Duncombe the possession of that mag- 
netic eloquence of manner that often clothes 
weak speech with power to move an audience. 
Many of her hearers wiped their eyes, some 
took notes upon tablets hanging at their chate- 
laines. Every woman who took notes did so 
with an intention of bringing Mrs. Duncombe’s 
schemes for resistance to arbitrary man to bear 
upon her own domestic lawgiver, and was afraid 
she would not remember to quote them exactly 
right. For there was this inevitable feature of 
some women’s acceptance of new doctrine — 
each one instinctively tested every plea, argu- 
ment or illustration advanced by the speaker, 
upon her own relations to the husband of her 
choice. 

Betty, who had no husband to experiment 
on, sat bolt upright, and looked about her cyni- 
cally, listening to the chat that arose as Mrs. 
Duncombe took her seat. 

“ How sweet!” “How true!” “How ter- 
rible!” ‘How touching!” “What an engag- 
ing personality!” ‘What a privilege dear Mrs. 
Van Shuter has accorded us!” “ Those poke- 
bonnets arerather becoming, don’t you think ?” 
“ We shall certainly have to get up something 
wonderful.” “I ’m awfully sorry to leave, but 
I’ve got to take little Gladys to the dentist,” and 
“ Are you going on to Mrs. Atterbury’s lunch ?” 

Rat-tat-tat went the rococo paper-knife. 
Mrs. Bullion arose to say that in view of the 
stirring need in the homes of our laboring sis- 
ters Mrs. Duncombe’s able presentation of the 
facts had manifested, it was clearly the duty of 
the ladies here met to organize themselves into 
a body to be known by a name yet to be se- 
lected, for the creation and maintenance of a 
fund in aid of Mrs. Duncombe’s work. Here, 
being plucked by the gathers of her gown by 
Mrs. Van Shuter, who inquired in a loud whisper 
how long it was going to take, Mrs. Bullion for- 
got her point, looked vexed, repeated herself in 
a vague way, and sat down, while Mrs. Boulter, 
her most intimate enemy, cut in, and proposed 
to vote Mrs. Van Shuter into the chair which 
Mrs. Bullion had made sure herself to occupy. 

Mrs. Boulter, a beginner in society, who had 
compiled a birthday book and written pretty 
Christmas carols, having been next offered and 
accepted as secretary, Mrs. Bullion, the wife 
of a famous banker, was in everybody’s mind 
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as a fitting treasurer; but on the principle, per- 
haps, that kings have desired to excel as lock- 
smiths or players upon the flute, Mrs. Bullion 
had set her affections upon the other post, and 
was highly miffed at losing it. She made one 
or two public observations to Mrs. Boulter of 
an acrimonious type, to which Mrs. Boulter 
replied airily, and then Mrs. Bullion, with a red 
face, gathered her street garment about her, 
and, pleading an immediate engagement, left 
the room and the committee. 

This interruption necessitating whispered 
consultation of those in chief authority, the 
general committee took occasion to start an 
animated discussion as to the best means of 
raising the money said to be required. 

“If I were n’t so awfully afraid of the sound 
of my own voice,” said a matron with a family 
of brunette girls, “I should like to suggest a 
powder ball at the Madison Square Assembly 
Rooms, with men and women in purest white, 
and the tickets ten dollars each. I saw one in 
London last year, and the effect was positively 
dream-like.” 

« A white ball is all very well for women with 
dark eyes and eyebrows,” retorted her interloc- 
utor, a sandy blonde, “ but most people look 
like frights, and you never get the powder out 
of your hair. Say what you will, nothing pays 
like amateur theatricals—” 

A faint chill fell upon her audience. 

“ They have never yet paid me,” said a voice. 
“T don’t know which is worse —to have to sell 
tickets for them, or to have to go.” 

“T am sure,” retorted the sandy lady, “those 
in New York have developed the most charm- 
ing talent. Now, I don’t like to mention it, but 
my daughter has written a three-act play, and 
would do the leading part. Though, of course, 
we don’t wish to have her appear in public, 
she is considered by many to recite ‘ Les Deux 
Pigeons’ exactly like Bernhardt, and —for such 
a charity —” 

“ There is a most deserving person I know 
who supports her husband and five children 
by whistling beautifully ”"— began a benevo- 
lent old lady, who could get no hearing, and 
dropped out. 

“ How would a Greek play in the original 
take in New York?” ventured a lady from 
Boston. 


“I'd rather sell for a nigger minstrel show” 


oran amateur circus,” answered an experienced 
vender of tickets, whose authority was law. 

“ Have we an infant pianist among us?” 

“ No phenomena, please.” 

“A bazar?” 

“ Never.” 

“A Russian tea?” 

“The same old fair disguised.” 

“ Carmencita in a studio ?” 
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“ Bernhardt in ‘ Jean-Marie,’ in one of the 
big drawing-rooms ? ” 

“ Sarah would know better than to go on the 
Punch-and-Judy stage at any price—” 

Rat-tat-tat went the paper-knife. Mrs. Boul- 
ter, speaking for Mrs. Van Shuter, whose bron- 
chitis would not allow her to use her voice, 
gracefully suggested as treasurer a lady whose 
support would be of the utmost value to the 
board, and proposed Mrs. Vernon. That sur- 
prised outsider found herself elected before 
she could say —if she had been inclined to say 
anything so coarse— Jack Robinson. 

The color came into Mrs, Vernon’s face. 
She lost her studied suavity of manner, but 
her protest was overcome. She was placed in 
a chair near Mrs. Van Shuter, whose fondest 
wish was now to hurry this thing through. And 
then the general committee, from whom Mrs. 
Van Shuter’s countenance made no attempt to 
conceal the fact that she was torpid with fa- 
tigue and with hunger for her midday chop, 
was dismissed, to meet again that day week, at 
the same hour and— 

“ Place, shall I say, dear Mrs. Van Shuter ?” 
said the Idol’s mouthpiece, in an undertone. 

“Oh, I think not,” said the chairwoman, 
disappointingly. “ Mrs. Van Loon would have 
taken them, if she ’d been here. Mrs. Bullion 
would have been the one, but she’s gone home. 
I’m sure I don’t know whom to ask, and I 
don’t think the doctor would like me to have 
to think of anything.” 

“* My rooms are so ridiculously small,” said 
Mrs. Boulter, looking at Mrs. Vernon. 

Here was Mrs. Vernon’s opportunity. Why 
did she not avail herself of it? Betty Halli- 
day, observing this, was fairly puzzled at her 
reticence. 

“ Yes, certainly ; Mrs. Vernon is the one,” 
said Mrs, Van Shuter, grasping at relief. 
“You ’d better tell them now; it will save 
Miss Thompson writing little notes.” 

“ T shall be most happy,” said Mrs. Vernon, 
stiffly, and, Mrs. Boulter proclaiming the fact, 
the meeting broke up in a sea of small talk. 

While people were moving (in Mrs. Van 
Shuter’s eyes far too slowly) to the door, Mrs. 
Vernon, whose feelings may have been said 
to have passed the point of words, felt her 
hand taken in the slim brown kid fingers of 
Mrs. Calliope Duncombe. 

“So you won’t speak to me, Luella?” said 
that saintly personage. “I did n’t think you 
would go back on so very old a friend. It 
gave me such pleasure to be of use to you 
to-day.” 

“Tt would n’t take two words from you, 
Jane Ketcham,” flashed forth a low answer, 
“ to make me come out before all these women, 
and tell-’em what you are.” 
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“No; that you would never do, Luella. 
How could you explain— about Judd’s Hotel, 
you know.” 

“ At least, I ’m an honest woman—Oh! I 
wonder you have the face—” 

“ Come, Luella, be nice. Did I, or did n’t 
I, do you a good turn when I suggested having 
you made the treasurer of this fashionable 
fund ?” 

“T don’t believe it; if you did, it was to 
spite me in the end. But there, it is n’t the 
first time—what ’Il you take to drop this and 
clear out?” 

“Tt is n’t money I need, but a backing, 
dear,” said the apostle of married women’s 
rights. “And, for the sake of old times, you 
are going to keep dark about me, are n’t you?” 

“ And you expect me to help you in your 
frauds—I ’ll declare that takes the lead,” said 
the widow, a dangerous look coming into her 
eyes. 

“ Sh-sh!” whispered Mrs. Duncombe. “ Let 
us finish this talk another time. ~ Let me come 
to your fine house to-morrow, and give me 
lunch, and we ’ll find some way to settle the 
matter to suit you, never fear.” 

“ May I go home with you, Mrs. Vernon?” 
said Betty Halliday, coming up and ignoring 
the meek bow of the philanthropist. “I’ve a 
letter from Nell, and other things about which 
I want to talk.” 

“Do come,” answered the widow, grate- 
fully, while Mrs. Duncombe glided away into 
the center of a group of women, eager to lavish 
praises upon her and to receive counsel at her 
lips. 

Me That woman!” mused Betty, as they 
drove off in the brougham. “ Where have I 
seen her face? I’ve a vague idea connecting 
her with the keeper of a bureau for placing 
teachers, which broke up under a cloud a 
year or two ago. But I’m not sure, and I am 
sure Duncombe was not the name. Well, I 
suppose Mrs. Van Shuter knows where she 
got her; but to speak frankly, I would n’t 
trust her with the spoons. What I wanted to 
ask you is if you think Nell and Jerry have 
suddenly gone mad. My last letter was from 
the hotel, and here, in this morning’s papers, 
is a ‘special despatch’ from Florida, stating 
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that Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Vernon are enjoying _ 


the hospitalities of Major and Mrs. Shafto at 
The Bungalow near Badajoz—” 

“ Tt can’t be,” said the widow, overpowered. 
She felt to-day as if she were stepping into space. 

“ That’s not all,” said Betty. “ Among other 
guests are Miss Kitty Foote, Mr. Carteret 
Leeds, Mr. Timothy Van Loon, and the cele- 
brated Mrs. Hildegarde de Lancey. There ’s 
a choice houseful! I thought, as I- dare not 
tell my mother, you would n’t mind tele- 
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graphing to Jerry to come home and all will 
be forgiven. What a ‘school for wives’ he 
has taken his to!” 


On the day following, a visitor whom Mrs. 
Vernon’s servants had directions to admit, 
touched the button of the electric bell under 
the stately portal of the corner house where 
Mrs. Van Shuter had consented to make acall— 
and where black care had found an entrance, 
notwithstanding. 

Mrs. Calliope Duncombe, delivering up her 
umbrella and removing her modest overshoes 
in the presence of Mrs. Vernon’s flunkeys, in 
a wide hall where antique tapestries made a 
gloom at midday, amid rare carvings and 
costly ceramics, had a humorous sense of the 
extremes possible to American fortune within 
the compass of a quarter of a century. In her 
mind’s eye, she saw a raw frontier town, of 
which the chief center was the tavern kept 
by Major Judd, known familiarly as “ Buck.” 
She saw the lean “ Major” presiding over the 
bar, or ushering his patrons into the long, bare 
room where two untidy tables were kept for- 
ever covered with spotted cloths, and set with 
casters, pitchers, thick goblets, and dingy 
knives and forks, with the red or green glasses 
full of toothpicks which formed their orna- 
ments. She saw, issuing from the pantry door 
and whisking smartly about these tables, to do 
the service of the boarders amid an incense 
of kitchen smoke, two girls—one spare and 
sickly, the other blooming above her sordid 
surroundings in the effulgence of health and 
beauty and animal spirits. She saw the pale girl 
look with envy after the rosy one, who shot 
like a meteor among the guests, bandying jests, 
repelling impudence, carrying all before her. 

“If you will please step up into the morn- 
ing-room, madam, Mrs. Vernon will see you 
there,” said a portly, low-voiced functionary, 
who wore clothes such as old “ Buck” Judd 
had been married and buried in — but with a 
difference. 

The mistress of the house was sitting before 
a wood fire in the depths of a low arm-chair, 
the morning’s papers and a handful of notes 
and cards torn from their envelops on the ta- 
bleat her side. Morning sunlight came warmly 
through embroidered stuffs of golden hue, fall- 
ing over divans and couches, cabinets and ta- 
bles, each of its kind the best, and chosen by 
an artist to be grouped in this favored interior. 
The walls and many shelves and brackets were 
encumbered with Mrs. Vernon’s well-known 
collection of “boudoir porcelain,” sold in Paris 
the year before with the effects of a lyric queen, 
to whom they had been given by their inher- 
itor, a Russian prince. Mrs. Duncombe did 
not know the value in dollars of this egg- 
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shell loveliness glittering softly on every side 
of her, but it brought to mind a droll sugges- 
tion of the stone-china cups and plates and 
saucers and “sauce-plates” and bird-bath 
dishes she and Luella used to mop, and drain, 
and wipe, and put away, till they hated the 
very sight of them. 

Mrs. Vernon wore nothing that was not sent 
out to her from hér man milliner in Paris, who 
had convinced her that in order fairly to illus- 
trate his genius she must commit no infidelities 
to his celebrated atelier. Her morning-robe 
was of an oriental red stuff shaded like the 
plumage of a bird, bordered with black fur, 
and over it a sort of surtout of Carmelite black 
serge, girdled with ropes of gold—a freak of 
luxury attempting but not quite resigned to go 
into eclipse. The effect upon her mature beauty 
was to soften and yet enhance it, and fully 
justified the whim of the gown’s creator. This, 
again, Calliope Jane’s keen gaze made note 
of, in contrast with the Sunday best of Miss 
Martha Luella Judd. 

Mrs. Vernon had not slept well, and had 
broken her fast since the night before with only 
a cup of coffee and a few black Hamburg grapes 
at nine A. M.; so that she felt absolutely unable 
to enter, until after luncheon, into a conversa- 
tion that threatened to be trying at the best. 
Embarrassed by Mrs. Duncombe’s satirical 


study of herself and surroundings, she took a 
stitch or two in a table-scarf she was embroi- 
dering, dropped it on the floor, drew toward 
her a Venetian jug of white hyacinths and re- 
arranged the flowers, and finally got up and 
walked to the window, where she remained, 
turning her back upon her guest. 


“ That’s it. Keep movin’. Seems more like 
you, Luella, to be stirrin’ around a bit,” said 
Calliope Jane, in an admiring voice. 

“ Luncheon is served, if you please, madam,” 
said the butler, making a cavalier-seul move- 
ment within the doorway. 

The two ladies sat down in the vast refectory 
at a table of black oak, square and massive, 
displaying upon a centerpiece of fair linen edged 
with convent lace a pierced silver dish contain- 
ing growing ferns, together with sundry odd 
devices in silver to hold fruit and sweets, and 
flagons for claret set in silver openwork. 

“ My!” said Mrs. Duncombe, in the artless 
accent of her youth. “You keep a consider- 
able sight o’ plated ware, don’t you, Luella ? 
And these thin glasses round my plate—I be 
‘most afraid to touch ’em, for fear they ’Il fly 
right out o’ my hand.” 

“ Consommé ?” said the butler, in her ear. 

“What ’s this in the little cupsp—tea? No, 
sir, I’m "bliged to you; I make it a rule never 
to fill my stummick up with liquids when I start 
in to eat. That ’s a real pritty tidy you ’ve 
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got in the middle of the table, Luella, an’ sen- 
sible, for I s’pose you ca’late to save your table- 
cloth clean for dinner, and washin’ ’s powerful 
dear in New York City.” 

There were three men in attendance, and a 
ghost of a grin hovered over the face of the 
youngest, at that moment laboriously engaged 
in carrying a fork from a side-table to a tray. 
Mrs. Vernon saw it, and her soul waxed hot. 
She began to talk rapidly, continuously — her 
visitor, the while, gazing upon her with that 
enjoying exasperating smile. 

“La me suz, Luella,” she chimed in, at the 
first convenient pause. “ T’ hear your talk does 
carry me back to Judd’s. How well I remem- 
ber your pa sayin’ once, ‘That gal o’ mine, 
gentlemen, can talk the socks off ’n anybody I 
ever see.’” 

Mrs. Vernon started, dropped hernapkin, and 
reclaimed it with a shaking hand. It was not 
the matter only, but the manner of the speech. 
Not the least of Mrs. Duncombe’s accomplish- 
ments was her inimitable faculty of reprodu- 
cing tones. 

“ Often and often,” pursued the visitor, pen- 
sively, “I think I can see the old man sittin’ 
in his shirt-sleeves, under the drinkin’-water 
bucket, with his feet on the railin’ of the hotel- 
poach, and gittin’ up every now and then to 
go back into the bar. Don’t you remember, 
when he ’d had about enough, an’ was feelin’ 
real good, how he ’d always shut one eye an’ 
say : ‘I’m a plain Blue Grass man, boys; ain't 
got no book-larnin’, an’ git my relijun onst a 
year reg’lar— but I was bawn an’ raised in the 
finest country on God’s yeth, an’ don’t you 
forgit it, nuther’?” 

Mrs. Vernon was spared witnessing the effect 
of this impersonation, by the disappearance 
behind the screen of two of her servants, while 
the butler kept discreetly at her back. She 
emptied her water-glass, and bestowed a plead- 
ing look upon her relentless guest. 

“ The stage loses an accomplished actress in 
you, Jane,” she said. “I wonder you don’t try 
giving character sketches in people’s drawing- 
rooms. It would surely be a success, and — 
perhaps— a safer method of securing what you 
want.” 

“What! you advise it!” said Calliope, beam- 
ing. “1am certain you’d recognize my models, 
if no one else found me out. But don’t trouble 
your head about me, dear. I ’m doing splen- 
didly, thanks to the kind ladies of New York 
society, who are always in want of an outlet for 
their zeal.” 

The dreadful meal proceeded to its close, 
and Mrs. Duncombe having afforded, as it 
were, a sample of her skill, relaxed her efforts 
in that particular line of torment. When the 
two women were again alone, Mrs. Vernon, 
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with a sudden departure from her attempted 
indifference, confronted her opponent boldly. 

“Was your life in the House of Correction, 
while you were serving a two-years’ sentence 
for getting money under false pretences, so 
much to your taste that you want to go back 
to it, Jane?” 

“T am the widow of a Union soldier who 
died for his country at Antietam,” said Calli- 
ope, dropping her eyes. “ And if I seek to eke 
out my modest pension of eight dollars a month 
from the Government by the use of the talents 
with which God has gifted me—” 

“ Rubbish!” interrupted the other. “Come, 
now, there ’s no use wasting my time. I know 
you, root and branch, Jane Ketcham; and when 
I saw you, yesterday, sitting up among all those 
women you had taken in, looking like the cat 
that had been at the cream, I made my mind 
up, straight.” 

“To do what, Luella ?” asked Calliope, still 
meekly. 

“To force you to back out of this business 
without open scandal, as you suspected when 
you saw me, or you would n’t have tried get- 
ting me upon the board to be a party to your 
fraud.” 

“ Now you are getting angry, dear, and in 
your tantrums you always lose your grip. Just 
keep calm, and consider what exposing me will 
do for you. It ’ll be a thousand times worse 
for the public to have a full account now of 
your life as a table-girl at Judd’s, where old 
Vernon picked you up and married you, than 
it would have been before your son made his 
aristocratic match. Now, just as you are get- 
ting into the Four Hundred, fancy it! And I 
think you may trust me, love, to do the thing 
thoroughly when I set out to have my revenge.” 

“ And I have given—not paid—you hun- 
dreds of dollars — would have done anything — 
to keep you a decent woman,” cried the widow, 
whose passion, long repressed, had by this time 
burst its bounds. She broke into a storm of 
weeping, at which Calliope looked serenely on. 
When Luella “lost her grip,” it had always 
been the advance signal of Calliope’s success. 
In this paroxysm, the untamed creature hinted 
at in the smiling portrait below-stairs revealed 
herself without restraint. 

“ There —there, Luella,” said the visitor, at 
last. “You ’ll cry yourself down sick, you 
know you will. Take the thing quietly, as I do. 
Lord knows, you ’ve got lots to comfort you.” 

“ Will no money pay you to give this up, 
and leave New York ?” 

“ Judging from appearances, I shall soon 
command what will supply my necessities for 
the present. But can’t you understand—you, 
Luella, who have made such a struggle to know 
the right sort ? It is social place, the regard of 
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the community, I need most, now. Six months 
ago, I was, under the lowly name of Madame 
Isaacson, an astrologist in Boston, telling for- 
tunes at twenty-five cents each; and, my dear, I 
nearly starved. Now—well, you saw for your- 
self how the great ladies of Gotham swarmed 
around me. J‘o you suppose I mean to re- 
nounce all this until— when— I am obliged?” 

“You are a shameless wretch,” said the 
widow, between her teeth. “TI should like to 
call a policeman and have you put out of my 
house.” 

“ But you won’t, love. I know you. You 
have n’t moral courage enough for that. Ah, 
it was always such a relief, Luella, to talk freely 
before you.” 

“ What do you mean to do?” 

“What do you mean to do? If youcan’t be 
satisfied to keep quiet, and patronize me with 
the rest of your swell friends, I should almost 
suggest your leaving town, instead of me.” 

Poor Mrs. Vernon, to whom this episode 
was but the culmination of many trials from 
the same source, looked at her old acquain- 
tance in dismay. Leave town! Now, at the 
moment of Gerald’s return with the young wife 
who was to be her most powerful lever in for- 
cing her way upward! When herentertainments 
for the bridal pair, that were intended to con- 
quer all lingering opposition to her advance, 
were planned and waiting! Now, when her 
lip was on the cup! The climax of her tragic 
comedy was reached. 

“Me leave town?” she said, suddenly 
dropping into the verbiage of a distant but not 
forgotten past. “ Well, of all the impudence! 
I’ll tell you what, Jane Ketcham, I have had 
my fill of this. Walk out of my house, this 
minute, and never set foot in it again.” 

“Tam going, dear,” murmured the invinci- 
ble Jane ; ‘‘ though, seeing you have n’t been 
troubled with me in two years, you might have 
had a little more patience, now. But before I 
go, Luella, let me warn you that the best way 
out of your present complications is to—let me 
see — have a sudden indisposition before the 
next meeting of the board, and resign because 
your physician has advised a change of air.” 

“This, then, is your little game? This is 
what you wanted from the first ? ” 

“If we can’t work together, we are best 
apart, certainly,” said Jane, drawing her veil 
over her poke-bonnet, and buttoning the brown 
gloves. “ Might I ask that butler of yours where 
he put my silk umbrella — a testimonial of es- 
teem from an Ibsen class I had at a summer 
resort a little while ago? I think your butler 
has a soul for the drama, Luella, for his face was 
eloquent with appreciation while I imperson- 
ated your poor dear papa. Good-by, again, 
and don’t trouble to see me to the door. I 
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shall not be surprised to hear of your leaving 
town before I’ve a chance to visit you again.” 


VII. 


“On time,” said Gerald, consulting his 
watch, as the Washington express slackened 
speed in the station at Jersey City. “Come, 
Nell—has that woman got your bag and 
wraps? Hughes will go on ahead to find the 
carriage on the other side—I ’ll swear it ’s a 
jolly thing to fill one’s lungs again with our 
own North River air.” 

Eleanor, quietly, and with a lagging step, 
kept at her husband’s side as they followed the 
throng on the platform, through the ferry-house 
to the boat, thence to the forward deck, where 
she leaned against the rail and gazed over at the 
roofs and spires of her birthplace, quitted some 
short two months before. Jerry, growing more 
exhilarated as the salt breeze swept from him the 
remnants of stale railway smoke, hardly glanced 
at her. His thoughts had sprung forward with 
a bound to his old familiar life and association 
with other men, interrupted by an episode that, 
however charming, was now parcel of the past. 
A hundred images of his active, popular, buoy- 
ant young manhood swarmed around him, and 
tickled his imagination with the joy of return 
into their broad arena. When he caught sight, 
standing against the opposite railing, and eye- 
ing him without appearing to wish to do so, of 
a man whom he had known at a club to which 
both belonged, having but a tepid liking for 
him hitherto, his heart expanded into radi- 
ant friendship for the more recent dweller in 
the scenes to which he was going back. 

“ Why, that ’s Telfair,” he said to Eleanor, 
with animation. “He ’s been to Washington 
about the Stryker case, of course. If you don’t 
mind my leaving you a minute,—you are all 
right here,—I ’ll be back at once. I’d like to 
find out from Telfair how that Stryker busi- 
ness is likely to come out.” 

Eleanor smiled, nodding assent. When he 
left her, she turned her back on the crowd and 
leaned over the rail, staring down into the 
green combs of the waves, trying to keep hot 
tears out of her eyes. During the latter part 
of their journey, the unconscious Gerald had 
shown her plainly the sort of relief he felt in 
getting back. As if to make up for it, he had 
redoubled endearments, and was again the 
bright, fascinating fellow who had wooed her, 
the fond young husband of the earliest married 
days. He had done his best to atone for the 
frequent shows of petulance, of boyish tyranny, 
that had come thick and fast since the unfortu- 
nate day of their arrival at The Bungalow. 

That visit! Eleanor’s cheeks crimsoned 
again at thought of it. She would have liked 
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to blot out forever the memory of her hys- 
terical pleading with her husband to take her 
away on the morrow after the scene of the 
midnight ballet; of his vexed, then angry, 
remonstrance against her prudishness; of her 
dismay when she found that in the fast society 
the home-bred, pure-minded girl found so of- 
fensive to her instincts, he was not only at 
home but admirably entertained. 

Eleanor vanquished, but not convinced, they 
had stayed on at The Bungalow until after 
the first limit fixed. The four days ef it had 
been forty in her sight. A letter from Gerald’s 
mother, urging him to return home, had added 
to his impatience of feminine restraint. He 
accused Eleanor of being in league with his 
mother to keep him in leading-strings, and 
put the offending missive in the fire. And Mrs. 
Shafto had somehow become aware of all these 
petty infelicities, and had ventured to counsel 
and sympathize with Nell, while giving Gerald 
opportunities to calm his excitement in the 
soothing society of his fair friend Hildegarde. 

Hildegarde! Eleanor hated herself for 


dwelling ever so lightly on an uncomfortable 
feeling that had sprung up in her mind at 
Badajoz. She had put it aside, and trampled 
on the base temptation to misjudge her hus- 
band. Did not Gerald come back to her from 
Hildegarde’s companionship, swearing that 
poor dear creature was very pitiful ringing the 


changes on her wrongs, but that he had learned 
to prefer a woman with a future to a woman 
with a past, and was content to leave the task 
of consolation to Mr. Timothy Van Loon. 
Was not Hildegarde herself all that was tender, 
sympathetic, admiring, to Eleanor? For Mrs. 
Shafto Nell had conceived a dislike that did 
not lessen upon acquaintance. But Mrs. de 
Lancey, in her refined gentleness, her winning 
deprecation of unkind judgment-—what was 
she but a flower beaten from its stalk by a 
tempest? One must be warped by unworthy 
prejudice indeed to have such fancies as occa- 
sionally crept into Eleanor’s brain concerning 
her. Ah, well—whatever Jerry’s offenses 
were, they had always been met in loving con- 
donation by his wife. To her, every hair of 
his head was now dear with a tenderness un- 
imagined in her girlhood. They were on their 
way to the new home, where the world was 
to be shut. out, and they two were to reign 
supreme. Everything that fortune could do 
to lend external brightness to their lives had 
been done; why, then, did Eleanor sigh again 
at the close of her reverie? Jerry returned to 
her as the boat drew in to the slip. 

“ Telfair ’s a capital fellow,” he said in great 
good humor. “ He’s been telling me all that’s 
gone on about town and at the clubs. Seems 
to me we ’ve been away a thousand years. 
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There ’s Hughes gone ahead, and your new 
footman waiting near the gang-plank, Mrs. 
Vernon. Blest if I remember the fellow’s name, 
do you? Nell, I’m afraid we ’ll be a regular 
pair of Veneerings —that couple in Dickens, 
don’t you know ? — in our new house, with the 
new servants and horses, and all that. I wonder 
which of the family will bethere. I don’t believe 
my mother ’ll come, but I hardly think yours 
will be able to keep away —why, what a long 
face you have! Nota bit what it ought to be.” 

Nell forced a smile in answer to his rattling 
challenge. She was thinking: “ Oh, I hope 
mama won’t see me till I ’ve had a chance to 
get over this little doleful fit, for which there 
is no reason. She ’d be so quick to read my 
face; and Betty’s eyes are so sharp, and dear 
Trix loves me so, I could n’t bear for them to 
imagine I ’m not the happiest woman in the 
world.” 

Even when leaning back on the cushioned 
lining of her brougham,—that ‘dark myrtle- 
green satin’ Trix and she had so often pictured 
as the limit of their luxurious desires,— Elea- 
nor’s mind had not regained its normal calm. 
She felt ashamed of herself that the home-com- 
ing, so happy in anticipation, should be thus 
clouded; and with a strong effort lent herself 
to Jerry’s joyous mood. 

To him, the squalor of the down-town region 
through which his high-stepping cobs minced 
daintily, as if despising it, was full of renewed 
interest. 

With the zest of the returning cockney, he 
inhaled the faded air of the dull thoroughfares 
pregnant with the smell of over-ripe foreign 
fruits, clothing of hurrying crowds, contents of 
shops open to the sidewalk, black slime of un- 
cleaned streets. He looked up at the skeleton 
trestlework along which the elevated trains 
went incessantly whizzing overhead, with satis- 
faction, as a symbol of the busy metropolitan 
life. The roar overhead, the rumble of trucks 
upon the granite, the ceaseless swarming of 
eager pedestrians, the tinkle of street-car bells, 
the cries of children playing on the sidewalk 
amid all this hurly-burly, the shouts over re- 
peated blockings of the way by a mass of vehi- 
cles,—all blending to swell the chant of a great 
city in business hours,—to Jerry were welcome 
music. 

“ What a change from our sylvan solitudes! ” 
Eleanor said, with another sigh. 

“ Change! I should think so,” he answered 
cheerily ‘“ Why, you silly girl, you did n’t ex- 
pect to go on philandering for a year and a 
day did you? We ’re part of the community 
now; come back to take our place in actual 
life, out ofour lovers’ paradise, that had toend.” 

That had to end! Poor foolish Nell, her 
young heart straining to hold on to its ideals, 
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felt her eyes fill with tears. There are times 
when listening to common sense is like lying 
down upon paving-stones. 

Soon they had left the haunts of work-a- 
day, and come out into Fifth Avenue at an 
hour when the leisure world was in full enjoy- 
ment of a brilliant afternoon in spring. From 
victorias and open landaus rolling toward them 
head after head inclined in gracious salutation. 
Men, determinately appareled after Piccadilly 
modes, wearing well-made cheviot body-coats, 
well-kempt silk hats, well-chosen flowers in their 
buttonholes, carrying sticks, and walking in the 
long, easy stride of the patrician idlers of Park 
Row, bowed to them from the sidewalks, 
whence also came airy greetings from a larger 
number of the other sex who have no need to 
seek Mayfair models to turn themselves out in 
the prettiest dress-parade in Christendom. 

On such an afternoon the thoroughfare of 
New York’s fashion is at its best. The huge 
buildings of cream-colored and of buff brick, 
with their delicate traceries and finials of carv- 
ings, which have been erected by modern 
art to take away our reproach of monotonous 
brownstone, seem to catch and throw off the 
sunlight. Many houses in the older and lower 
part have their strips of green turf dight with 
pansies and English daisies. Flowers are every- 
where: in the bonnets, in posies worn upon 
the breast, behind windows where Easter lilies 
rear their pure crests, in balconies and boxes, 
in street-barrows, in the baskets of humbler 
venders. Roses, azaleas, hyacinths, geraniums, 
ferns, appear to be loitering on call. From 
Washington Square to Madison Square, where 
leaves have just ventured from winter bond- 
age, and inthe green precincts of which the busy 
New York day stands still to breathe awhile, as 
on both sides of the long avenue to the Plaza, 
nearly two miles and a half in all, there is a 
never-ending procession of pedestrians, who in 
temper illustrate frankly the American virtues of 
goodhumorandself-respect, as they push ahead, 
amused at the passing show of the vehicles of 
luxury and pleasure that throng between. 

In a side-street west of Fifth Avenue Mr. and 
Mrs. Gerald Vernon’s home revealed itself by 
a blush of newly painted brick, a series of crisp 
muslin curtains veiling the four rows of win- 
dows, a variety of new brass- and iron-work and 
plate-glass about the swinging doors of the 
vestibule, and balcony-boxes newly filled with 
daisies and myosotis. 

When they stopped by the curbstone, Gerald, 
conscious of a shamefaced desire to avoid the 
notice of possible observers in Numbers 14 and 
18, glanced about him nervously before invit- 
ing his bride to alight. But in the cold-blooded 
current of town life, where the casualties of 
birth, death, and marriage pass often unheard 
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of by an adjoining neighbor, their home-com- 
ing was unnoticed save by an Italian gentle- 
man grinding with maddening deliberation 
from a barrel-organ, “ Down went McGinty 
to the bottom of the sea, Dressed in his best 
suit of clothes,” whose smile, as he doffed his 
hat, was conventionally blank. 

“ But for the precedent,” said Gerald, “I ’d 
give that fellow twenty-five cents for treating 
us like regular old married hacks. No! basta, 
signor, allez-vous-en— get out for Heaven’s 
sake! Now, Nell, if you don’t say this is bet- 
ter than a Florida hotel!” 

With a word of shy greeting to her new do- 
mestic staff, Eleanor went from room to room, 
suspecting Trix in ambush, her heart warm with 
the thought that mama might be hidden be- 
hind some portiére. Evidences of their loving 
work were everywhere : in the ordering of fur- 
niture as Nell liked it, in the judicious distri- 
bution of bridal gifts. Up-stairs, in a sunny 
room where Nell’s books and Gerald’s met 
upon low shelves, a divan was revealed whereon 
Jerry’s lazy length might sprawl; Nell’s wicker 
chair stood on a bearskin by the tea-table, 
before a couple of logs burning softly in the fire- 
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place of ivory tiles, and here the married pair 
brought their explorations to a halt. 

“ They must have just left the house,” Elea- 
nor said, with a burst of girlish tenderness. 
“Oh! Jerry darling, how much better home 
people’s love is than anything the world can 
give you if it tries!” 

“ Hullo! They ’ve got all my old college 
pictures in here,” Jerry rejoined, well pleased. 
“What ’s that scratching under the sofa, Nell ? 
By George, I believe it ’s Nip.” 

And Nip it was, Trix’s second self, her in- 
separable fox-terrier, who, with a muffled bark, 
darted out from beneath a couch, sliding partly 
on his head, in his effort to be rid of a note 
tied to his collar with a large orange bow. 

“It’s from Trix, of course. Be still, Nip 
dear, till I get it off,” cried Eleanor, as Nip 
bounded into her lap in rapturous welcome 
and desire to be rid of his encumbrance. 

Read the young couple, cheek to cheek : 


My dearest Nell and Jerry: What it will cost 
me to sneak out the basement way as you go up 
the front steps you can never know, but mama 
and Betty have left me here till the last minute, 
making me promise not to show an eyelash when 
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you come. You are to have your first dinner to 
yourselves; and there are sweetbreads, and birds, 
and little things that you can’t have every day, I 
know, and that Nip and I just love. We have 
been in the kitchen interviewing the cook, and 
there ’s nothing we ’ve not found out. Mind, 
don’t be at the table a minute after eight, for we 
are all coming then, and I ’ve so much to say, I 
can’t hold it in — oh! I’m just dying to stay and 
talk. Nip knows this is your house, for he has 
gone under the sofa and is about to take a nap, 
as I told him, and he would never do that in 
any stranger’s. So welcome, welcome, welcome 
home, from your ever loving 
TRIX. 

P. S.— We ’ve got places for all the wedding- 
presents but Mrs. Cranston’s bothering clock, 
and that ’s in the third story back. Cousin 
Sarah’s vase is on the lowest shelf of the Indian 
cabinet, where nobody can see it. Old Norah 
would break her heart if you did n’t use her crazy- 
quilt, so I’ve put it on your lounge, and I know 
you ’Il let it stay. 


NEW DAY. 


N. B.—La cuisiniére est peu aimable envers 
mon cher Nip, et je la déteste; mais n’importe, 
la vieille chose ne peut pas lire ceci! 


Where now were Eleanor’s fears, tremors, 
sad remembrances? Vanished, sweptaway bya 
heartening breeze. When eight o’clock brought 
with it her dear ones, the first evening at home 
closed in unbroken peace, even though Jerry, 
who had promised to finish it with his mother, 
bade her not trouble to sit up for him, as he 
might look in later at the club. 

“ T hope Mrs. Vernon is not feeling seriously 
ill,” said Mrs. Halliday, who had made up her 
mind to inaugurate the new era with all that 
was needful in the way of Christian suavity. 

“T don’t know—I imagine not,” Jerry an- 
swered shortly. He had not recovered from 
the letter of rebuke for taking his wife to Bada- 
joz, and in his heart thought his mother was 
sulking at home to punish him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Constance Cary Harrison. 


“ What shall assuage the unforgotten pain, 
And teach the unforgetful to forget?” 
ROSSETTI. 


I TIRE of phantoms that my heart distrain ; 


That claim their own and will not let me rest ; 
That mock me with old laughter, long-husht jest ; 
And of the Love I promised once are fain. 

Shall I not seek some opiate for pain, 
And drug the ceaseless ache within my breast — 
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as an unwelcome guest, 


And smite the joyous chords of Life again ? 
Nay! Then I must forbid the Dead to speak ; 
And do the Holy Past unholy wrong — 
Disown its claim — refuse to pay its debt — 
All Heaven would look with scorn on one so weak! 
I choose, instead, to suffer and grow strong — 
Give me no Lethe! I will ~of forget. 


NEW 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
DAY. 


OPED an eastern window as the day 

Stepped from the sea upon the dark world’s rim; 

Against the pulsing sky earth’s matin hymn 

Broke from a thousand birds, and up the way 
Of myriad colors blent, the sun’s first ray 


Shot golden-white. 


Throughout my chamber dim, 


E’en in the corners, where the shadows grim 
Had sat the night, the gracious sunlight lay. 
E’en so thou camest to me, O my friend, 
Above the verge of years in which thou wast 
To me unknown — if e’er was such a night; 
For now, since o’er my life thy dear eyes bend, 
The very nooks and crannies of my past, 
Ere thou wast come, seem flooded with thy light. 


Charles Washington Coleman. 
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DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


Sky passion for self-effacement cherished 
by Dorothea Dix had, and continues to 
have, its effect on her fame. During the period 
of her journeys up and down the civilized re- 
gions of the world, her name became indeed 
a household word; but beyond the circle of 
those with whom she dealt directly, few knew 
aught of her achievements, save that she la- 
bored especially for the amelioration of the 
condition of the insane. The five closing years 
of her life were passed in retirement, and she 
slipped out of this mortal existence as quietly 
as she had labored init. Notabove half a dozen 
of her closer friends gathered at the open grave 
of her who was considered by one of them the 
most useful and distinguished woman America 
has produced. Nor since the appearance, a 
year or more ago, of Francis Tiffany’s sympa- 
thetic and in every way admirable biography, 
does the general interest in her seem to have in- 
creased. Here, Silence has her fame in ward, 
while one can but believe that, 


Somewhere out of human view, 
Whate’er her hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. 
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Yet she is one of the half-dozen women to whom 
the Republic owes deep gratitude and lasting 
recognition. Her record of direct achievement 
transcends that of any other philanthropist. 
But she regarded popularity, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, asadegradation. A thorough 
aristocrat in loftiness of spirit, she was averse 
to it, though she prized the competent judg- 
ment of the few on her works, Self-contained, 
austere, proud with a pride such as commands 
admiration, she stands apart in the American 
Valhalla, even from the friends who loved her 
—men such as Channing, Sumner, Whittier, 
Dr. Howe, and others of her contemporaries 
of eminence. 

Her distinctive vocation contributed to this 
aloofness. In its realms both sufferers and suc- 
corers are beyond the pale of the ordinary 
world-life. Their experience is not blazoned by 
newspaper head-lines. They live in a kind of 
Hades, a shadow-land, separate from the world 
of bodily sickness and health, and from the af- 
fairs which occupy the mass of mankind. The 
most capable and devoted specialist, entering 
the portal of this Hades, leaves no name be- 
hind, save in his medical fraternity. And, as 
would appear from the record of Miss Dix, the 
most eminent philanthropist, in entering that 
realm, invites a similar fate. In both cases the 
renunciation is absolute. 

The force of her character asserted itself dis- 
tinctly in her fourteenth year. Burdened with 
the prospect of the support and education of 
herself and of her two brothers, both much 
younger than herself, she opened, at that age, 
a school for young children. To give herself 
an adult appearance, she lengthened hersleeves 
and her skirts. But her imposing beauty, her 
air of command, her seriousness, needed no ex- 
ternals to enhance their impressing effect. The 
children recognized in the larger child a teacher 
not to be trifled with; a teacher who, though lit- 
tle older than themselves, could inspire an awe 
that commanded their obedience by placing a 
mortgage on their reverence. At nineteen she 
was girl-principal ofa day- and boarding-school, 
and exercising the same severe, if also benefi- 
cent, moral power. Duringa period of ill health 
she served as governess to Dr. Channing’s 
daughters, one of whom describes her discipline 
as inflexible; an iron will, from which it was 
hopeless to appeal; a will as unchangeable as 
the Meerze themselves. 

But her character, like that of all strong per- 
sonalities, was composed of contrasts which 
manifested themselves as occasion demanded, 
underthe control of tender intuitions and sound 
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judgment. With the rigor of a Puritan, she 
had also the Puritan’s warmth of affection, and 
was “full of heart-break” for the closer ties of 
love. Menaced with an early death, she could 
not bear the thought of leaving herlittle brother, 
to whom she was sister-mother. All through her 
life she suffered from hunger for love. One of 
her last words uttered, or put on paper, was 
“ Darling!” addressed to one of her lifelong 
friends. 

By patient submission to discipline she sof- 
tened her proud spirit with the gentle arts of 
tact and persuasion. Terrible in rebuke, feared 
by the incompetent or the guilty, she yet exer- 
cised a tender constraining power, a winning 
patience, not to be resisted, a veritable patience 
of the saints. ‘“ Yours is a goodness that never 
tires, a benevolence that never wearies,” wrote 
President Fillmore to her. “I wonder at your 
patience and equanimity.” 

This blending of virile force with womanly 
sweetness, the fusion of austere and winning 
elements, rendered her at times angelic and ir- 
resistible. Her record is marked with successes 
gained by her power over individuals, inexpli- 
cable save by these harmonized contrasting ele- 
ments. For example, early in her philanthropic 
career she wished to enlarge a small asylum for 
the insane, in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
to that end she appealed to a millionaire, de- 
voted to money-making and with no special 
fondness for benevolence. In anticipation, the 
task was thought by her friends to be like draw- 
ing milk out of a stone. In the interview the 
rich man began by keeping her at a distance 
with prolonged conversation on commonplace 
generalities, a conversation which she humored 
for a time; but at last, rising, with commanding 
dignity, she announced her errand. She gave 
an array of facts that described the sufferings 
of men and women who were his townspeople 
and fellow-citizens; she spoke as though in all 
the world there were no beings but these chil- 
dren of sorrow, the man she was addressing, 
and the God who avenges the sufferings of the 
neglected, the cruelly afflicted. Her auditor 
listened, more and more constrained by her 
low-voiced eloquence, and, when she ended, 
asked what she would have him do. She said 
that she wanted fifty thousand dollars for the 
enlargement of the asylum, the only one in 
the city; and he then and there promised her 
the money. Inasmuch as such a sum is a pro- 
spective million in hands that can turn it to 
advantage, its surrender from such a man was 
creditable to the giver not less than to the 
pleader. But who can instruct us in the magic 
used by the gentle, invalid school-teacher to 
roll away the stone from the long-sealed sep- 
ulcher in which the money-getter’s heart had 
lain unstirred by any pulse of sympathy, and 
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in the power of cogent statement and impas- 
sioned fervor that loosened the rooted habit of 
a lifetime? 

Again, having obtained an appropriation 
from Congress for a hospital at Washington, 
D. C., for the insane of the army and the navy, 
a desirable site for the building was discovered, 
a homestead owned by a Mr. Blagden, who 
refused to sell it, the estate being greatly prized 
by his wife and daughters, and valued at $40,- 
000, while the appropriation for a site allowed 
only $25,000. Her friend, Dr. Nichols, having 
exhausted his eloquence unavailingly upon the 
owner, said: “There is nothing more to be 
done. We shall have to give the matter up; 
and it is the finest site for a hospital in the 
world.” Miss Dix replied in her usual quiet 
tone, “ We must try what can be done.” She 
procured an interview with the owner of the 
place, and so movingly represented to him the 
good that could be accomplished for hundreds 
of sufferers, if he would surrender his home, 
that he was persuaded to yield it, to his consid- 
erable personal loss, for the sum specified by 
the bill. None the less the parting with it cost 
him a fearful wrench; for when Dr. Nichols 
called next day, with the requisite papers to 
sign, the good man was walking the room to 
and fro, weeping, and wringing his hands in a 
half-hysteric condition. “I don’t want to part 
with it,” he reiterated. “It is dear to me and 
dear to my family; but I won’t break my 
word to Miss Dix; I won’t break my word! 
I told her she should have it, and she shall 
have it.” 

In besieging a State for suitable provision for 
its indigent insane,—and she achieved her self- 
appointed task in twenty of the great States,— 
her first step was the visiting of every jail and 
almshouse in it, taking ample notes at each 
station, and accumulating thus a mass of eye- 
witness testimony from which she drew up her 
memorials. These were written with a reserve 
force, a pathos, and a power, coupled with 
judgment, that elicited tributes of praise from 
some of the most eminent judicial officials of the 
land. For, as necessary to her work, she stud- 
ied the art of statement and of vital appeal till 
she had made herself mistress of the forces of 
her native speech. “She studied language as 
the soldier grinds his sword, to make it cut.” 
Born to the royalty of leadership, she had an 
infallible instinct for discovering a like capa- 
city in others, and for attaching to her cause 
the directors of the social and political world. 
Her memorial ready for presentation, she con- 
fided it to menof high character and ability, 
cognizant of every appliance likely to be used 
by the party of opposition. But as the senti- 
ment of humanity to the insane was one that 
had to be created in the early part of her ca- 
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reer, and, in some quarters of the Union, in all 
periods of her career, she had to educate many 
of her public helpers up to it by conversations, 
editorials, and all the other enginery of the 
spoken and written word. During the ses- 
sion of a legislature she received evenings, in 
her parlor, from fifteen to twenty of the lead- 
ing members, with whom she discoursed for 
one, two, and three hours. In the morning she 
was up before the sun writing articles for the 
local press. ‘“ You cannot imagine the labor 
of conversing and converting,” she wrote to a 
friend. She grew familiar with political types, 
and for many men of accredited influence she 
entertained a quiet, prudently disguised con- 
tempt. Abhorrent indeed was it to her proud 
and ardent spirit to descend to the level of the 
demagogue battening in the sties of the pro- 
letariate. But she turned that spirit to pa- 
tience and sweetness with all sorts of men, in 
the service whereto she was called; and how- 
ever rude or low were the natures she wrought 
on, if they held anything of good she could 
make it manifest and utilize it. In the tact and 
patience that achieved these continual indi- 
vidual victories lay the hiding-place of her 
power. 

A rural New Jersey member who had an- 
nounced in the House that the wants and suf- 
ferings of the insane of the State “were all 
humbug,” wentto her parlor tosilence her with 
his arguments, but was constrained by her gen- 
tle force to listen to hers. At the end of an hour 
anda half he moved into the middle of theroom, 
and thus delivered himself: “ Ma’am, I bid you 
good night. I do not want, for my part, to hear 
anything more; the others can stay if they want 
to, J am convinced; you’ve conquered me out 
and out ; I shall vote for the hospital. If you ’ll 
come to the House and talk there as you ’ve 
done here, no man that is n’t a brute can stand 
you; and so, when a man’s convinced, that ’s 
enough. The Lord bless you!” Thereupon he 
took his departure. 

The great and, for a time, crushing affliction 
of her life was the veto President Pierce put 
upon a bill for the passage of which in Congress 
she had given the arduous labors of six years. 
The first form of the bill was a petition for 
5,000,000 acres of the public lands, to be ap- 
portioned among the States, for provision, in 
the form of a perpetual fund, for the care of the 
insane. This bill had a partial success during 
the first two years of its urging; but the oppo- 
sition it excited led Miss Dix, to whom op- 
position was ever a tonic, to enlarge it by a 
request for 12,225,000 acres—about 20,000 
square miles—for the same purpose, allowing 
the odd 225,000 for provision for the deaf and 
dumb. By sustained and most strenuous exer- 
tions on her part, the bill thus enlarged passed 


the Senate, in 1854, by a more than two-thirds 
majority, and the House by a plurality of four- 
teen; one of the signal moral achievements of 
history. The President had evinced a personal 
interest in the progress of this effort; but his at- 
titude toward slavery, the burning question of 
the period, affected his perception of the real or 
prospective rights of others held in bonds, and 
of the various phases of human suffering. The 
reasons he gave for resisting “the deep sym- 
pathies of his heart” were ably answered in 
the Senate; but a veto altereth not. No one 
anticipated this bolt out of a clear sky, yet it 
seems certain that could Miss Dix have had 
warning of it, the President himself might have 
been led to doubt the reasonableness of the 
principles on which he grounded his action. 

To collect her spent and scattered energies 
she went across the seas. But there was no 
escape from the attestations of her afflections, 
nor her ruling passion. Almost immediately 
she set about the remodeling of the lunacy laws 
of Scotland. The high officials resented her 
intrusion; when they obstructed her way, she 
left for London, getting the start of the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, who went also, to 
contravene her. She was introduced by Lord 
Shaftesbury to tiie Duke of Argyle, and to 
Sir George Gray, the Home Secretary, with 
whom she had one of those soul-searching in- 
terviews recorded in no book save that of the 
divine Recorder. She had a similar one with 
the Lord Advocate, with the result of an ap- 
pointment, by order of the Queen, of two com- 
missions of investigation, and two years later 
of an act of Parliament, passed without serious 
opposition, for the remodeling of the laws re- 
ferred to. The swiftness of this achievement 
of an invalid woman, an “ invader,” whose 
labors were compressed within a period of two 
months, contrasts with a defeat along the same 
lines, nine years before, when Lord Rutherford, 
who at that time was Lord Advocate, and Sir 
George Gray failed to secure the passage of a 
similar bill. Again and again did the friends 
of our American philanthropist, in Scotland, 
express their astonishment at her power to im- 
press persons of influence, and urge her pres- 
ence as essential to the completion of the reform 
she had begun. 

If anything could surpass these instances of 
her success with individuals high in place and 
power, it was her experience with Pius IX. 
In 1856 Italy was a sink of political rottenness. 
The Pope had been powerless during his much 
troubled reign to improve the condition of his 
public institutions; and asa result, the hospitals 
and prisons of the city were centers of confusion 
and disorder. Miss Dix found the hospitals of 
Constantinople supplied with more appliances 
of comfort than were those of Rome; and 
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though she disapproved of much that she saw 
elsewhere in Italy, she regarded the institutions 
of the country with comparative favor after 
investigating those of the pontifical center. 
Everywhere she had not merely to convince 
government officers, but to make stand against 
the priests. An appeal to the Pope involved 
an incalculable amount of care, time, patience, 
and negotiation. How to tell the supreme pon- 
tiff of Western Christendom that, in the light of 
modernscience and humanity, the asylum of his 
cathedral city was a disgrace and a scandal; to 
tell him not offensively, but so graciously as to 
win him by persuasions, and yet to tell him by 
the mouth of a foreign Protestant, a woman, 
self-elected to the mission— were even the of- 
fenseless weapons of this latter-day saint suffi- 
cient for this thing? With her wonted sagacity 
she gained the support of Antonelli, who, not- 
withstanding certain well-known shortcomings, 
had a large sense of humanity. When the day 
came for her audience, she found the Pope in be- 
nignant mood, and happily at home in English, 
so that an interpreter was not needed. He 
expressed himself as surprised and shocked at 
the details of her recital, and promised to make 
a personal examination of the hospital of the 
city, which he did within a day or two, unan- 
nounced, taking the officials unawares. In a 
second audience he acknowledged the bad 
condition of the institution, and thanked this 
audacious American Protestant Theresa. Cries 
of distress elsewhere called her from Rome; 
but it was understood in its official circles 
that she would return to it, if the promises 
made her were not early redeemed. This an- 
nouncement, given with no air of menace, but 
carrying a weight of character behind it, pro- 
cured that a physician was sent to France to 
study the methods of the asylums of that coun- 
try; procured also the purchase of land for a 
suitable retreat just outside the Porta del Po- 
polo, and ere long, the erection of a building, 
a refuge for the mentally afflicted of the city. 
A visitor to it in 1876 reports good and hu- 
mane management, considering the poverty 
of the country, and the general status, some- 
what backward, as yet, of its medical know- 
ledge and practice. 

That her remarkable personal influence was 
not merely of transient or occasional manifes- 
tation is attested by superintendents whose in- 
stitutions were visited at frequent stated inter- 
vals by the“ gentlelady” but “terrible reformer” 
who exercised it. “'To have her suddenly ar- 
rive at your asylum, and find aught neglected 
or amiss, was considerably worse than an earth- 
quake,” said Dr. Ray of Providence. “ Not 
that she said anything on the spot, but one 
felt something ominous suspended in the very 
air.” Another wrote : 
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Your clear and unmistakable showing of our 
defects is the greatest boon you could have con- 
ferred. I did not misunderstand those criticisms 
- « + so applicable to us. Not only has every 
observation been carefully treasured, but every 
word which could be remembered has been made 
the text for suggestive commentaries of my own. 


And still another, with a deference rarely used 
by a professional man to a woman, without 
diploma, even though she be a woman with a 
record : 


I have diligently striven to do . . . what I 
thought you would approve — always feeling a 
responsibility to your prospective approbation in 
carrying on a work which is rightfully yours. If 
you can say ** Well done ” to what is done, I shall 
be glad. Your confidence and friendship are a 
well of pleasure, a tower of strength, to me. I 
think I appreciate them. I hope they are not 
misplaced. 


“Those who heard her when she addressed 
the nurses and attendants of a new asylum,” 
writes Mr. Tiffany, “say they never listened to 
such moving speech from human lips.” Her 
auditory would be wrought to mingled tears 
and exultation, as though their call to serve the 
suffering had descended to them audibly out 
of the heavens. 

It would be impossible, save in a more ex- 
tended space than the limits of this paper will ad- 
mit, to do anything more than refer to her visits 
among jails and prisons; her labors as Superin- 
tendent of Nurses during the civil war; her 
foresight and quickness of decision in giving 
warning in the hour of emergency to the one 
man who could bar the roads to the National 
capital from the armed insurgent forces whose 
design was to occupy it and to prevent, if need 
were, by the assassin’s bullet, the inauguration 
of the President-elect ; her labors as a builder 
of more than one of thestately structures, grants 
for which she had procured from the State, and 
of a monument for the Union soldiers who had 
fallen onthe field, or had perished in the prison 
pen or the hospital ward ; her procuring of li- 
braries and of life-saving appliances for those 
who serve at the coast-stations for the rescue 
of the shipwrecked —labors any one of which 
would have sufficed to fill the measure of the 
strength, and to crown with honor a character 
of less large proportions than was this woman’s, 
who gave herself to world-wide beneficence, 
not for emoluments, nor as a means of support, 
butawholly out of love for her kind, her disabled 
brethren and sisters of the human family. 

Her voice was of a quality that controlled 
the rudest and the most violent; sweet, rich, 
low, perfect in enunciation, pervaded in every 
tone by love and power. Her apparel was 
quiet, spotlessly neat, and uniquely tasteful — 
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the apparel of a delicate, high-bred Friend. A 
plain gray dress sufficed for traveling, a black 
silk one was reserved for social and public occa- 
sions. A shawl or velvet mantle without orna- 
ment she reserved for occasions when she was to 
meet persons of high social or public position. 
Her waving brown hair was brought over the 
temples, and carried abovetheears, inthe fashion 
of the period. Her soft, brilliant, blue-gray eyes, 
with pupils so dilating as to cause the eyes to 
seem black; the bright glow of her cheeks; her 
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The Proposed Recession of the Yosemite Valley. 


O one who has beheld the glories of the Yosemite 
Valley can remain indifferent to the preservation 
and (so far as it is possible by the work of man) the en- 
hancement of the attractiveness of this phenomenal 
scenery; and it is doubtless this penetrating impres- 
sion in the minds of persons of taste which has led to 
the numerous and continuous protests against what 
are, to say the least, serious errors of judgment in the 
official conduct of the valley. 

Remembering that the total effect of this colossal 
scenery is not dependent merely upon the unspoiled 
and unspoilable natural monuments and waterfalls, but 
upon the harmonious relation which these bear in the 
mind of the beholder to the beautiful groves and fields 
which form the floor of the valley, one sees the neces- 
sity of providing for this concord on the highest plane of 
expert intelligence. 

That such intelligence has been sadly wanting, and 
that in the past six years respectful appeals to members 
of the successive boards of control for a reform of the 
amateur system have been contemptuously disre- 
garded, are matters of abundant record. It will be re- 
membered by the readers of THE CENTURY that in 
this magazine for January, 1890, we printed three 
temperate statements, made after personal investiga- 
tion, calling attention to the “ Destructive Tendencies 
in the Yosemite Valley”; and without taking respon- 
sibility for any exaggerated statements that may have 
been made elsewhere, we called special attention edi- 
torially to the question of greatest importance — “ Has 
the treatment of the Yosemite landscape been intrusted 
to skilful hands ?”’ This publication was not made in 
Tue CENTURY until after the attention ofan influential 
member of the Yosemite Commission of 1889 had been 
personally called to the evident necessity of reform ; 
nor were we by any means the first to take this view 
of the matter, for so great had been the abuses result- 
ing from the lack of intelligent supervision that, at the 
original instance of Mr. Charles D. Robinson, a pre- 
vious investigation of the matter had been made by a 
legislative committee, which revealed, at least, that the 
landscape management of the valley was not on the 
high plane demanded by the character of the scenery. 

In presenting to our readers at that time photo- 
graphic views showing unskilful treatment of the land- 
scape, we said: 
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shapely head set on a neck so long, flexible, and 
graceful as to impart an air of distinction to her 
carriage —all expressed the blending of dignity, 
force, and tenderness in her character. She was 
one of those who have greatness thrust upon 
them. She never sought nor proclaimed it, but 
bore herself with an endearing humility to the 
last, leaving the impress of a life inimitable, 
truly, in its proportions, but precious in its effi- 
ciency, in its absence of ostentation, and in its 
deep-seated but never cymbal-clanging piety. 


Mary S. Robinson. 
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Without going into the details of the alleged abuses, 
monopolies, rings, and persecutions, it is easy to see in 
the above testimony and photographs abundant con- 
firmation of those who hold that the valley has not had 
the benefit of expert supervision. In saying this we are 
not impugning the good faith of past or present commis- 
sions or commissioners, appointed for other reasons 
than their skilfulness in the treatment oflandscape. They 
are certainly to be acquitted of any intention to injure the 
valley: that would be unbelievable. It is no reproach to 
them that they are not trained foresters. Their responsi- 
bility, however, does not end there: it is, in fact, there 
that it begins; for, inthe absence of knowledge of a pro- 
fessional nature, it should be their first aim to obtain the 
very best man or men available to do this work. No such 
expert is too good or too expensive, and no claim upon 
the budget of California should have precedence of this. 
If the commissioners have not money enough for this 
expenditure, it is part of their duty as holders of a great 
trust to arouse a public sentiment which shall procure the 
proper appropriation. The press of the country, which 
is never backward in such matters, would lend an effec- 
tive support to the demand for funds for this most neces- 
sary expert care. 


Evidence is not wanting that this and similar dis- 
cussions of the subject were of use in bringing public 
opinion to bear upon the commissioners, and there is 


no doubt that in some respects the management of the 


valley has since been freer from causes of criticism. 
There is, however, no evidence of a fixed disposition 
on the part of the commissioners to recognize the cry- 
ing need of expert supervision, and at their annual 
meeting held in June of the present year, a contract 
was let for the “ underbrushing” of the valley at an 
expense of $3000, and to a person with no pretension to 
the requisite skill. At the time of our publication the in- 
tention to “ cut down every tree that has sprouted within 
the last thirty years” had been announced by an ac- 
tive member of the commission, and it had been de- 
clared by Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted (who, it need 
hardly be said, stands at the head of the profession of 
landscape engineers in this country) that this policy, if 
it were carried out, “ would eventually result in an irre- 
parable calamity —a calamity to the civilized world.” 
It will thus be seen that this danger, against which we 
protested when it was nothing more than a threat, has 
now been put on the highway to realization. How far 
it will be carried, who shall say? The following ex- 
tracts from a letter from Eugene F. Weigel, Special 
Land Inspector, written from San Francisco, October 
3, 1892, as part of his report to the Hon. John W. 
Noble, Secretary of the Interior, tells its own story: 
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As I already informed you, a good deal of underbrush- 
ing had been done near the Stoneman House in Yosemite 
Valley and around the stables of the Transportation Co., 
by direction of the State Commissioners, under the su- 

ervision of Galen Clark, the Guardian. Mr. Clark was 
pe one of the commissioners, and, although 78 years 
old, is still active, and appears to be an educated, honor- 
able man. He took me around to the places where the 
clearing had been done for the purpose of lessening the 
danger of fires, and which, it is true, at times partook of 
the nature of a mutilation of natural beauty. Guardian 
Clark was free to confess that he was no scientific land- 
scaper, and that he carried out the orders of the board to 
the best of his ability. He said that he had frequently im- 
portuned the commissioners to ently some expert landscape 
engineer to thoroughly study the valley, and make a system- 
atic plan of improvements that might be carried out in the 
course of several years, but ail to no avail. 


Mr. Clark’s failure to obtain any attention for these 
suggestions recalls the reception given to our similar 
suggestion in the summer of 1889, when a member of 
the Commission of that year declared to the writer that 
in this matter he “would rather have the services of 
a Yosemite tree-cutter than of the best so-called East- 
ern expert, Frederick Law Olmsted, or anybody else.” 

In the face of such a policy, both passive and avowed, 
it clearly becomes the duty of Congress to consider 
whether this and other defects in the management of 
the valley do not invalidate the stipulation made in 
the act of cession of 1864, that the said State “shall 
accept this grant upon the express conditions that its 
premises shall be held for public use, resort, and recrea- 
tion, inalienable for all time,’’ etc. For this action a 
strong basis would be found in the opinion which, in 
response to a Senate resolution and after careful official 
inquiry, Secretary Noble has expressed, that the con- 
ditions of the gramt have not been complied with. 

There is good reason, however, to hope that such a 
course will not be necessary, but that the better judg- 
ment of public opinion in California will be operative 
to procure a voluntary act of recession of the valley. 
A prominent member of the Commission has denied that 
California is in sympathy with the reform sentiment ; 
but Mr. Weigel, writing from San Francisco, says: 


To judge by the utterances of individuals here, as well 
as in Merced, Mariposa, and Fresno counties, a large 
majority of the people would be in favor of letting the 
government of the Yosemite Valley revert to the National 
Government. I have been informed by different parties 
that an effort will be made in the next Assembly to accom- 
plish this object. 


An additional reason for this action exists in the fact 
that by an act of October 1, 1890, Congress created a 
new National Park, of which the old grant to the State 
of California is the heart, and which is almost equal 
in extent to the State of Rhode Island, but does not 
include in its jurisdiction the valley which it surrounds. 
It was the belief of those most active in procuring this 
legislation, that the establishment of the larger park 
was not only desirable in itself, but would be a step- 
ping-stone to reform within the State grant. It is ob- 
vious that the two reservations should be under one 
control. Were the official management of the smaller 
such as to awaken public confidence, it is not improb- 
able that there would be a movement to place the larger 
in the same hands. As it is, the continued disregard 
by the Commission of what is due to the American 
people in this matter, makes it all the more desirable that 
the consolidation should be under the Government. 

VoL. XLV.— 63. 
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The sincere regard for the public interests shown by 
Secretary Noble in the matter of such reservations, and 
his vigorous and intelligent action in the management 
of the Yosemite National Park, in spite of the lack of an 
adequate appropriation for his work, are worthy of the 
highest praise. His demonstration of the efficiency of 
national control, and his conviction that recession is 
necessary, are strong arguments in favor of a policy 
which would, in the long run, prove to be vastly more 
beneficial to all the legitimate interests of California 
than the present policy of neglect and blundering. 

Moreover, the granting by Congress during the 
past year of right of way to a free road into the valley 
makes it less desirable for the vested interests now 
virtually in control of the valley to oppose such a 
movement. Mr. Weigel says: 


To the ordinary traveler the toll-roads in and outside 
of the Park are very annoying, and the free road to be built 
up to the valley from Merced this winter will be hailed with 
delight, besides possessing the advantage of enabling the 
tourist to visit the valley all the year round. It will reach 
Yosemite Valley on easy grades via Mariposa, and attain 
no high altitudes, so that‘it can be kept open all winter. 


Mr. A. H. Ward, a prominent citizen of Alameda, 
California, writing October 5, 1892, says: 


At present, as you are aware, the valley is only reached 
by a roundabout mountain toll-road that is open but six 
months in the year. This new road is to be free and open 
the year round. It will greatly increase the number of 
visitors,and,as a consequence, make the government of the 
park much more difficult. It will simply be impossible to 
ena it from a camp located on its extreme southern 
boundary. The headquarters should be in the valley. At 
present the valley is in the hands of a ring who run it for 
the number of dollars they can make, caring nothing for 
the public or their obligation to the State government. I 
strongly urge that the State of California be requested to 
return the deed of trust of the valley, that this valley ring 
be turned out, that the headquarters be established in 
the valley, and that a competent army officer be given 
full control. 


It is to be hoped that Californians will not be misled 
by appeals to a false State pride in the cry that anybody 
is “attacking Yosemite” or the State of California, 
when the main point at issue is whether or not the 
servants of the State are exercising proper care of the 
wonders committed to their charge in trust for the peo- 


ple of the whole country. It is to be hoped that the 
legislature, at its coming session, will promptly pass 
an act receding the valley, and thus put an end once 
for all to the Yosemite scandal. Meantime Californians 
should organize to procure this action, remembering 
that eternal vigilance is the price of public parks. 


New York and the World’s Fair. 


THE artistic and magnificent housing of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago is in itself an exhibit more splendid 
and effective than any of its contents can possibly be. 
And yet the very worthiness of site, grounds, and build- 
ings furnishes a new argument for the hearty and 
complete codperation of the nation, and of the several 
States, in the preparation and presentation of the con- 
tained exhibits. 

In this matter the State of New York has the great- 
est responsibility, and must put forth the greatest en- 
ergy. But it is evident that the State appropriation is 
lamentably deficient. Especially is it deficient on the 
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side of the art department. The sum devoted to the arts 
proper is, at this writing, no greater than that devoted 
to the same department by States having hardly a twen- 
tieth of the art products of New York. In architecture, 
painting, sculpture, stained glass, wood and other en- 
graving, the metropolis of the country naturally leads 
all other cities ; and if the means were not forthcoming 
for New York’s department of art, then the art of the 
country itself would fail of its proper presentation at 
the World’s Fair. . The failure would be national. 

Take the single item of stained glass —the “ art of 
glass.” This is an art not only costly in fabrication, 
but especially costly in the matter of transportation, 
and in the necessary arrangements for exhibition. Un- 
der the present appropriation it might utterly fail of a 
representative showing; and yet this exquisite art, 
which is daily becoming more wide-spread in its uses, 
not only in our public buildings, but in the homes of 
the people —this exquisite art is one of the very few in 
which America has struck an original note, has even 
in some respects surpassed the work of modern Europe. 
There are, indeed, European critics who think that at 
least in the art of stained glass and in the art of wood- 
engraving America can show examples of greater sub- 
tlety and art value than can be found in these branches 
to-day in the Old World. 

But in every branch of art New York is strong; 
hers are the great national art societies; she is the 
home of contemporaneous American art. It is to her 
collections also on which the country must largely de- 
pend for the success of the retrospective side of the art 
exhibition. There is every reason of State pride as well 
as of national self-respect why the State should be lib- 
eral in its Fair appropriation, and especially in the ap- 
propriation for art. 


Legal Tenders and Bimetallism. 


THE following letter, which comes to us from a reader 
in Arkansas, is one of many similar communications 
which have been received during the past few months: 


I have read with interest articles which have appeared 
from time to time in THE CENTURY on the currency 
question, and, in particular, ‘‘ The People’s Money,” in 
‘Topics of the Time,’’ May number. Two points in the 
last article I should be pleased to have you explain in your 
magazine in the near future. 

You say, ‘* All debts would therefore be scaled down 30 
per cent.’ Why so? If the 7o-cent dollar is legal tender 
for all debts both public and private, would it not be still 
legal tender with as great purchasing and paying power ? 

Again you say, ‘‘ If advocates of free silver were hon- 
est,” etc., etc., ‘‘ they would consent to a coinage of a sil- 
ver dollar worth 100 cents,” etc. The present value of a 
silver dollar you say is 70 cents. You arrive at this by 
estimating its value in gold, do younot? Grant that you 
raise its value to 100 cents, how long would its value 
remain at too cents? As the supply of gold decreases, 
the value of gold increases, and from year to year, as gold 
increased or decreased in value, would not the value of 
the silver dollar fluctuate from the higher to the lower 
standard, and vice versa? Can you maintain a fixed stan- 
dard of either metal without an international agreement ? 

Your explanation of above points will be of interest to 
many who like myself are trying to study this financial 
question in all its phases, and seeking a remedy for a 
stringency in the currency which nearly all confess exists. 


Making the 66-cent dollar — it is worth four cents less 
than it was when our May article was written — a legal 
tender would have no effect upon its value. All that a 
government does when it declares any kind of money 
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a legal tender is to give it compulsory circulation. Its 
purchasing power is not changed by the act, though its 
paying power as applied to existing debts may be. Any 
creditor who has loaned money, without stipulating the 
coin in which the debt is to be paid, can be forced by 
law to accept the legal tender at its face-value in pay- 
ment, but he is the loser by the transaction if the legal 
tender be worth less in the exchanges of the world than 
the money in which the debt was contracted. Says the 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch, in his “ Men and Measures of 
Half a Century ” (p. 177), when speaking of the green- 
backs issued by Secretary Chase: “ By their being made 
a legal tender, they enabled, most unjustly, debtors to 
use them in discharge of obligations executed when 
coin was the only standard; but their value was not 
enhanced by it.” All the various forms of cheap 
money with which the world has been made familiar — 
John Law’s, the Rhode Island Paper Bank’s, the Argen- 
tine Republic’s, our own “ greenbacks ’’— were made 
legal tenders, but their purchasing power was always 
expressed in gold, and the prices of commodities at 
once adjusted themselves to the situation. It would be 
the same with a 66-cent silver dollar ; it would buy only 
66 cents’ worth of goods, and the creditor who had to 
receive $1000 of it in payment of a debt of that amount 
would in reality get only $660, for he could buy only 
that money’s worth of goods. 

Of course when we say the silver dollaris worth sixty- 
six cents, we estimate its value in gold. There is no 
other standard to measure it by, for gold is the basis 
upon which the commerce of the world is conducted. 
The value of gold, like the value of silver, is its pur- 
chasing power, and is fixed largely by the cost of its pro- 
duction. If a gold dollar were to be dropped into the 
fire and melted, the shapeless mass taken from the ashes 
could be sold for a dollar anywhere; but if the silver 
dollar were to go through the same experience, the re- 
sulting mass could be sold for only 66 cents. The Gov- 
ernment stamp adds nothing to the intrinsic value. 
Gold has been adopted as the standard for the com- 
merce of the world, not because it is gold, but because 
it best meets the uses to which it is put. It is conve- 
nient, it is divisible without loss, and it is more steady 
in value than any other known medium of exchange. 

It is because silver has fluctuated so violently in 
value that the nations of the world have been forced to 
abandon it as a standard, and to conduct their business 
on the gold basis. There has been no hostility to sil- 
ver as silver, or no fetish-worship of gold as gold, in 
this proceeding, but simply plain business necessity. 
The inexorable law of nature has compelled it by mak- 
ing the supply of silver both larger and more unsteady 
than that of gold. If the gold-supply were to become 
invested with similar qualities in the future, the nations 
of the world would have to find some other standard 
of value upon which to transact their business. 

In regard to the effect of international agreements 
upon standards of value, there is a difference of opin- 
ion among financiers and economists. The advocates 
of bimetallism contend that an international agree- 
ment upon a common ratio for the free coinage of both 
gold and silver would be both practicable and benefi- 
cial. The opponents of it contend that no ratio can be 
fixed which will maintain the two metals at one and 
the same value, that constant revision will be neces- 
sary, and that in every case in which the market value 
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of one coin is higher than that of the other, the cheaper 
will drive the dearer from circulation. This has been 
the experience of all nations. Various attempts have 
been made in the United States during the present 
century to circulate both silver and gold on equal terms, 
but there has never been any considerable period in 
which it has succeeded. Sometimes we had silver 
alone, sometimes gold alone, but never permanently the 
two together. A difference of 1}4 per cent. in the value 
of one coin over the other has invariably driven the 
dearer one out of circulation. This has been the expe- 
rience of other countries, and those. to-day which are 
nominally bimetal countries conduct all their interna- 
tional business on the gold basis. It is this voice of 
experience which convinces many of the leading econ- 
omists of the world that even if we had an international 
bimetallic agreement, the international business of the 
world would still be conducted in gold alone. 

But whatever doubts there may be about the effect 
of international bimetallism, there are none about the 
folly of the United States or any other nation adopting 
a bimetallic standard separately, with free coinage of 
both metals, no matter what the ratio of value might be. 
If it were the present ratio, that of a 66-cent silver dol- 
lar, the result would be a plunge to the silver standard, 
the consequences of which we have discussed in this 
place (see “ Topics of the Time” in May CENTURY). If 
the ratio gave us a dollar worth roo cents at the outset, 
it would be impossible to maintain it with all the silver 
of the world poured upon us, as it would be, from other 
nations eager to get upon the gold standard. We should 
have the whole world against us in international trade, 
and would suffer loss in every direction. On this point, 
the oft-quoted words of Webster, in his speech on the 
Bank Bill of 1815, are complete and final: 
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The circulating medium of a commercial community 
must be that which is also the circulating medium of other 
commercial communities, or must be capable of being 
converted into that medium without loss. It must be able, 
not only to pass in payments and iy among individ- 
uals of the same society and nation, but to adjust and 
discharge the balance of exchanges between different 
nations. 


The Kindergarten not a Fad.! 


A RACE that is said to take its pleasures sadly,— 
a branch of which, indeed, by inheritance is inclined to 
look upon all amusement as sinful,— such a race very 
naturally produces many minds that cannot help sus- 
pecting the utility of an institution like the kipdergar- 
ten, which might to a casual observer seem merely or- 
ganized pleasure. This kind of observer, seeing for the 
first time a kindergarten “ in full play,” naturally asks 
himself, Can anything so delightful really be part of 
a grave, scientific system of education; or is it merely 
a pretty way of keeping children — especially the chil- 
dren of the poor —out of mischief? 

That it is a thoroughly accredited, successful, sci- 
entific, and rapidly spreading educational device, and 
no mere fad of the moment, seems to be an established 
fact, as may be gathered from inquiry among the lead- 
ers of education everywhere in America, and from all 
the teachers who, whether kindergartners or not, have 
come into contact with the system. 

The kindergarten is no longer an experiment. It is 
not now on the defensive, either on its educational or on 
its philanthropic side. It is rather for those who igno- 
rantly oppose the kindergarten to show cause for their 
opposition in the face of the almost unanimous approval 
of experts, and the enthusiastic indorsement of all that 
part of the general public who have had the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with its methods and results. 
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The Kindergarten in a Nutshell. 


HEN I wish to put my ideas on the kindergarten 
in a nutshell, I say that: 

The kindergarten provides for two classes of weak- 
lings that develop in a city community. First, the chil- 
dren of the very poor who lack the virtue of thrift, and 
do what they can to educate their children into the same 
weakness. The kindergarten takes these from the street 
at an early age, and gives them a humane introduction 
to neatness, cleanliness, and social union with their 
fellows, thus initiating them into civilization. On the 
basis of self-respect, industry and thrift will grow. 

The second class of weaklings which develop are the 
moral weaklings ; for example, those furnished by the 
class of spoiled children. The many chances for wealth 
in this country combine to create a class of people newly 
become wealthy. The time of the father has been ub- 
sorbed in gaining the wealth, that of the mother in 

1 Besides papers in the present number, see article on ‘‘ The 
Kindergarten,”” June, 1871 ; on “‘ The Child-Garden,” by Edward 
Eggleston, June, 1876; on the Adler “ Workin s School 
and Free Kindergarten,” June, 1888; also paper by Felix Adler, 
October, 1889; on “* Free Kindergartens in New York,” by An 
line Brooks, November, 1889. In the Adler kinder, * aolike 


kindergartens connected with the New York College for the 
training of Teachers and the Normal College, Modngutunts 


adjusting herself to the new social caste into which she 
has entered. Their childrenare precocious in directive 
power, and almost unmanageable by the ordinary tutor 
or governess. In the absence of parental restraint, they 
develop selfishness, indulge all their appetites, and often 
die of excess in early manhood. The kindergarten, 
through its mild discipline, and its facilities for employ- 
ing these precocious children in work, by means of gifts, 
occupations,-and games, succeeds in saving most of 
them. 

I believe that the kindergarten should not be modi- 
fied from the form in which it comes to us from Froebel 
and his immediate disciples, under the plea that it needs 
adaptation to the primary school. Such an adaptation 
ends in changing the kindergarten into a species of pri- 
mary school of the old sort. The primary school is well 
adapted in its present form to pupils of seven years of 
age and upward. The kindergarten is the only good 
educational method invented for the child between the 
are trained, as well as in the kindergartens taught by Miss M. L. 
Van Wagenen and Miss Jenny Hunter, and in the school of Mrs. 
Kraus. kindergartens of the New York Kindergarten Associ- 
ation aim at a high standard ; and good kindergarten work is done 
in some of our private and mission kindergartens, Christian and 


Jewish. The New York City Board of Education has recently 
resolved to adopt the system. 
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ages of four and six. In the kindergarten age the child 
needs a symbolic education for his best nourishment. 
In the primary age the child has begun to feel the desire 
for learning the conventional instruments invented by 
the race for communicating and preserving human ex- 
perience. He learns letters and numbers to great advan- 
tage in the primary stage. But if these are given him 
in the kindergarten age, it results often in producing ar- 
rested development. 
W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner of Education of the United States. 


The Possibilities of the Kindergarten. 


How to save the children, and how to reach the 
homes of “the other half,” are the two questions 
most prominent before the philanthropists of the pres- 
ent time. A careful consideration of the means at 
hand for the accomplishment of these two inclusive 
purposes discloses the fact that there is no other avail- 
able agency that in the least compares with the kinder- 
garten. Apart from its philanthropic aspects, it is also 
recognized as an educational institution, and the idea 
of introducing it into our public-school systems has for 
some time been gaining ground. 

It is true that the kindergarten has possibilities which 
ally it to the school, and it is claimed by some that when 
public kindergartens shall have been established there 
will be no further need of those whose object is purely 
philanthropic. However, a consideration of the me- 


thods employed in the attempt to adapt the system to 
the schools leads to the conclusion that they fail fully 
to appreciate the requirements of the true kindergarten, 


and that, under their administration, society will not 
realize its fullest possibilities. 

One reason for this conclusion is that the school re- 
gards the kindergarten as a mere preliminary to the 
established course of school work, whereas a view of 
the present state of society must convince the careful 
observer that what is needed is not merely more school, 
but something different from the school. 

In proportion to the population, the number of crimi- 
nals in this country is greater now than it was twenty- 
five years ago, and, furthermore, statistics show that 
the average age of criminals is decreasing, each suc- 
ceeding year adding a list younger than any of the pre- 
ceding years. The cause of this alarming state of 
affairs may, to a great extent, be traced to the neglect 
of childhood. 

It must be conceded that the public schools fail in 
not making character-building their primal duty, as, 
theoretically, the chief reason for their existence is to 
make good citizens. Their failure to do this necessi- 
tates, in many instances, the establishment of juvenile 
asylums and reformatory prisons, the object of which 
is to reclaim a dangerous class, who, had they been 
properly trained in early childhood, would have re- 
quired no reclaiming. 

An important failure of the schools in their adoption 
of the kindergarten is in not utilizing the two years 
between three and five ; for if the kindergarten were to be 
merely preliminary to the school, with its present stan- 
dard of purely intellectual training, it would be a mis- 
take to overlook these years in which the child develops 
intellectually more than in any subsequent two years 
of his life, and to which the kindergarten. is perfectly 
adapted. Before the development of the kindergarten 
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there was no systematic course of intellectual training 
available for children below five years of age, the infant 
schools of two generations ago, with their forcing pro- 
cesses, having been abandoned as entirely impractica- 
ble. Important as these years are for intellectual 
training, the kindergarten values them especially as a 
time for moral and spiritual nurture—an opportunity 
for doing both preventive and upbuilding work. 

Even should the public school take the child at three 
years of age, these social possibilities of the kindergar- 
ten, which are important factors in philanthropic work, 
would not be realized, for the public-school teacher is not 
required to know, and seldom does know, anything of 
the home life of her pupils. Indeed, her long hours and 
many pupils render this impossible. In all philan- 
thropic kindergartens, however, visiting in the homes 
of the children is an essential part of the work, and 
the kindergarten is frequently a welcome visitor where 
no city missionary would be admitted, often supplying 
what is most needed, namely, a friend. 

The true kindergarten regards not merely the intel- 
lect, but aims to cultivate the heart and to train the 
hand. It has a purpose entirely distinct from that 
which is practically recognized in the schools. It 
seeks to make children joyous, pure, trustful, docile, 
reverent, and unselfish, while it is conceded that the effect 
of school influences is often the very opposite. 

Many of the faults of the schools are traceable to the 
fact that so many pupils are assigned to one teacher 
that she cannot give them attention individually, and 
the same conditions are found in most of the public 
kindergartens thus far established. The true kinder- 
garten idea is to develop the highest possibilities of each 
individual child, and at the same time so to cultivate the 
social feeling that the individual will be subordinate to 
the good of the community. To promote these ends, 
the kindergarten must be in sympathetic relations with 
each of the children, and, therefore, the number must 
not be too great. 

Angeline Brooks. 


New York CoLteGe FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
The Philanthropic Side of Kindergarten Work. 


WITH the tide of immigration setting so steadily in 
the direction of this country, a certain quarter of a 
large city often becomes densely populated with people 
from some foreign land, who occupy it almost to the 
exclusion of every other nationality. They possess 
little or no power of affiliation with other people, 
and retain to a great extent their own customs and 
language, until they belong neither to the country 
which they have left nor to the one to which they 
have come. They are so crowded together in tene- 
ment-houses that evils which they do not bring with 
them are soon engendered and acquired by the dread- 
ful conditions under which they live. It is in such 
places as these that the kindergarten may expect to 
actomplish much. But if we concentrate our energies 
to working among the older people, we are destined 
to see most of our efforts turn out to be fruitless. It is 
plainly taking things up by the wrong end, for it is 
with the children of these people that the great oppor- 
tunity lies. It is an easy thing to guide in the right 
direction the heart and mind of the little child who is 
as yet unwarped by prejudice and distrust, not bound 
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by habits of long duration, and comparatively un- 
touched by his surroundings. The writer recalls a little 
boy four years old, in one of the kindergartens, who used 
so many “swear words ” that for the good of the other 
children he had to sit by himself. He was perfectly 
willing to use other words, but until he came to the 
kindergarten he did n’t know there were any just as 
good. His mother kept a boarding-house for me- 
chanics, and his home surroundings were of the coarsest 
and roughest kind. The kindergarten was the opening 
of a new world to him; he was very much interested 
in everything that happened, and seemed particularly 
fond of the flowers which were often brought to the kin- 
dergartner by friends. The morning after Decoration 
Day he came with a bunch of faded.clover, which he 
gave to the kindergartner. She asked him where he 
found it, and the answer brought to light a touching 
little story. He had been thinking of one of the kin- 
dergarten songs, and the thought of dewy meadows, 
with white daisies and clover-tops really growing there, 
had touched his imagination ; so after kindergarten was 
over he found some older boy to go.with him, and they 
started on the elevated road to find the country. Just 
where they went no one knows, but he found some 
clover, and brought a large bunch back with him. On 
his way home he stopped at the kindergarten, but as it 
was late in the afternoon, and there was no one there, 
he went home, still holding tightly the beloved bunch 
of flowers, which he kept all the next day, while the 
kindergarten was closed. The following morning he 
started bright and early, and brought Miss B—— the 
clover, which by this time had all withered. He told 
her he had tried to bring some buttercups too, but 
“they all broke.” It is no small thing to secure the 
heart and imagination of thes@meglected children. A 
wise man has said, “To fill the imagination with 
beautiful images is the best thing that can be done 
to educate little children.” The mind imagines what 
the heart loves. At the end of the year this little boy’s 
mother sent Miss B—— an envelop. When it was 
opened it was found to contain, as an expression of 
her gratitude for all that had been done for her little 
boy, two hard-earned dollars. 


Mary Katharine Young. 


The Eye and the Ear at Chicago. 
A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR NEXT MAY. 


THE great assembly gathered on the opening day in 
the largest of the noble buildings appropriated to the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago learned a lesson that 
was not set down upon the program. The lesson 
was this: that the ear is not as receptive as the eye; 
or, to use the terms Lord Kelvin applied to the senses, 
that the ear-gate to the mind is narrower than the 
eye-gate. And this is the way that the lesson was 
learned. 

Never before in modern times, except in dreamland, 
has there been such an array of grand, varied, har- 
monious, well-proportioned, well-decorated structures 
as those that are standing on the shores of the lake, 
the lagoon, the canal, and the water-court of Jackson 
Park. The eye was delighted with their beauty and 
fitness. The most cultivated observers, and those who 


were uneducated, were alike enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration. For the first time, on a great scale, they saw 
the fine arts enlisted in the service of the useful and 
the liberal arts. Architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
landscape-gardening had been employed in preparing 
homes for manufactures, transportation, agriculture, 
horticulture, machinery, electricity, as well as for 
science, literature, education, charity, and for the pic- 
torial and plastic arts. The mind instantly received a 
vivid and enduring impression from the sight of these 
examples of the master-builder’s skill. The hospitable 
eye welcomed many new ideas. 

All this was in remarkable contrast to that which 
followed. Within a vast assembly hall, perhaps one 
hundred thousand people — some say one hundred and 
fifty thousand— were gathered on October 21. There 
was here no effort to gratify the sight. Arrays of black 
coats and plain dresses grow less interesting as they 
increase in number. Over the platform hung a few 
flags, and a few plants stood upon the staging. That 
was all the decoration. But everything that could in- 
terest the ear was provided in profusion. The military 
bands ‘played while the cannon roared. An orchestra 
and chorus, said to number five thousand musicians, 
performed a new composition; but the notes of it were 
only faintly heard on the speakers’ stand half-way across 
the building. A Methodist bishop and a Catholic car- 
dinal, not unused to vast assemblies, offered up prayers, 
which we may hope were heard in heaven, but were 
not heard by most of the audience. The penetrating 
voice of a lady accustomed to public reading carried a 
musical note to a distance, but it was only a note and 
not a word. The Vice-President of the United States 
read an address, but his hearers might have been deaf 
for all the pleasure they received. Two orators of dis- 
tinction spoke in succession,x—men who are wont to 
appear upon the hustings,— but in the gallery directly 
opposite the platform their eloquence was that of the 
dumb appealing by gesture and attitude. The ear-gate 
was closed to those inspiring influences which the eye- 
gate received so freely. 

Is it worth while to offer a suggestion for the next 
vast assembly in Chicago— that of May, for example ? 
Is it worth while to set the American people thinking 
about the difference between what appeals to the eye, 
and what to the ear? [f it be, let the value of a pageant 
be considered. Let us imagine a vast room, or a great 
space in the open air, with a dais, on which the colors 
should be effective and harmonious. Let there be 
standards and floral decorations in abundance, arranged 
by some artistic hand. When the few chief dignities 
have been received, let other representative people be 
brought forward in groups bearing emblems or sym- 
bols which indicate their claims to consideration. Let 
delegations of the various professions and arts, in their 
appropriate robes, uniforms, or traditional dresses, be 
introduced. Let the workmen in every craft — the work- 
ers in wood, iron, brick, stone, the architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, decorators, manufacturers, engineers, 
carriers,—all who have been concerned in making 
the Exposition a success,— send their representatives 
to participate in the opening ceremony. A simple act, 
the bestowal of medals, wreaths, flags, would give 
point to the assembly. A sentence from the mouth of 
some high official, a collect, and a doxology would ex- 
press all that language need say on such an occasion. 
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In another place, at another hour, let there be oratory, 
poetry, song, addressed to audiences who will enjoy 
listening if they can only hope to hear. 

Daniel C. Gilman. 


Jouns Hopkins University, BALTimore, Mp. 


American Artists Series. 
ALICE D. KELLOGG. 


Miss ALICE D. KELLOGG has been fortunate in her 
instructors. Going abroad in 1887, she came succes- 
sively under the influence of Boulanger and Lefebvre 
at the Académie Julian, Courtois and Rixen at the 
Carlorossa School, Dagnan-Bouveret, and that very 
successful American teacher in Paris, Charles Lasar. 
Before leaving her native city she had proved her ability 
by winning, during her first year of study at what was 
then the Academy of Fine Arts,— now that noble monu- 
ment to the growth of art taste in the West, the Chi- 
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cago Art Institute,—a scholarship, and one year later 
was appointed an assistant teacher. 

During her residence abroad she was twice an ex- 
hibitor in the Salon, and in the American section of the 
Paris International Exhibition a portrait of her sister, 
painted by her, was given a good place. The picture 
which forms the frontispiece of this number of the 
magazine was painted during her last year in France. 
Since her return to America she has produced many 
portraits, among others that of John C. Coonley, for 
the Union League of Chicago. 

It is perhaps a pity that so large a proportion of 
Miss Kellogg’s time is given over to teaching, for she 
draws well, possesses sentiment, and is a fair colorist; 
and though her works are unfortunately few, it is pos- 
sible that as an enthusiastic and successful teacher, a 
charter member of the Bohemian, and president of the 
Palette Club, she may exert a strong influence on the art 


of Chicago. 
= W. Lewis Fraser. 
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An U ious Diplomat 


RS. PIPERstood near the gate, waiting for the west- 
ward-bound stage. It was a cold November day, 
and she was enveloped in a comfortable gray woolen 
shawl and numerous smaller wrappings. The stage 
came through from Cherryfield, and was duein Skillings 
Village at about half-past two. It was now twoo’clock, 
and although the driver had been spoken to the day be- 
fore on his way east, and was to be again cautioned at 
the post-office not to forget to call for Mrs. Piper, the 
old lady felt it was best to be on the safe side, and was 
waiting patiently. 

Mrs. Stone, her nearest neighbor, had come over to 
bid Mrs. Piper good-by, and stood beside her under 
the large willow-tree which shaded the gate. 

“ You don’t mean to tell me, Mrs. Piper, that you ’re 
goin’ to Ellsworth with only one shawl? Land! you ’ll 
freeze to death a-crossin’ that ferry. I never could 
bring myself to go ’cross that ferry, noways. The cur- 
rent sets master strong there jest above the falls. 
Seems if that ferry was a sort of temptin’ Providence,” 
and Mrs. Stone shivered apprehensively. 

“Well, I dunno; ’t ain’t ever worried me none to 
speak of,” responded Mrs. Piper. “I always try to 
occupy my mind someways jest before we get to it. 
Though when the wind ’s fresh, and Mr. Atkins gets 
up a sail, I own to it I don’t feel as if I had much pur- 
chase on life.” 

“ Now don’t you worry ’bout Mr. Piper one mite. 
You jest have a good visit ; I ll kinder keep an eye on 
him,” said Mrs. Stone, amiably. “I often wish ’t was 
so I was free to go as you be, but I seem to be tied hand 
an’ foot, one way an’ another.” 

The stage was now in sight, and in a short time 
the mud-bespattered wagon, drawn by two raw-boned 
horses, came to a gradual pause before the gate, and the 
substantial figure of Mrs. Piper was hoisted into the 
back seat. The driver arranged the worn buffalo-robes, 
and started his horses into a mild and dispirited trot. 


“ Terrible rough goin’,” ventured Mr. Hall, looking 


over his shoulder toward his passenger. “ Yesterday, 
jest as I was a-comin’ down that rough place by the 
ferry, one of the fore wheels give way; let the whole 
fore part of the wagon right down. I fixed it up ’s well 
as I could, but this cart’s seen its best days. ’T ain’t 
what I call safe.” 

“Well, Mr. Hall, travelin’ is always more or less 
risky. I’ve always said stage-drivin’ must be dread- 
ful tryin’. Still, I s’pose you find a good deal to divert 
you,” responded Mrs.*Piper. 

“Yes, ’m; I see considerable, but it gets tiresome. I 
was a-thinkin’ of that willer-tree of yours as I come 
along to-day,” continued Mr. Hall, after a brief pause. 
“Tt makes such a shady spot in summer that I always 
sort of slow up the horses ’long there.” 

“T set a good deal by that tree,’’ replied Mrs. Piper, 
briefly. “This wagon ain’t over comfortable,” she con- 
tinued ; “ I declare to it, I thought I should go out over 
backward when you was a-goin’ up that steep hill.” 

“ Goin’ to stop long in Ellsworth ? ” questioned Mr. 
Hall, ignoring his passenger’s complaint. 

“T ’ma-calculatin’ on stoppin’ a week; I ’ve been 
a-thinkin’ of goin’ fer some time, an’ gettin’ it off my 
mind before winter set in. I expected William would 
object to my goin’; but he seemed real pleased; said 
he guessed the change would do me good.” 

Mr. Hall received these remarks in ruminative 
silence. 


Mr. P1rer had finished the chores, and cleared 
away the remains of his lonely supper. He now took 
down a candlestick from the high mantelpiece in the 
kitchen. 

“TI sha’n’t fool round with no kerosene-lamps,” he 
muttered. “ They ain’t safe, an’ I ain’t goin’ to begin at 
my time of life experimentin’ with ’em.” 

He lighted the candle carefully, and put it on a small 
pine table which he drew near the fire, and, after rub- 
bing his glasses, unfolded the “ Eastern Argus,” and 
tried to read. But the feeble, flickering light made read- 
ing too hard a task, and Mr. Piper put the paper away. 





IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


“It’s lonesome, I declare to it if ’t ain’t,” he solilo- 
quized. “If I had n’t had that tree on my mind, I 
dunno as I should been willin’ fer mother to hev gone. 
But ’t wa’n’t no use arguin’; she never could see that 
that tree was puffickly useless. An’ I wa’n’t goin’ to up- 
set her by talkin’ "bout it. It keeps the yard all littered 
up,” he concluded, as if justifying himself to some 
unseen objector. 

Mr. Piper made a short evening, and before the 
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“ There, Susan Stone, you ’ve done it now. I’m 
lamed fer life,” screamed the old man, as his neigh- 
bor, out of breath and greatly alarmed, came to his 
assistence. 

It was no slight wound. The heavy leather boot-leg 
had been but little protection against the force of the 
blow, and Mr. Piper found himself unable to walk. 
Mrs. Stone’s vigorous calls soon brought her husband 
and son to her aid, and Mr. Piper was carried into the 
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clock struck eight his solitary light was extinguished. 
But he was up at an early hour the next morning, and 
as Mrs. Stone went out to feed her chickens, she 
saw Mr. Piper putting a ladder up against the willow- 
tree. Mrs. Stone stood and watched him. He had a coil 
of rope, one end of which he fastened securely about 
the middle of the tree; the other end he carried toward 
the barn, and for a moment disappeared from his 
neighbor’s view. The rope had evidently been fas- 
tened, as it now came up taut and strong; and in a 
moment Mr. Piper reappeared with an ax. 

“Land!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone, ‘if he ain’t goin’ 
to cut down that tree. Seems just as if William Piper 
thought trees was pizen; an’ Mis’ Piper away,—he 
sha’n’t do it!’ and leaving the chickens to their own 
devices, Mrs. Stone hurried across the field, calling out 
as she went, “ Mr. Piper! Mr. Piper!” 

That worthy man had carefully examined the blade 
of his ax, and found it satisfactorily sharp, and had just 
raised it for a full swinging blow against the beautiful 
tree, when his neighbor’s voice diverted his attention for 
one fatal instant. The ax came crashing down against 
the tree, only to glance off and to come back against 
Mr. Piper’s leg with such force that he immediately 
loosened his hold upon the handle. 


house and placed in his arm-chair, with his injured leg 
stretched across another chair. 

He was made as comfortable as possible. Mrs. Stone 
decided she must remain until the arrival of Mrs. Piper, 
who was to be sent for by the next day’s stage. 

“What ’n the name of creation was you a-yellin’ at 
me for, anyway, Mis’ Stone?” inquired the old man 
after the departure of the village doctor, who had con- 
soled him by saying that the cut was not a serious one. 

“ I was a-comin’ to stop you a-cuttin’ down that wil- 
ler-tree, Mr. Piper. I saw you a-fussin’ round, an’ I 
knew jest how bad Mis’ Piper was goin’ to feel when 
she got home; an’ says I, ‘I ’ll stop it if I can. Mis’ 
Piper ’d do as much fer me.’” 

“Well, you stopped it; an’ I s’pose you calculate 
on Mis’ Piper’s being real grateful when she gets home 
an’ finds me lamed fer life,” said Mr. Piper. 

“ Now, Mr. Piper, you ain’t no more lamed fer life 
’n I be. You ‘Il be out by spring. An’ what you 
want to cut down that tree fer, is more ’n I can see. 
You ain’t put to it fer kindlin’-wood, an’ it ’s something 
your wife thinks a sight of. That little girl of yours 
that died used to play under it. I remember she hada 
play-house one side of it, an’ used to hev tea-parties 
there, all by herself, an’ her ma’d sit by the winder an’ 
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watch her. I s’pect there ’s a good many times, when 
Mis’ Piper ’s sittin’ here alone, that she looks out ’n the 
winder and thinks of them days.” 

“ Willer-trees spoil the land,” replied Mr. Piper. 
“The leaves an’ twigs litter the yard all up; an’ 
’t ain’t no use, nohow; it ought to be cut down, but I 
dunno as I shall ever get to it now,” he concluded. 

Mrs. Stone was silent, and it was some little time be- 
fore Mr. Piper spoke again. 

“TI ’ve been a-thinkin’, Mis’ Stone, I ’d ask a favor 
if ’t was so you could feel to grant it. I ain’t anxious 
fer Mis’ Piper to know how I got hurt, an’ if you ‘ll 
manage to get that rope off ’n the tree, I ’Il jest let it go 
that I was a-cuttin’ wood.” 

The old man’s eyes were downcast, and his lips 
trembled a little as he went on: 

“I’ve been a-thinkin’ of our little gal. I ain’t a hard 
man ginerally, Mis’ Stone, an’ if you think Mis’ Piper 
gets comfort out of that tree, I ’Il jest agree that an ax 
sha’n’t ever be put to it.” 

“T ll see to that rope right away; an’ Mis’ Piper 
sha’n’t ever mistrust from me,” replied Mrs. Stone, 
briskly. 


Mr. HALL had safely landed his passenger at her des- 
tination, and received the regular fare between Skill- 
ings Village and Ellsworth. He was, therefore, greatly 
surprised the next morning to find Mrs. Piper and her 
bundles at the stage-office, evidently intending to 
return. 

“ I’m a-goin’ back this mornin’, Mr. Hall. I s’pose 
it looks foolish, an’ like enough ’t will prove so,” said 
Mrs. Piper, after she was seated in the wagon. “ Sister 
Fifield did n’t hesitate to say that she thought my mind 
was failin’ me, after goin’ to the expense of gettin’ 
here only to stay one night.” 

Mr. Hall was evidently disturbed in his mind by this 
unexpected passenger. 

“T’m glad to have your company, ma’am,” he said 
politely. “There ’s a good many days that I ride 
’thout havin’ no one to speak to. I hope you ain’t 
had a present’ment, hev you, Mis’ Piper?” 

“T ain’t no believer in no such things as present’- 
ments ; an’ if I was inclined that way, I would n’t give 
in to it. No, ’t ain’t that; but I ’ve jest had it on my 
mind ever since I took off my things at Sister Fifield’s 
last night that something was wrong to home. It came 
over me jest as Sister Fifield was a-lightin’ her sittin’- 
room lamp; an’ I spoke right out then, an’ says I, ‘I 
hope William won’t meddle with the kerosene-lamps.’ 
An’ the more I thought on it, the more likely it seemed 
that he ’d try an’ light one. I hope everything ’s all 
right ; but ’t would n’t s’prise me to find the house 
burned to ashes.” 

“Great Peter! Mis’ Piper,” responded the driver, 
“I don’t wonder you ’re anxious to get there. Hope 
Atkins ’ll be on this side when we get to the ferry, so ’s 
to save time.” 

Mrs. Piper did not reply; she was evidently in a 
despondent frame of mind, and several miles were 
traveled in silence. Then Mr. Hall spoke again: 

“When spring comes, Mis’ Piper, I want you to 
cut me off some little sprouts of your willer-tree. I 
mean to set ’em out round my place.” 


IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


“ You ’ll be welcome to ’em, Mr. Hall. May is the 
best time to set ’em out. That tree is jest like folks 
to me. I tell Mis’ Stone it seems like a neighbor,” 
replied Mrs. Piper. 

“Mr. Piper ain’t never got it into his head to cut 
that down, has he?” inquired Mr. Hall. 

Mrs, Piper indulged in a faint laugh. 

“No; ’t ain’t seemed to wear on him as those near the 
house did, and he knows I ’d never listen to it, nohow.”’ 

It was a dull and tiresome ride. Both driver and 
passenger seemed overshadowed by the possible con- 
flagration, and Mrs. Piper alighted at her own gate 
with a certain surprised relief at finding the house still 
standing. 

“Sha’n’t stop for you to-morrow ag’in, shall I?” 
inquired Mr. Hall,—a feeble attempt at a joke which 
Mrs. Piper did not notice, 

“Jest as I expected,” she exclaimed as she pushed 
open the kitchen door and saw Mr. Piper extended on 
two chairs, . 

“ Whatever possessed you, William, to try to light 
one of those lamps, anyway? Where be you burned the 
wust ?” 

“Tain’t burned. Who told you I was burned? My 
leg ’s cut,” replied Mr. Piper, after a surprised. stare 
at his wife’s unexpected appearance. 

“ Did the lamp explode, or what?” continued Mrs. 
Piper, unfastening her shawl. 

“T tell ye, I did n’t meddle with no lamps. I was 
a-cuttin’ wood, an’ the ax slipped, an’ here I be.” 

It was a long winter for Mr. Piper. He was obliged 
to keep indoors, and his temper did not improve with 
misfortune. From the window he watched the branches 
of the willow waving triumphantly in the wind, while 
he was lame and unable to prevent it. 

“T s’pose you think that tree ’s somethin’ handsome,” 
he said one day to Mrs. Piper; “ but to my mind they 
ain’t nothin’ ’bout it wuth noticin’.” Mrs. Piper looked 
at him in surprise, but made no reply, and the old man 
continued in a more gentle voice, “I s’pose, though, 
the tree kinder reminds you of Ann.” 

“It does so, William,” she replied; “I allus think 
of her playin’ round it like she used to.” 

“ Well, then, there sha’n’t no ax ever be put to it,” 
said Mr. Piper. 

One day in early May Mrs. Piper went out to cut off 
the willow-sprouts she had promised the stage-driver. 
As she looked the tree over carefully, she noticed, about 
a foot from the ground, a gash in the bark, evidently 
made by anax. It was not a new cut; and remember- 
ing her husband’s accident, which had been but awk- 
wardly accounted for, there flashed across Mrs. Piper’s 
mind a, possible explanation of his injuries. 

Her surprise and indignation found expression in 
“ Served him right; it ’ll bea lesson to him.” But she 
did not mention her suspicions except to Mrs. Stone, 
who listened vaguely, and with little apparent sym- 
pathy. 

“TI ain’t goin’ to say what I do think now, nor what 
I don’t,” said Mrs. Stone. “I’ve had my lesson, I may 
say, in interferin’; an’ ’cordin’ to my way of lookin’ 
at things, ’t ain’t safe. Howsumever, don’t you go to 
rilin’ Mr. Piper by talkin’ ’bout it. He ’ll get over it, 
an’ so ’ll the tree.” 

Alice Turner. 
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